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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


ONCE upon a time there was 
a little orphan girl in a convent 
school in the city of Badajos 
in Spain. She belonged to one 
of the old aristocratic Spanish 
families. She was a pretty 
child and she had a pretty 
name, Juana Maria de los 
Dolores de Leon. 

By the time she had reached 
her fourteenth birthday she 
had lived through two sieges, 
and she celebrated that birth- 
day during a third. Young as 
she was, Juana had held a 
wounded and dying brother in 
her arms, and she had seen in 
the streets of her native city 
Spanish, French, British, and 
again French, troops in turn. 
When she was a little thing of 
eleven, just after the battle of 
Talavera, Lord Wellington had 
made Badajos his headquarters, 
and an officer of his staff, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, had been 
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billeted in the house of her 
elder sister, whose husband was 
a Spanish officer on service in 
another part of the Peninsula. 
Fitzroy Somerset, afterwards 
Lord Raglan, commander-in- 
chief in the Crimea, was a man 
of lofty and noble character, 
and the impression he, a British 
officer, made upon his Spanish 
hostess was to influence the 
whole life of little Juana de 
Leon. 

Juana’s fourteenth birthday 
was still a couple of weeks off 
when Badajos, which held a 
French garrison of some five 
thousand combatants, was once 
again cut off from the outside 
world; for a British army 
under Lord Wellington had 
appeared, and on the 17th 
March 1812 laid siege to the 
city. Those were anxious days 
for Juana’s married sister—the 
Sefiora we must call her, for 
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her name has not come down 
to us—and she brought Juana 
from the convent to her own 
house for such protection as it 
might afford. For a week or 
80 life went on with its more 
or less ordinary routine, for a 
spell of atrocious weather with 
torrential rain hindered the 
operations of both sides. But 
on the afternoon of the 24th 
the skies cleared, and on the 
following morning the roar of 
guns inside and outside the 
city walls brought home to the 
inhabitants that the curtain 
had gone up and that the 
tragedy had begun. 

Spanish though she was, and 
therefore of a country allied 
to the British and fighting 
with them against the French 
invaders, the Sefiora may have 
passionately hoped that those 
indomitable British might fail. 
She knew, as all her Spanish 
friends and acquaintances knew 
—it was the common subject 
of talk in those anxious days— 
that a fortress which resists to 
the last moment, after success 
has become impossible, has no 
rights. It was held by some 
purists for the laws of war that 
should a breach be opened in 
the walls by the guns of the 
besiegers, the defenders must 
at that moment choose between 
honourable capitulation and the 
terrible vengeance of a vic- 
torious army. The niceties of 
siege conventions were doubt- 
less above the heads of the 
Sefiora and her friends, and 
they were probably unaware 
that it had begun to be tacitly 
conceded that one assault must 


be made upon a breach before 
the defenders could be expected 
to admit that the ‘ last moment’ 
had arrived. These were 
matters for military men—ques- 
tions of punctilio for Lord 
Wellington and the French com- 
mandant of the fortress to 
decide between them. But 
there was a darker aspect which 
the women in the beleaguered 
city would have to _ face. 
Whether or not quarter should 
be given to an over-obstinate 
garrison, the fact remained that 
it was in those days the uni- 
versal belief of soldiers, from 
the highest to the lowest ranks, 
that a town so defended must 
be given over to sack. A town 
captured by assault was a town 
to be looted. When the streets 
were swarming with men ex- 
cited by victory and maddened 
with liquor, what then ? 

Small wonder that the Sefiora 
would look anxiously at her 
pretty little sister; and who 
can blame her if sometimes 
she hoped that those terrible 
British might never be let 
loose in Badajos. The words 
“ brutal and licentious soldiery ” 
were not @ jest in 1812. 

By the 4th April the siege 
had been in progress eighteen 
days, and on that day two 
breaches in the walls were 
growing ominously: on the 
morning of the 5th they seemed 
almost to invite assault. Not 
for a moment, however, did 
Phillipon, the gallant command- 
ant, even consider the question 
of capitulation. He and his 
chief engineer threw themselves 
heart and soul into the defence 
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of the breaches by such an 
accumulation of ingenious de- 
vices as had never before been 
witnessed in a siege of that 
generation. There were mines 
and barrels of explosives. There 
were all manner of large cum- 
brous obstacles; carts and 
barrows turned upside down, 
several large boats; rope en- 
tanglements, and piles of broken 
gabions and fascines. There 
were planks studded with nails ; 
there were harrows ; there were 
doors bristling with long spikes. 
And at the top of each breach 
was a device mentioned by 
every chronicler of the assault 
—a monstrous chevaux de frise 
formed of cavalry sword blades 
set in four-squared beams and 
chained down at their ends. 

Although it was an important 
frontier fortress, Badajos, so 
far as the city itself was con- 
cerned, was of small dimensions. 
From the centre of the town 
the distance to the ramparts 
was nowhere more than five 
hundred yards, and during the 
night of the 7th April the 
noise of the assault delivered 
against the breaches could be 
heard with terrifying distinct- 
ness by every inhabitant. 
Above the roar of exploding 
mines, the bursting of shells 
and grenades, and the ceaseless 
clatter of musketry rose the 
shouts of the French defenders, 
doggedly repelling assaults as 
gallant as had ever been made 
since arms were first borne by 
men. 

Before dawn a stillness fell 
upon the city. The assault 
upon the breaches must have 
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failed. Perhaps the Sefiora, 
with Juana by her, was thank- 
ing God for it. But it was a 
silence broken by the sound of 
British bugles and British words 
of command in the very streets. 
The assault upon the breaches 
had failed—and failed with 
awful loss. But three sub- 
sidiary attacks at other portions 
of the wall had all been 
brilliantly successful, and, by 
daylight on the 8th April, 
Badajos had surrendered. 
There is no British soldier 
but would wish that the record 
of the scenes which followed 
could be blotted out from the 
story of the British Army. 
Even Napier, ever fiercely, 
almost fanatically proud of the 
achievements of the soldiers 
of Wellington, could not ignore 
their excesses in this hour of 
victory. Fresh from describing 
in superb and incomparable 
prose the courage of the 4th 
and Light Divisions at the 
storming of the breaches, he 
could not but pen some bitter 
words of the scenes that followed. 
‘Now commenced that wild 
and desperate wickedness which 
tarnished the lustre of the 
soldiers’ heroism. All indeed 
were not alike, hundreds risked 
and many lost their lives in 
trying to stop the violence, 
but madness generally prevailed 
and, as the worst men were 
leaders here, all the dreadful 
passions of human nature were 
displayed. Shameless rapacity, 
brutalintemperance, savage lust, 
cruelty and murder, shrieks and 
piteous lamentations, groans, 
shouts, imprecations, the hissing 
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of fires bursting from the houses, 
the crashing of doors and win- 
dows, and the reports of muskets 
used in violence resounded for 
two days and nights in the 
streets of Badajos.”’ 

The tale is too true. When- 
ever an officer appeared in the 
streets the wretched inhabitants 
flocked round him in terror and 
despair, embraced his knees 
and supplicated his protection. 
But it was vain to oppose the 
soldiers: there were ten thou- 
sand of them crowding the 
streets, the greater part drunk 
and discharging their pieces 
in all directions. Napier was 
not the man to libel the British 
soldier: other accounts of eye- 
witnesses tell in terrible detail 
what Napier expresses in more 
guarded terms. The added 
shame is that these things 
were done to the inhabitants 
not of an enemy, but of a 
friendly, town. 

Fortunately for her little 
sister and herself, the Sefiora 
lived in a large and handsome 
house in the aristocratic quarter 
of the city. In that saturnalia 
drink, plunder, and lust were 
the threefold desire of the 
soldier, and in the order named. 
When a band of drunken ruffians 
burst into the Sefiora’s house 
there was in it a wealth of 
ornaments and belongings which 
fired the cupidity of the mar- 
auders and turned their minds 
to loot alone. We have no 
detailed story of the scene that 
followed while the two Spanish 
ladies, one a mere child in 
years, cowered before the in- 
truders, but from chance refer- 
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ences we can fill in the outline. 
Their adornment saved them. 
Both the sisters wore valuable 
earrings, and the soldiers, in 
their rush for plunder, stayed 
but to tear the jewels from the 
ladies’ ears. The house was 
wrecked. Where and how the 
Sefiora and Juana passed that 
first night of the sack of 
Badajos, we have no record. 
But this we know, the Sefiora 
had one ray of hope, one spar 
to cling to—the honour of the 
British officer. 

Next day, in the camp of 
the Light Division outside the 
city wall, Johnny Kincaid, a 
young officer of the 95th, was 
standing at the door of a 
friend’s tent, chatting with him 
of the battle. Two ladies were 
seen hurrying from the city, 
and, as they came near, the 
elder threw back her mantilla 
and addressed the officers. 
From her voice and bearing it 
was clear that she was of high 
rank. Her husband, she said, 
was a Spanish officer serving 
in a distant part of the kingdom. 
She mentioned Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset. It was the Sefiora. 
She told her tale: the scenes 
within the city ; how, till yes- 
terday, she and her young 
sister had been able to live in 
affluence, and in a handsome 
house, but now that house 
was wrecked; they had no- 
where to lay their heads, no- 
where to get a change of raiment 
or even a morsel of bread. 
For herself she cared not; but 
for her young sister she was in 
despair, and knew not what to 
do. In the terrible state of 
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affairs inside the city she saw 
no security but that of coming 
to the camp and of throwing 
themselves upon the protection 
of some British officer. 

The two officers at once 
pledged their word, and upon 
Kincaid the sight of the little 
Spanish girl, the Sefiora’s sister, 
made an impression so swift 
and so deep as to remain with 
him throughout his whole life. 
“A being more transcendently 
lovely I had never seen. Four- 
teen summers had not yet 
passed over her youthful coun- 
tenance, which was of a delicate 
freshness—more English than 
Spanish ; her face, though not 
perhaps rigidly beautiful, was 
nevertheless so remarkably 
handsome, and so irresistibly 
attractive, surmounting a figure 
cast in nature’s fairest mould, 
that to look at her was to 
love her; and I did love her, 
but never told my love. A 
more impudent fellow stepped 
in and won her.’”’ Poor honest 
Johnny Kincaid ! 

The more impudent fellow 
was his friend, young Harry 
Smith of the same regiment, 
now serving on the staff as 
a brigade major in the Light 
Division. A dashing blade, a 
fine soldier—one of those who 
loved fighting for its own sake, 
but yet a leader of consummate 
ability and skill, he was an 
officer adored by the men and 
without an enemy anywhere. 
Just a touch of the Gascon 
about him: brave as a lion 
in the hour of danger, but not 
above talking afterwards of 
his exploits, and with more 
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than a touch of hyperbole. 
Warm-hearted and generous, 
quick-tempered — yet through- 
out his long life he never 
fought a duel—careless and 
care-free (and so offhand in 
facts that he never knew his 
age within a year or two; he 
was now twenty-four but 
thought he was only twenty- 
two). Such was young Harry 
Smith, gallant, impetuous, with 
a ‘way with him,’ just the 
romantic, impudent kind of 
fellow to sweep a little Spanish 
maiden off her feet. 

Of his courtship and _ his 
wooing we have nothing. That 
they were ardent we can well 
guess; that they were swift 
we know. Two days later 
Harry and Juana were married, 
and Lord Wellington himself 
gave away the little bride. 

The line of march was their 
honeymoon. It was ‘ Following 
the Drum’ for little Juana. 
The army moved north and 
Juana went with it. So far 
in her short life she had never 
ridden anything more spirited 
than a donkey; now she rode 
on a great brute of a Portuguese 
horse, a proud figure with as 
brave a heart as beat in the 
whole Light Division. Soon 
the Portuguese horse was dis- 
carded—his loss of nerve cross- 
ing a river in a severe thunder- 
storm disgusted Juana—and she 
took to a thoroughbred Arab, 
as game as a pebble but very 
difficult to ride. 

Within a couple of days 
of quitting Badajos the army 
was its old self again; away 
from drink those soldiers of 
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Wellington were just rough, 
light - hearted, indomitable 
fighters, as hard as nails 
and often as soft-hearted as 
women. Every man in the 
Light Division came to love 
Juana. They looked upon her 
as their mascot. They would 
cheer when she caracoled by 
on Tiny, her high-spirited little 
Arab. Many of them had 
been over four years in the 
Peninsula and had picked up 
Portuguese and Spanish : Juana 
used to talk and laugh with 
them at times in those tongues 
—occasionally with a phrase 
of broken English—to their 
huge delight. The officers 
adored her, and those on 
baggage guard would make a 
point of consulting her about 
the disposition and safety of 
the transport with which as 
a rule she rode. Harry Smith, 
of course, had his staff duties 
to perform, so Juana by day 
was put in charge of his trusted 
old groom, West, who used to 
ride behind her with a spare 
led horse, carrying a little tent 
and a pair of lanterns. Gay 
and undaunted, Juana became 
a part of the army. When her 
husband at the end of a long 
day’s march would seek her 
out among the baggage, never 
once did she upbraid him for 
being absent from her all day. 
On the contrary—faithful little 
soldier that she had now become 
—she would say to him, ‘‘ Are 
you sure you have done all 
your duty ?”’ 

She soon had her first big 
battle—Salamanca on the 22nd 
July—but, to her great annoy- 
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ance, gruff old West led her 
beyond cannon range, and when 
night fell made a bed for her 
with some green wheat in full 
ear. Juana had to hold Tiny, 
the Arab, all night, and he spent 
his time eating the whole of 
her bedding, at which she 
laughed like a child when she 
awoke. Madrid next, where 
Wellington stayed a couple of 
months, and where Juana was 
in her element, affecting to 
regard London and Paris— 
neither of which she had seen 
—as mere villages in comparison 
with her native capital. Even- 
ing after evening in the warm 
weeks of August and September, 
Harry Smith and his young wife 
would stroll with the fashion- 
able throng on the Prado, the 
young husband proud of his 
little Estremenha and compar- 
ing her with the Madrid beauties, 
to the great disadvantage of the 
latter. Lack of money was, 
however, often a real hardship. 
The incompetence of the British 
Government sometimes led to 
all pay being months in arrear. 
Before they left Salamanca the 
Smiths had regarded the loan of 
a dollar by an officer as a regular 
windfall, and later the temp- 
orary loss of three doubloons, 
which they had got from a 
Spaniard, took upon it the 
aspect of financial ruin. But 
they were happy days, those in 
Madrid. The two young people 
were wildly in love; as Harry 
put it, “ Although both of us 
were of the quickest tempers, 
we were both ready to for- 
give, and both intoxicated with 
happiness.” 
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Too soon the bugles sounded : 
it was ‘ Boot and Saddle’ once 
again. Northwards the army 
marched against a French army 
under Clausel. Wellington laid 
siege to Burgos, but five assaults 
failed. Retreat was unavoid- 
able. Though the glory of 
twelve victories played around 
their bayonets, three times the 
British quitted Spain in retreat. 
This was the third time, but 
luckily little Juana was spared 
the horrors of the ‘ retreat from 
Burgos,’ for the Light Division 
had been left with Hill near 
Madrid. Even from there the 
march back to the Portuguese 
frontier had all the hardships 
of a winter retreat. In terrible 
weather conditions, for it rained 
much of the time, the march 
continued, the Smiths being 
now a ménage 4 trois ; for they 
had joined to them a Spanish 
priest, who was fleeing from 
the wrath of the French, who 
would, of course, now reoccupy 
Madrid. In this retirement, as 
distinct from the retreat from 
Burgos, there was no pressure 
by the enemy, and Smith and 
his party could move together. 
It must have been an odd sight. 
Harry Smith and his young 
wife ; the Padre, as they called 
him (he was an excellent sports- 
man and a fine shot); and “ all 
my greyhounds and dogs— 
about thirteen.” It is Harry 
Smith who speaks. He and 
the Padre shared a passion for 
coursing. Somewhere behind 
would be old West, leading the 
spare horse and a mule or two, 
with Juana’s tent and port- 
manteaux. It was on this 
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march that the three missing 
doubloons were found in one of 
Harry’s spare shirts. It was as 
if they had found a gold mine. 
Juana took the Padre apart and 
charged the reverend man to 
buy bread, chocolate, sausages 
and eggs with part of the 
money. It was useless for her, 
or for her husband either, to 
do the purchasing ; the thrifty 
Spaniards knew how to take 
advantage of a rising bull 
market in food. Les Allemands 
ont tout pris, which we knew so 
well in 1914 in France, had its 
counterpart a century earlier in 
Spain. But the Padre had the 
terrors of the Church to help 
him, and there was a feast 
that day in the billet, Juana, 
Harry Smith, and the Padre— 
and the thirteen dogs and grey- 
hounds as well—all crowded 
into a little hole about six feet 
square. 

And so on through torrential 
rain and biting cold —for 
November had come—with the 
French harrying the rear-guard. 
Fording a swollen river, the 
Padre and his pony were swept 
away; the pony was drovned, 
but the Padre, kept afloat by 
his long cape, was hauled out 
by the soldiers. The rain was 
incessant ; the mules had gone 
astray, and the billet that 
night was merely a seat on the 
ground, with no food and no 
shelter from the wet. Luckily 
Harry was able to buy a fire 
from some Portuguese soldiers 
with part of the balance of the 
doubloons. On to Ciudad Rod- 
rigo—the suburbs of it, rather— 
where there was a long halt, 
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and, O joy! actually a distri- 
bution of pay. In the little 
house that was their billet 
the Padre and Juana cooked 
all day long—the Padre a 
capital chef and a_ capital 
trencherman as well. Harry 
Smith could not bring himself 
to cooking. Every day he 
was out either with Lord Wel- 
lington’s foxhounds, or with 
the A.Q.M.G.’s harriers, of which 
Harry was one of the whips. 
There was a beautiful pack of 
little beagles as well, but Harry 
Smith with ‘the best grey- 
hounds in the world’ would 
not look at them. 

Thus ended the year, in 
billets near Fuentes d’Onoro, 
the Padre and Juana keeping 
up their cooking, and Harry 
‘ sporting mad,’ as he confesses. 
Since she had quitted Badajos, 
Juana had marched with the 
army at least five hundred 
miles. She had enjoyed every 
day of it: never sick or sorry ; 
and she was but fourteen and 
had come straight from a 
convent school. 

But the cookery and the 
fox-hunting could not go on 
for ever. The Padre returned 
to his living at Madrid, and 
when spring of 1813 began to 
turn to summer it was clear 
that some movement was on 
foot. About midnight on the 
20th-21st May came the order 
to march at dawn, the first 
step in that great advance 
across Spain which drove the 
French “Till o’er the hills 
her eagles flew, beyond the 
Pyrenean pines.”’ 

It was swift going for the 
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Light Division, nineteen days’ 
hard marching to start with, 
without the break of a single 
day’s halt. Tiny, the Arab, 
had been lamed, so Juana 
rode along on a big thorough- 
bred mare ; but she slipped up 
one day, pinning Juana to the 
ground and breaking a small 
bone in her foot. Here was 
a pretty to-do; Juana was 
writhing in pain, and it seemed 
that she must be left behind 
in Palencia, where they arrived 
next day. But the spirit of 
the little girl was such that 
she instantly scouted the idea. 
“Get me a mule or a donkey,”’ 
she said; “put a lady’s Spanish 
saddle on it. My feet can rest 
on the footboard, for go with 
the army I will.”’” Dozens of 
officers of the Light Division 
hurried off, some trying mules 
so as to find a very easy one, 
others running from shop to 
shop to get a comfortable and 
well-cushioned saddle. Next 
day Juana was in her place on 
the line of march, and when 
in the evening brigade head- 
quarters went into billets, there 
was a levee of officers by the 
mule, all laying their cloaks on 
the ground so that Juana’s 
injured foot might be spared 
the slightest jar. 

Luckily the injury improved 
quickly, and soon Juana was 
on her horse again. And now 
there was sterner work. So 
far, the long march from the 
Portuguese frontier had been 
of the pleasantest—delightful 
weather, supplies plentiful and 
good, and everyone full of 
confidence in their leader. On 
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2ist June the French were 
cornered at Vittoria, and one 
of the great battles of the war 
took place, ending in the com- 
plete rout of the enemy. Harry 
Smith, as usual, was in the 
thick of things, and had the 
curious experience of having 
his charger brought to the 
ground by the windage of a 
shell, without feeling any of 
the concussion himself. His 
wife spent the day following 
up the battle on horseback, 
in an agony of apprehension 
as the day wore on; for Harry 
had been seen to fall with his 
horse, and the rumour spread 
quickly that he was killed. 
As dusk fell and as Harry 
Smith was taking up ground 
for his brigade for the night, 
he heard the sound of a woman’s 
cries. He recognised the voice, 
and galloping up in the darkness 
he found his wife completely 
unstrung by the strain and 
by the rumour that had 
reached her ears. However, 
he took her to the barn where 
the brigade staff were billeted, 
and they all lay down on piles 
of forage, without food and 
without light. Everyone was 
worn out and fell asleep in 
an instant. Following the drum 
was no light work in those days 
for a girl. 

In spite of the crushing defeat 
experienced by the French at 
Vittoria the war was by no 
means over. It was indeed to 
last another ten months, which 
were to witness some of the 
hardest fighting of the Peninsular 
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War, and during which six 
battle honours were won for 
the British regiments engaged.! 
In the hard fighting Harry 
Smith had his part to play, 
and well he played it (it loses 
nothing by the telling in his 
autobiography), and to a great 
extent Juana in his narrative 
is rather in the background: 
Harry Smith was a man who 
rather liked the limelight on 
himself. But we have vivid 
glimpses of her at times. We 
see her during a night march - 
in darkness and pouring rain 
when the column lost its way. 
Tiny—who had recovered some 
time back—went lame again, 
and for the moment was abso- 
lutely unable to carry his mis- 
tress. Juana, too, was still 
lame from the injury to her 
foot, and had to crawl along 
the rocky road, the rain coming 
down in torrents all the time. 
Harry Smith could not attend 
to her; his duty was to find 
the bridge over the Arragon 
which had been passed by the 
column in the darkness. The 
young couple were united only 
at dawn when Harry found his 
wife in the bivouac, sitting on 
the ground and holding her 
umbrella over General Vande- 
leur (who suffered dreadfully 
from rheumatism in the shoulder 
in which he had been wounded 
at Ciudad Rodrigo), and treat- 
ing the whole thing as a huge 
joke. Next day they reached 
the town of Sanguessa, and 
Charlie Gore, General Kempt’s 
A.D.C., gave a ball, where 
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there was ‘“‘ as much happiness 
as if we were at Almacks.” 
The hard life was probably 
taking toll of Juana’s beauty. 
At Madrid Harry Smith had 
thought his little wife the pret- 
tiest of all the women there. 
At this ball he was all eyes for 
“the loves of girls of San- 
guessa,”’ and tells us nothing 
of how Juana looked. But it 
was just the Gascon in him; 
and the Sanguer sa lovelies prob- 
ably flattered the dashing staff 
officer to the top of his bent. 
Harry Smith was no George 
Osborne. Thirty years later in 
@ beautiful passage he tries to 
express to God his gratitude for 
the wife that had been given 
him. 

In the hard and constant 
fighting of those days much of 
Juana’s life consisted in bidding 
Harry a sorrowful good-bye in 
their billet on the morning of 
an action, and then riding 
behind the battle wondering 
whether nightfall would find 
her wife or widow. The strain 
told upon a girl of fifteen. If 
Harry by chance mentioned 
his home she would burst into 
tears, thinking of the desolation 
of Badajos. On one occasion 
when they arrived to billet 
for the night in a cottage, 
Juana spread her cloak on the 
floor, and so exhausted was she 
that in a moment she was fast 
asleep. Her husband and Tom 
Fane, the A.D.C.—who used to 
billet with them—awoke her 
later to say that supper was 
ready. Juana came to the 
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table, ate a hearty meal, and 
went to sleep again at once. 
In the morning she upbraided 
the other two for having given 
her nothing to eat, and to her 
dying day was completely un- 
conscious of having eaten that 
meal. At the second combat 
of Vera she received a great 
shock. While she was watching 
the fighting from a cottage 
window a horse came galloping 
to the rear, dragging its rider 
by the stirrup. It was a big 
chestnut with precisely the same 
markings as those of her hus- 
band’s charger. Juana rushed 
to meet it. As the horse flew 
past her Juana recognised it 
as the charger of Colonel Algeo 
of the 1st Cacadores, and fell 
senseless to the ground. Harry 
Smith tells in his autobiography 
that when his wife joined him 
next day she was still labouring 
under great nervous excitement. 
“She did not recover her usual 
vivacity for several days, and 
the report of a musket acted on 
her like an electric shock.” 

She began to have presenti- 
ments. When bidding good-bye 
to her husband at the start of 
the night march before the 
battle of Nivelle she said to 
him, “ Hither you or your horse 
will be killed tomorrow.” Harry 
Smith laughed at her fears, 
kissed her, and rode off in the 
darkness. Juana was right. 
His horse was shot under him 
and pinned him down, its blood 
almost suffocating its rider. 
That was a hard and busy 
day and night for Harry Smith 





1 * Autobiography,’ Vol. I., p. 72. 
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—so busy that he had no time 
to think of himself; and when 
his wife came up with the 
baggage next morning it was 
to find him caked from head to 
foot with dried blood. The 
shock affected her a good deal. 
Yet in all those days of strain 
and suffering that gallant little 
child-wife was sustained by the 
high-bred courage of her race. 
For every officer or man of the 
Light Division she had a smile 
and a cheery word ; no wonder 
all ranks of the division adored 
her. 

After some days of sharp 
fighting once Juana had 
merely time to leap on her 
horse and gallop to safety— 
they spent Christmas at a 
chateau near Bayonne. They 
wisely invited the Commissary 
of the Brigade, and “ induced 
him to find us champagne, which 
many commissaries were able 
to do.” (So, ‘finding’ in war 
is ante Agamemnona after all!) 
And a capital dinner it was, 
although a goose on which 
they had built high hopes had 
been ‘found’ by someone else 
—probably the commissary of 
the next brigade. On the Ist 
March we catch a glimpse of 
Juana riding over the battle- 
field of Orthez, which was 
covered with dead, dying, and 
wounded. Some of the soldiers 
of those days were of a tough- 
ness almost impossible to realise 
today. Juana came across an 
armless artilleryman, who ex- 
plained that both his arms had 
been blown away while he was 
ramming down the cartridge of 
his own gun. She at once 
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offered to feed him with sand- 
wiches and her flask. “‘ But he 
most disdainfully refused all.” 
There were many more seriously 
wounded she could look after if 
she wanted to. 

The war was now fast draw- 
ing to a close, and Toulouse— 
the only doubtful victory won 
by Wellington—was soon fol- 
lowed by peace. The French 
evacuated the city, which was 
occupied by the British, the 
Light Division being most com- 
fortably cantoned in the suburbs. 
Harry Smith and Juana, with 
a couple of pals from the Rifles, 
set up house in a delightfully 
furnished chateau. They en- 
gaged a French cook, and were 
“as extravagant and wanton 
in our ideas as lawless sailors 
just landed from a long cruise.’’ 
Toulouse was a royalist city, 
and there was a succession of 
balls and fétes for the British 
officers. Several theatres, too, 
were open. ‘“ Abundance of 
food, drink and raiment, and 
the indolence of repose suc- 
ceeded the energetic and excit- 
ing occupation of relentless and 
cruel war.” Such had been the 
drain of conscription that young 
Frenchmen were never seen. 
The royalist ladies of Toulouse 
cast languishing eyes on the 
British officers, many of whom 
were soon desperately in love. 
But as for Harry Smith, he 
observes very seriously, “ I had 
a safeguard in a lovely young 
wife.” 

Soon the division moved some 
thirty miles out to a regular 
Elysium of fields, trees and 
beautiful rivers, and to a life 
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of lotus-eating idleness. Pay 
was nine months in arrear, 
but money everywhere was so 
scarce that even the smallest 
coin would buy a good deal. 
To Juana the easy-going Spanish 
kind of existence seemed a taste 
of Paradise. Within a month 
it was to be a Paradise Lost. 


The Peninsular War was over, 
but there had been dragging 
on, across the Atlantic, another 
war—a wretched business which 
every American and every 
Englishman has long forgotten, 
the war between the United 
States and Great Britain. It 
is @ war without a name, for 
it is always known merely by 
the year in which it broke 
out—the War of 1812. It is 
well that this is so; for to 
countless people the date always 
suggests Tschaikovsky’s famous 
composition, and to them the 
War of 1812 is the war of 
Smolensk and Borodino and 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 
The real War of 1812 is rescued 
from the oblivion caused by 
this error merely to sketch 
lightly how it affected Juana 
and Harry Smith. 

British reinforcements were 
now available from France, 
and Harry Smith was appointed 
a brigade major to the force 
despatched to America under 
General Ross. It was a sad 
task to break the news to his 
wife, but her dauntless courage 
as ever sustained her and she 
replied at once, “It is for 
your advantage. Neither of 
us must grieve. All your 
friends have been kindness 
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itself in arranging things for 
you so well.’”’ Then she broke 
down completely. They made 
their way down the Garonne 
in a skiff, the days passing all 
too quickly. Juana was to 
go to England in a trans- 
port with several of Harry’s 
friends of the 95th. They 
had three or four days together 
at Bordeaux, a hectic round of 
sight-seeing, theatres and enter- 
tainments, both trying to keep 
their minds off that awful 
word ‘ separation.’ The parting 
took place at last. It was too 
much for Juana, who swooned 
with grief; after all, she was 
only sixteen, and she had seen 
rather more of the horrors of 
war than was good for the 
nerves of a young girl. Years 
later, Harry Smith, who had 
no nerves at all, thanked God 
that in all the appalling dangers 
with which he had been con- 
fronted he had never once 
been unmanned. But he con- 
fessed that he had _ been 
unmanned in that first parting 
from his wife. 

Fortune, however, smiled 
upon the young couple, for 
within little more than three 
months they were to meet 
again. Harry arrived in the 
American theatre of war in 
due course, and towards the 
close of August took part in 
the battle of Bladensburg, which 
was followed by the capture 
of Washington and that act 
of vandalism, the burning of 
the Capitol. In recognition of 
his services he was sent home 
with despatches, and joined 
his wife in London, where she 
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had determined to remain until 
his return, taking lessons in 
English and keeping in touch 
with her husband’s Service 
friends, who were kindness 
itself to the little exile. The 
couple had a hurried second 
honeymoon in Bath: “No 
brutal railways in those days, 
where all are flying prisoners: 
we dined where we liked, and 
did what we liked.” Then 
back to London, and on the 
journey Juana saw in a news- 
paper Harry’s promotion to 
major. ‘ There you see,” she 
cried, “‘ the reward for separa- 
tion.’ But it was to be 
separation once again, and very 
soon. General Ross had been 
killed; more reinforcements 
were needed, and Harry Smith 
was to go out as A.A.G. to 
Sir Edward Pakenham (Wel- 
lington’s brother-in-law) with 
the new force. In the un- 
successful attack on New 
Orleans Pakenham was killed, 
the bravest man Harry Smith 
had ever seen, and he knew a 
brave man when he saw one. 
It was a mortifying affair for 
the British, and a useless one 
too, for peace had already 
been signed in Europe at Ghent." 
News of this event was received 
in the middle of February, and 
the army shortly afterwards 
re-embarked for England, where 
Harry Smith was reunited to 
his wife at his father’s home 
at Whittlesey. Never again 
was the ‘salt estranging sea’ 
to roll between them. 
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Once more the bugles were 
sounding ‘Boot and Saddle’ 
for Juana. The Emperor Nap- 
oleo nwas at large again, and 
an allied army was assembling 
in Belgium under the Duke of 
Wellington. Harry Smith was 
at once to report himself to his 
old friend, Sir John Lambert, 
as’ major of brigade. It was 
thought that the Belgian affair 
might be merely army of oc- 
cupation work, and wives of 
officers were allowed to go, as 
we all know from ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ And so Harry Smith 
and Juana, Juana’s maid, 
Harry’s youngest brother, 
Charlie (going out to join the 
1st Rifle Brigade as a volunteer), 
two grooms, one of them faithful 
old West, and four horses—a fine 
thoroughbred mare for Juana 
—and Juana’s small dog, all 
assembled at. Harwich, where 
Harry came to terms with the 
skipper of a sloop of a few 
tons burden, with himself and 
a boy as the crew. There was 
just room for the horses, and 
there was a small hole aft, 
called a cabin, into which Harry 
and Charlie Smith and Juana 
managed to squeeze. Harry 
Smith had thought it might 
be quicker to travel in this 
way than to go to London and 
await passage in a transport, 
but actually the party was 
detained at Harwich for a 
fortnight by foul winds. 

However, a gentle favouring 
breeze at last brought them to 
Ostend, and at Ghent Sir John 





1 The battle of New Orleans took place on 8th January 1815. 


Preliminaries of 


peace between England and the United States had been signed at Ghent, 24th 


December 1814, 
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Lambert and his brigade were 
safely found: the brigade was 
made up “all of New Orleans 
regiments—three of the best 
regiments of the old Army of 
the Peninsula, the 4th, 27th, 
and 40th, and the 8lst in 
garrison at Brussels.”” Things 
moved quickly ; a sudden order 
to close in on Brussels ; Assche 
on the afternoon of the 16th 
June, where the continuous 
firing at Quatre Bras could be 
distinctly heard, and put Harry 
and Juana in mind of old 
times; nearing Brussels on 
the 17th where an orderly 
galloped up with a message to 
move south towards Quatre 
Bras; then the interminable 
line of baggage of the army 
retreating from that place, 
and an alarm, while Lambert, 
his A.D.C., and Juana were 
sitting down to dinner, as some 
raw Hanoverian cavalry came 
thundering back in retreat, cry- 
ing out that the French were 
behind them. Lambert merely 
cursed the fleeing horsemen— 
with considerable vigour—and 
insisted on Juana going on 
with her meal. Then, in the 
night, orders for Lambert’s 
brigade to move up to a posi- 
tion assigned to them on the 
ridge by Waterloo; Harry 
Smith busy with maps and 
orders; in the morning the 
hurried good-bye to Juana; he 
for the impending battle, and 
she with old West to get back 
to Brussels. It was just like 
Spain and the Pyrenees over 
again. 

There was confusion in 
Brussels when Juana and West 
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rode into the city. In the 
great square they heard that 
all the baggage of the army had 
been ordered to retire north- 
wards towards Antwerp. Juana 
was old enough soldier to 
know the significance of an 
order like that, and she and 
West followed with the stream. 
In the afternoon there was 
an alarm that French cavalry 
were close behind. Juana’s 
blood mare bolted with her, gal- 
loping hell-for-leather through 
the congested streets of Malines. 
The curb rein had fallen loose, 
and, holding her little dog in 
her arms, Juana could not 
reach it. Mile after mile they 
flew on, until the mare, en- 
deavouring to leap an over- 
turned waggon, was brought up 
by the curb rein which caught 
in part of the saddlery and 
threw Juana violently to the 
ground. However, the mare 
was blown (it had been an 
eight-mile point), and Juana 
remounted and reached Antwerp 
safely, where she was kindly 
received by the English com- 
mandant of the citadel and his 
wife. 

On the next day came the 
news of the great victory, but 
no word from Harry Smith. 
At three o’clock the following 
morning, the 20th June, she 
and West rode out of Antwerp, 
heading for Brussels, where 
Juana, in an agony of appre- 
hension, hoped to gain some 
tidings. About seven o’clock, 
when they were passing through 
the capital, they met some 
soldiers of Harry’s regiment, 
the 95th. She stopped them 
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and begged them to tell her 
if they had heard anything of 
Brigade-Major Smith of the 
regiment. Yes. They had 
heard of their old officer. He 
was among the killed. 

Hard galloping now down the 
highroad to the battlefield. 
There was just the hope that 
she might find his dead body 
and have one last glimpse of the 
husband she adored before he 
found a soldier’s grave. The 
congested state of the road in 
places almost maddened her, 
wounded men and horses, and 
carts full of dead bodies—any 
one of which might hold her 
husband’s corpse—blocking her 
way. At last she reached the 
field of battle. Even two days 
after the action there were still 
unburied dead. She galloped 
from one body to another, now 
almost crazy with grief, and 
exhausted by the excitement of 
her ride. 

And then an ‘ angel,’ in her 
own words, appeared before her. 
The angel was none other than 
Charlie Gore, the old friend and 
comrade of Harry and herself, 
still A.D.C. to Sir James Kempt. 
She cried out to him to help 
her find Harry’s body. 
“Body!” came the cheery 
reply. ‘“‘ Why, he’s near Bavary 
by this, as well as ever he was 
in his life, not even wounded, 
nor either of his two brothers.” 
Juana could not believe her 
ears. She begged Gore for the 
truth. She told him of how 
the soldiers had said that Harry 
was dead. Charlie Gore was 
able to explain. The brigade- 
major named Smith who had 


been killed was Charles Smyth 
of Pack’s brigade. “I swear 
on my honour, Juana, I left 
Harry riding Lochinvar, in per- 
fect health, but very anxious 
about you.” 

Juana was too overwhelmed 
to reply. Her brain was for 
the moment incapable of grasp- 
ing the meaning of Gore’s 
words. Then he said to her, 
“Tm pushing on to Mons. 
Are you strong enough to come 
with me?” “Strong enough ? 
Yes, strong enough for any- 
thing now,” came the instant 
reply. And so they started on 
their long ride, reaching Mons 
at midnight. Juana had been 
in the saddle since three o’clock 
that morning. From Antwerp 
to Mons is sixty miles, every 
yard of it. After all the agony, 
despair, relief, and happiness 
she had gone through in one 
day, Juana ate something and 
lay down till daylight, when 
she hurried on to Bavary. There 
she came across Sir John Lam- 
bert, who directed her to Harry’s 
billet. ‘Soon, O gracious God, 
I sank into his embrace, ex- 
hausted, fatigued, happy, and 
grateful—oh, how grateful to 
God who had protected him, 
and sustained my _ reason 
through such scenes of carnage, 
horror, dread, and belief in my 
bereavement.” 

Harry had much to tell her 
of the battle. How when he 
rode up to the Duke, about 
eleven o’clock, near Hougou- 
mont, his Grace remembered 
him at once and said, “ Hullo, 
Smith, where have you come 
from?’ And then the verbal 
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orders for Lambert’s brigade to 
move to the left of the position ; 
clear, terse, and precise. In 
the battle Harry had two horses 
shot under him, one in six and 
the other in seven places, but 
in neither case seriously injured. 
Later in the day, when the 
French had made their great 
effort against our centre, the 
field was so enveloped in smoke 
that nothing could be seen. 
On both sides the firing ceased, 
and those on the left knew that 
one side or the other had been 
beaten. In a few moments 
the smoke lifted. In the centre 
were redcoats ‘as stiff as rocks’ 
and the French columns rapidly 
retiring. And such a British 
shout as rent the air! In 
Lambert’s brigade the 27th had 
suffered terribly, only two offi- 
cers — both wounded —and a 
hundred and twenty men being 
left at the end of the day. By 
evening the whole field of 
Waterloo was thick with dead 
bodies, and Harry Smith could 
compare it with nothing but 
the ditch of Badajos, or part of 
the field of New Orleans. One 
touch of romance—a story to 
vie, perhaps, with the romance 
of Harry and Juana themselves 
—he had to tell. A burying 
party found the corpse of a 
young French officer of delicate 
mould and appearance. The 
uniform covered the body of a 
girl. 

The march to Paris in those 
warm summer weeks proved a 
welcome period of quiet after 
the stress of Waterloo. The 
British army was quartered in 
the environs of the capital, 
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the Smiths occupying a billet 
in a fine country house at 
Neuilly. Life was now one of 
continued pleasure and excite- 
ment, nothing but parties at 
night and race meetings by 
day. There were, too, frequent 
reviews with ‘‘ Emperors, Kings, 
&c.,’”’ a8 spectators, and Harry 
Smith pays particular tribute 
to the style, bearing, and con- 
duct of the British troops. The 
‘Gazette’ brought news of his 
promotion to brevet lieutenant- 
colonel, and a small package 
when opened revealed the Order 
of Companion of the Bath. In 
the autumn the 6th Division 
was moved to St Germain, 
where Harry and Juana went 
out frequently with the Duke 
de Berri’s staghounds. To 
Smith, however, all the etiquette 
and mummery, the cocked hats 
and daggers, seemed very 
French, and therefore rather 
ridiculous. At the mort when 
the stag was at bay it struck 
him that there was always “a 
great row of horns and shouting, 
but no dog language.”’ Hunting 
was now in his blood again ; 
he sent to England, and to 
Brussels too, for foxhounds, 
and soon had a pack of eighteen 
couple. 

On the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace it was arranged 
that an Army of Occupation 
should remain from three to 
five years on the northern 
boundary of France, England’s 
contingent being four divisions. 
Harry Smith was made 
A.Q.M.G. at Cambrai, the 
march north starting on the 
16th of January 1816. It was 
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a time of great anxiety for Harry 
Smith; for Juana had been 
seriously ill, apparently the 
result of a miscarriage, and for 
three days it was thought that 
she might not live. She was 
scarcely fit to move when the 
march began, and the bitter 
weather on the line of march 
kept Harry in a state of terror 
for her, but Juana’s resolution 
and spirit carried her safely 
through. 

At Cambrai the Smiths spent 
probably the happiest days of 
their lives. There was a little 
flutter at first when an order 
came for Harry to report at 
once to the Duke, and to bring 
with him a large-scale map of 
the environs of Cambrai. The 
matter was indeed important, 
but not alarming. The Duke 
opened the map, exclaimed with 
satisfaction, ‘‘Ha! the covers 
are very well marked here, 
Smith. Your hounds hunt this 
side of the line’”’—running a 
thumb-nail down the sheet— 
“and mine this.” It was a 
good start for life in Cambrai 
for a hard-riding young staff 
officer of twenty-eight, who 
had his own pack of hounds and 
a grand blood-horse in Lochin- 
var, ‘as celebrated as a horse 
as his Grace was as a general.” 

Their life in Cambrai was, in 
Smith’s own words, “ an excess 
of gaiety.”” They were both 
young, and Juana, now eighteen, 
was an exceptionally lovely girl. 
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Her romantic story was known 
to all. They were féted and 
petted by everyone from the 
Duke downwards, who always 
called Juana by her Christian 
name; spoke of her as “my 
Spanish heroine’’; and would 
sometimes use the affectionate 
diminutive “ Juanita.” 1 Harry 
hunted his own pack, acted as 
steward at race meetings, and 
rode in steeplechases. Juana, 
too, rode straight to hounds, 
and looked adorable in the 
saddle. One day when the 
Emperor of Kussia and the 
King of Prussia had come for a 
review, Wellington, riding with 
Their Majesties, saw her. He 
called her up and presented her 
to the Emperor as a little 
Spanish warrior who had made 
the campaign with her husband 
like the Maid of Saragossa. 
That night Juana waltzed with 
the Grand Duke Michael, who 
was almost as good a waltzer 
as herself. Those were good 
times. Harry was in funds; 
for, in addition to his staff pay, 
he received his gratuities for 
each of his three campaigns ; 
and a legacy from his grand- 
mother helped. But the money 
went as fast as it came. 

To his dismay, the period 
of occupation was reduced to 
three years, and he was ordered 
home. Dismay, too, when on 
going into his private accounts 
he found that his money was 
far exceeded by his debts. 





1 From an allusion in the ‘Autobiography’ it seems probable that Wellington 
had first seen Juana—then a child of eleyven—when his Military Secretary, Fitzroy 
Somerset, had been billeted at her elder sister’s house at Badajos in 1809 (see p. 437). 
Wellington, as is known, was always very fond of children, and he may well have 


been attracted by a pretty child like Juana de Leon. 
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By the end of the year 1818 
he was back with his regiment 
at Shorncliffe, wondering a little 
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ruefully how he was going to 
keep a wife and four hunters 
on twelve-and-six a day. 


II. 


For over forty years more 
Juana was to be the faithful 
companion of Harry Smith. 
Her Odyssey indeed had but 
begun ; she was still to wander 
in the four quarters of the 
globe—she was even to be 
present at another battle. But 
the romance of campaigning ; 
those long marches in fair 
weather and foul; those rude 
billets and soaking bivouacs ; 
the camp-fire; the rattle of 
musketry from the outposts ; 
those rides over battlefields, 
tortured with anxiety for her 
husband, those were to be 
for her no more. In a sense 
she still followed the drum; 
but so far behind that she 
could scarce now hear it beat- 
ing. The real adventures of 
Juana’s life were adventures 
of her girlhood, and were 
bounded by her teens. 

It was otherwise with Harry 
Smith. He was still a young 
man, little over thirty, and a 
career lay before him. For 
ten years, however, he had to 
mark time by soldiering in the 
United Kingdom, and later as 
Q.M.G. in Jamaica, where in 
the space of six weeks there 
were buried twenty-two officers 
and six hundred and sixty-eight 
other ranks, from the 22nd and 
84th Regiments, victims of 
yellow fever. Smith’s work in 
Jamaica brought him _ the 


appointment of D.Q.M.G. at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he and his wife landed in 1829. 
Five uneventful years followed ; 
hard work, broken by a good 
deal of coursing and shooting, 
Harry and Juana, in his own 
words “enjoying the greatest 
kindness and hospitality, and 
living in happiness and socia- 
bility with everyone,’ in their 
cottage at Rondebosch, some 
four miles from Cape Town. 
At the end of 1834 this 
peaceful existence came to an 
end. The Kafirs burst into 
the eastern portion of the 
colony, carrying with them 
fire, devastation, and _ cold- 
blooded murder, and the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
determined to despatch Harry 
Smith to the scene of 
trouble with full powers, 
civil and military, to adopt 
what measures he might think 
best. A sloop of war was put 
at his disposal, to convey 
him—if he wished—to Algoa 
Bay, but Smith decided to 
ride post to Grahamstown, a 
distance of 600 miles. On the 
night of the 31st December 
1834 he received his final in- 
structions, as well as his written 
warrants and orders, which 
Juana sewed into the lining 
of his jacket. At four o’clock 
on the morning of Ist January, 
a day of fearful heat, Harry 
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Smith was off. His route 
passed along execrable roads, 
over mountains, and across 
rivers, one of which he had 
to ford seven times in one 
day, so tortuous was its course. 
Half-way he met the mail-cart 
from Grahamstown, and stopped 
it to examine any letters from 
the commandant and civil com- 
missioner. So alarming were 
the contents that he realised 
that no halt or rest could be 
thought of. The horses pro- 
vided for him at the posting 
stations were, in the main, 
miserable underfed brutes, but 
Smith reeled off the whole 
six hundred miles in six days, 
and arrived thoroughly fit, 
without even an abrasion on 
his skin. 

Having restored confidence 
among the whites—and having 
put them under martial law 
as well—Smith began clearing 
the country with his small 
mixed forces of regulars, Cape 
Mounted Rifles, Volunteers, and 
Hottentots (who made excellent 
soldiers). For over eighteen 
months he was employed on 
this politico-military service, 
conducting raids, rounding up 
Kafir cattle, ‘dressing down’ 
native chiefs, and fixing boun- 
daries. He was then appointed 
administrator of the new pro- 
vince of Queen Adelaide; his 
work, however, being completely 
undone in Whitehall by the 
Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who considered the 
Kafirs the aggrieved party 
and ordered their confiscated 
territory to be restored to 
them. 
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Smith had revelled in his 
work, but his heart had been 
with Juana far away in Cape 
Town. He wrote to her fre- 
quently ; immensely long letters, 
vivid, humorous, and always 
affectionate. He envied Darby 
and Joan. “It is better fun 
to be together as heretofore.” 
“Give me my own fireside, 
my own wife, my dogs, my 
horses, my domestic happiness, 
and let me alone.’”’ “In light 
marching order once more we 
will go together, together every- 
where.” In a charming passage 
he lets us see those far-off 
days in Spain: ‘‘ When I was 
first troubled with you, you 
were a little wiry, violent, ill- 
tempered, loving, always faith- 
ful little devil, and kept your 
word to a degree which, at 
your age and for your sex, was 
as remarkable as meritorious. 
How often have I admired 
you for it!’’ At the end of 
the letter he prays God that 
Juana may be with him “ until 
we both dwindle to our mother 
earth. And when the awful 
time comes, grant we go to- 
gether at the same moment.” 
Curiously enough, although 
Juana was still well on the 
right side of forty, in almost 
every letter he speaks of her 
as “old,” or as my “old 
wife ’’—sometimes, indeed, as 
“this old woman.” But old 
or not, he could not bear 
separation from her, nor she 
from him. In the summer 
of 1835 she joined him at 
Fort Willshire, whence they 
moved to his seat of govern- 
ment at King William’s town, 
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a journey for Juana of nearly 
800 miles. 

Five years later, Colonel 
Harry Smith was appointed 
adjutant-general in India, and 
served under Sir Hugh Gough in 
the Gwalior campaign of 1843. 
The Battle of Maharajpore took 
place on 29th December ; this 
was Juana’s last experience in 
the field. A peaceful settlement 
to a squabble over the succes- 
sion to the sovereignty of 
Gwalior seemed so certain that 
Lady Gough, her daughter, a 
Mrs Curtis, and Juana were 
present on elephants to see 
the troops march by. Un- 
fortunately the Mahrattas, 
about 10,000 strong, showed 
fight, and a very stubborn 
battle ensued, in which the 
ladies on the elephants came 
under artillery fire. Juana, 
as an old soldier, at once took 
command, reporting afterwards 
that the conduct of the feminine 
contingent was “ anything but 
satisfactory.” Sir Charles 
Napier had some acid remarks 
to make about the presence 
of ladies under fire “I 
suppose,” he wrote later to 
Smith, “you all wanted to 
be gloriously rid of your wives. 
Well, there is something in 
that. Poor things, I dare say 
they, too, had their hopes.” 
Harry Smith, however, was 
very proud of Juana’s conduct. 
A brass star, made from the 
captured guns, was to be issued 
to all ranks, and Smith wrote 
home to his sister, enclosing 
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a sketch and directing that 
a similar star in gold was to 
be made for Juana to wear 
as a brooch. The injustice of 
medals always infuriated him. 
No medal had been awarded 
to the soldiers of the Peninsula. 
“ Every ass in India is covered 
with medals, though the sum 
of his fighting does not equal 
one of our days.’’* So wrote 
Harry Smith. 

Juana was Lady Smith now, 
for her husband received a 
K.C.B. for his services in the 
campaign. ‘‘ Remember,” he 
wrote to his sister Alice, 
“remember I am Sir Harry 
Smith—none of your Henries.”’ 

Sir Harry Smith had now 
seen active service in four con- 
tinents, but his greatest achieve- 
ment in the field had yet to 
come. The first Sikh War 
broke out in 1845, and Smith, 
in command of a division, took 
@ prominent part in the battle 
of Moodkee. He again dis- 
tinguished himself in December 
at Ferozeshah, and was men- 
tioned in despatches for his 
unceasing exertions on both 
occasions. But his real chance 
was yet to come. Detached 
with 12,000 men and 32 guns 
to clear Gough’s communica- 
tions, he utterly destroyed a 
strong Sikh force at Aliwal on 
29th January 1846. The Sikhs 
were driven headlong across the 
Sutlej, losing every gun—over 
sixty in number—as well as 
their camp-baggage, equipment, 
and huge stores of ammunition 





1 The Peninsula medal was granied in 1847, thirty-three years after the conclusion 


of the war. 
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and grain. It was one of the 
greatest victories ever won in 
India, and drew from Welling- 
ton, in the House of Lords, 
an appreciation that was a 
panegyric. For this outstand- 
ing success @ baronetcy was 
conferred upon Harry Smith, 
who chose for the supporters 
of his arms a soldier of his old 
regiment, the 95th, which was 
now the Rifle Brigade, and 
another of the 52nd, “ out of 
respect for the immortal Light 
Division’? and his old 2nd 
Brigade within it. 

Juana had, of course, long 
since ceased following the drum. 
“ Dear Juana,”’ he wrote to his 
sister, “is at Meerut, thank 
God, well out of the way.” 
The two returned to England in 
April 1847, to enjoy together 
what was a triumph. There 
were salutes with guns, joy- 
bells ringing, addresses, civic 
banquets, and a series of in- 
vitations from the Queen, the 
Duchess of Kent, and the Duke 
of Wellington ; a dinner at the 
Senior ; and an Old Comrades’ 
reunion of the survivors of the 
Light Division. There was the 
freedom of London and Glasgow, 
and an honorary LL.D. from 
Cambridge. And there was a 
grand triumphal procession at 
Ely on the way to his birth- 
place, with standard - bearers, 
mounted trumpeters, a military 
band, and huge posters to 
announce it: “Gentlemen On 
Horseback Four Abreast”’ (in 
leaded type), followed (in very 
small type) by a “ Chairman of 
Breakfast,’’ who was escorted 
by two clergymen, leading up 
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to the huge fat lettering “ Sir 
Harry Smith and Attendants,’’ 
and then in slanting italics 
“‘ Lady Smith and Attendants.” 
Sir Harry rode the Arab charger 
which had carried him at Aliwal. 
A similar triumphant entry 
awaited him at Whittlesey, and 
tears rolled down his face as he 
passed the house where his 
father and mother had once 
lived. 

These were great days in the 
lives of Harry and Juana. We 
have pen pictures of them from 
contemporary records. Harry 
Smith was “a little old man, 
very clever-looking.”” And of 
Juana, “a Spanish woman, 
and has been very handsome,” 
and “a pleasant, comfortable- 
looking dame, with mild man- 
ners and a soft, sweet voice.” 
Few who saw her could have 
believed that as a girl in her 
teens she had ridden among the 
dead and wounded on half 
a dozen great battlefields in 
Europe. 

Harry Smith would have died 
a happier man had his career 
closed with the fanfares and 
triumphal arches of his native 
county. But there was another 
period of hard service to Queen 
and country before him. He 
was appointed Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope and High 
Commissioner, and arrived with 
his wife at Table Bay on Ist 
December 1847. The omens at 
first were favourable enough ; 
he was given a tumultuous re- 
ception; at night the town 
was brilliantly illuminated—the 
windows of a solitary house 
that remained unlit were 
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smashed by the crowd. Harry 
Smith and Juana were received 
as old friends by the Colony, 
and at a public banquet, in 
homely terms, was pledged the 
toast of ‘‘ Harry Smith and his 
Wife.” 

There was trouble in South 
Africa. The Great Trek of 
Dutch Boers, dissatisfied with 
the action of the _ British 
Government in 1837, created a 
new problem when the leader 
Pretorius established himself 
with a commando at Bloem- 
fontein and expelled the British 
Resident. Smith had to act 
with vigour, and with a force 
of regulars and Cape Mounted 
Rifles he attacked and defeated 
the Boers at Boomplaats and 
reinstated the Resident. There 
was, too, the inevitable trouble 
with the Kafirs, who, at the 
close of 1850, burst across the 
frontier, driving off cattle and 
murdering settlers, while many 
of the natives inside the Colony 
also rose, murdering and plun- 
dering wholesale. Smith at 
once hastened to the frontier, 
and, regardless of communica- 
tions, resolved to hold the 
frontier posts at all hazards. He 
had only four weak regular 
battalions; for most of the 
Boers still left in the Colony 
would not come to his aid. 
With extraordinary nerve he 
stood his ground until native 
and other levies reached him 
from Cape Town. Then, taking 
the field himself, he followed 
the Kafirs into their fortresses 
and hammered them into sub- 
jection. But civilian wiseacres, 
six thousand miles away in 
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Whitehall, were penning 
twaddle about Sir Harry’s “lack 
of energy and judgment,” and 
he was recalled. 

It was a bitter blow to a 
man of the temperament of 
Harry Smith, although he had 
the consolation of learning that, 
in the House of Lords, the Duke 
of Wellington had expressed 
his complete and thorough ap- 
proval of the conduct of the 
military operations. At Cape 
Town he was received by wildly 
enthusiastic crowds, and a 
triumphal arch was erected in 
his honour. A gift of plate 
was made to him. Addresses 
poured in. The embarkation 
took place on the 17th April 
1852. The multitide of persons 
assembled to bid the Smiths 
farewell exceeded anything that 
the Colony had ever seen before. 
The horses were taken from the 
carriage, and Harry Smith was 
escorted as a conqueror, the 
while Juana, weeping silently, 
sat by his side. 

South Africa could respect a 
man, and could despise White- 
hall. His name and that of 
his wife were to be com- 
memorated for all time. Harri- 
smith and Aliwal North and 
Whittlesey ; these tell of the 
appreciation felt for Harry 
Smith. In ‘ Ladysmith’ the 
memory of Juana lives for ever. 


On his return home Sir Harry 
Smith was still employed ; but 
in what we call shelving billets. 
His real soldiering days were 
over. He had fought his last 
fight. Read and ponder over 
the list of battle honours he had 
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helped to win. Monte Video ; 
Corunna; Busaco; Fuentes 
d’Onor ; Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
Badajos ; Salamanca; Vittoria; 
Pyrenees; Nivelle; Nive; 
Orthez ; Toulouse; Peninsula ; 
Bladensburg ; Waterloo; South 
Africa, 1835; Maharajpore ; 
Moodkee; Ferozeshah; _ Ali- 
wal; Sobraon; South Africa, 
1851-2-3. Twenty pitched 
battles fought in four continents. 
Juana had been his lucky star. 
Since he first met her in 1812, 
although he had ever been in 
the thickest of the fight and 
had horse after horse shot 
under him, he himself never 
received a wound. 

This grand old soldier passed 
away in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, on the 12th of 
October 1860. For twelve years 
Juana survived him. Passion- 
ately cherishing her husband’s 
memory, she would speak to 
her nephews and nieces in 
proud and animated tones of 
“Your Uncle Harree ’’—for the 
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Spanish intonation was never 
wholly lost. Almost on the 
anniversary of his death her 
noble heart ceased to beat, 
on the 10th of October 1872. 
Born a Catholic and educated 
in a convent, she had, during 
her first sojourn in South Africa, 
conformed to the religion of 
her husband. They rest side 
by side in the cemetery at 
Whittlesey, having shown in 
their lives an example of devo- 
tion and true comradeship to 
which it would be hard to 
find an equal. 


You veterans of Ladysmith, 
who, at your next reunion, 
will drink in silence to the 
memory of your absent com- 
rades, will you not spare a 
thought for that gallant little 
Spanish girl, who soldiered it 
so manfully, and from whom 
the town you fought for got 
its name—Juana Maria de los 
Dolores de Leon, later Lady 
Smith ? 
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THE GANG. 
BY W. F. GRAHAM. 
THE Douking Pool lies below guddling boys go past. She is 


the Gully. The river suddenly 
contracts, then broadens out 
again into a pool shallowing 
towards a gravel bank. Douk- 
ing means bathing, and doukers 
are things you do not wear if 
you want to be beautifully 
brown all over, and not white- 
banded round the middle like 
a Belted Galloway steer. 

The pool at the Gully end is 
deep enough for diving; clear, 
peat-dyed water, always icy 
cold. The flat rocks about it 
are worn smooth by floods, 
and the patches of filmy green 
upon them become butter-slides 
at the touch of a wet foot. 
You would picture the narrow 
Gully flowing like a mill-race, 
the river roaring, foaming, to 
get through, but in reality 
there is hardly any current, 
the reason being that most of 
the water goes under the rocks 
in a kind of scooped-out recess. 
Only in a spate the Gully roars, 
and the Douking Pool becomes 
a whirlpool. 

Big fish are said to lie in this 
recess, and sandy places near 
the river-bank show signs of 
otter and water-rats. There 
are sandpipers, stankies, and 
Jenny-herons; many sorts of 
birds and beasts—all, except the 
rabbits, surprisingly tame, or 
contemptuous. The old Jenny- 
heron will hardly leave her tree- 
~tump above the narrows when 


an expert fisher, and so regards 
with scorn mere human 
dabblings. 

Wild creatures have a great 
capacity for contempt. You 
may call it being tame, but 
watch: in every turn of head, 
or flicker of an eye, there is 
mockery. They will not bother 
to move; not because your 
superior human powers have 
tamed them, but because 
familiarity has shown that you 
are harmless. The wild holds 
anything harmless in contempt. 

Human dabblings bring us 
back to the Douking Pool, and 
the queer little gang that sports 
there on hot summer afternoons. 
A gang, or tribe. Officially 
they have another name, con- 
nected with lofty ideals and a 
gospel of perfection, but I 
know them as a gang—The 
Gang—pestilential and lovable ; 
as much a part of the stream 
life as the birds and otters. 

Joy of the Douking Pool! 
To drift down the Gully on 
one’s back, marking the tracery 
of alder boughs against the sky ; 
to be flecked and spotted with 
light till one’s body seems 
transformed by magic into some- 
thing bearing no resemblance 
to the shielded dough we call 
our flesh. Not so lovely as a 
trout, but less revolting than 
the truth. 

T have often felt thus ; remote 
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in a rarefied atmosphere ; float- 
ing between heaven and earth, 
not properly belonging to either, 
but with glimpses of what 
heaven might be. The wallop- 
ing gang in the pool brings an 
awakening, and among glisten- 
ing heads and arms life returns 
with vigour and reality. Being 
kicked in the stomach by some- 
one learning to swim—or not 
to drown—puts an end to lovely 
thoughts. 

Queer Gang ; first cousins to 
the water-rats ; how they laugh 
at misfortunes, till one has to 
laugh with them. These hours 
are of the best in life, and the 
memory of them beyond all 
other memories, fresh and 
wholesome. 

Two forms, stark - naked, 
burrowing in a rabbit - hole. 
Red earth from head to foot, 
yapping eagerly, just as terriers 
do, and sometimes assisted by 
my two red Border terriers. 
Rabbits generally defeat them, 
and the boys come back to the 
pool, while the dogs go farther 
afield. Later on, the green 
holms show a basking party— 
boys, dogs, and one foolish 
grown-up in the midst, who 
spoils the effect of unconscious 
grouping by his ungainly 
presence. 

A happy man, nevertheless, 
relaxed in lazy contentment, 
gathering for himself a special 
satisfaction in watching changing 
attitudes and lines that make 
the group about him a constant 
pleasure to the eye. Listening, 
too, affords some inward enter- 
tainment; for at such times 
barriers of reserve go down, 
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and the Gang are off their 
guard. 

Boys have an idea, well 
founded, that most of their 
deeds are evil. They are told 
so often enough by school- 
masters, keepers, policemen, and 
farmers; but what harm is 
there, after all, in half the 
things they do? Sun-baked 
revelations seem very innocent, 
and make one chuckle. It is 
seldom necessary to do more 
than listen. They are engrossed 
among themselves with their 
own affairs, but occasionally 
an appeal to higher mental 
powers and experience is 
suddenly lodged. That means 
a gathering together of one’s 
faculties to reply; a bracing 
of the intellect to cope with 
something devastating. 

One must not laugh, or even 
seem amused. Such questions 
are seriously put, and to treat 
them scoffingly would be to 
cause offence. I would not 
for the world offend a small 
boy by even a hint that any 
question asked by him is un- 
worthy of a courteous and con- 
sidered reply, and yet— 

“Does the King look just the 
same as me when he has his 
trousers off ? ”’ 

Tales of adventure do not 
predominate. These boys lead 
simple, rather humdrum lives, 
but they manage to get a sur- 
prising amount of excitement 
from everyday affairs. Some- 
body always gets into a rage, 
and I do not wonder at it; for 
if I chose to worry I should be 
in a state of nervous excitement 
from morning till night. 
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The Gang is a funny crowd, 
and I often wonder what the 
future holds for them. The 
Flying Corps, the motor trade, 
‘ clurks’ in offices (their sisters 
are clurkesses) are professions 
that attract, but there are one 
or two silent, hard cases who 
will not give away their ideas 
for the future. I like those 
lads, the red-headed ones, with 
turned-up noses. They have 
country stamped all over them, 
and country bred in their bones. 
Agriculture will absorb them, 
or they will be fish-hawkers or 
poachers. 

Great fellows the Gang ; good 
fellows, carrying to the heart of 
middle-age the infection of 
eternal youth. Farmers say 
no stock can flourish where 
boys are about. No game can 
exist beside them, and they 
smash up everything for the 
mere love of destruction. They 
are @ universal blight, spreading 
across the land like a pestilence. 
They are the Redskins of 
civilisation against whom con- 
stant war is waged; and you 
cannot exterminate them. My 
Gang is no better than the 
rest of their kind, but yet I 
would rather think of them as 
an integral part of life about 
the river- banks and woods, 
than hunt them jealously away 
from the rabbit-burrows and 
the broad holms above the 
Douking Pool. 

Douking leads one naturally 
to girning and guddling. Girn- 
ing is done with a loop of fine 
wire or horse-hair; guddling 
with the hands alone. You feel 
under flat stones, tickle the 
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belly of a fish with your finger- 
tips, and then with a sudden 
flick toss him out upon the 
bank. Pretty work, and some- 
thing to take pride in. Not 
everyone has the knack. 

A girn and net is deadly, but 
rather elaborate and sophisti- 
cated, while stabbing with a 
fork sounds easier than it is. 
Aim is deflected by water, and 
it is a simple matter to impale 
one’s instep. Guddling is the 
artistic method, and the fish 
are not marked or cut. 

I was never expert at girning 
or guddling, and as an orthodox 
fly-fisher should condemn both 
practices; but right or wrong 
I have an inner sympathy for 
those who poach for sport, and 
envy their skill. There is no 
commercial aspect to detract 
from what they do; no more 
than in the action of a terrier 
chasing rabbits. 

Clean sport for the love of 
the thing is very different from 
the dirty game that goes on 
below the mill-dam when the 
herling and sea-trout are run- 
ning in July. Men stuff up 
the fish-pass, and dredge a 
shallow pool with buckets, nets, 
and anything that will hold 
fish. It is murder without a 
grain of skill to redeem its 
baseness—a sneaking business 
done after dark to evade the 
water-bailifis. The boys with 
their girns and guddlings do 
little harm in comparison. 

An occasional herling, or sea- 
trout, something to boast of 
for days, can hardly be grudged 
by riparian owners who have 
not forgotten their own boy- 
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hood, the fascination of warm 
summer evenings spent bare- 
legged beneath the alder trees 
and bending willows. The 
stream makes silver ripples and 
a gurgling song about the 
shallows and the brown, groping 
arms, while as dusk falls queer 
river sounds—plops, splashes, 
and faint rustlings—bring near 
the flavour of mystery and 
adventure. 

Brown are the boys as small 
bronze statues; slippery as 
eels among the stones; almost 
illusive as the shadows. Come 
upon them suddenly and they 
disappear—vanish under banks, 
or into reed clumps. Of all 
wild creatures boys are the 
most difficult to stalk, and to 
study their habits would tax 
the resources of the most experi- 
enced naturalist. 

High adventure in broad day- 
light, as well as after dark, 
comes to guddlers when they 
are hunted. Water - bailiffs, 
farmers, and people without 
memories or sentiment, are all 
foes; yet danger seems never 
quite to make these urchins 
lose their heads. They are 
cunning in the wildest moments 
of surprise, and flight, if head- 
long, is not blind. They squat 
and let the enemy run past, 
watching pop-eyed from the 
fern while he goes blundering on. 

Chasing boys is an unremun- 
erative game, making you sweat 
for nothing. You hardly ever 
catch them, and if you do— 
what then? A feeling of futile 
victory and embarrassment. 
Had it not been for chance— 
a stumble or unclimbable fence 
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—the panting creature in your 
hands would have been a mile 
away. You wish to God he 
was, and feel wunspeakably 
foolish, mouthing of what will 
happen next time. Next time 
he gets clean away, and you 
curse with a better sense of 
freedom and justice. 

Some people specialise in boy- 
hunting. To them the sight 
of a boy is like a red rag to a 
bull. They charge head down, 
generally bellowing, and often 
blind. These are the persons 
who go blundering past while 
the boy squats: farmers, 
keepers, and—no, not police- 
men. Policemen know better, 
and have learnt, long ago, not 
to waste energy on useless 
pursuits. 

Taking clothes away when 
boys are guddling naked in the 
stream is an even dirtier trick 
than fish- poaching with a 
bucket, and a man must be 
exceptionally mean, or decrepit, 
to do such a thing. Fancy 
yourself with a bundle of little 
boys’ clothes in your arms. 
What would you do with them ? 
Nail them on a wall beside the 
rotting carcases of stoats and 
corbies ? They are not pelts to 
be proud of. I imagine you 
would drop them in the nearest 
bed of nettles, where their 
owners could reach them with- 
out being too badly stung. 
Personally, I should want to 
make quite sure that the things 
were found. I might even go 
back and tell the boys where 
to look, in which case I might 
just as well fork the sarks and 
breeks out of the nettles and 
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replace them on the river-bank. 
In fact, I should feel a fool, 
either way ; and so would you. 

I once watched a keeper in 
full cry after a stark-naked 
and glorious guddler, who had 
been almost surprised _ red- 
handed. Why he left the stream 
I cannot guess, for he must 
have known he was compara- 
tively safe there ; but the reason 
for his landing on the same 
side as the keeper was obvious. 
Racing along the bank, he was 
picking up trout as he ran, 
using his blue cotton shirt as a 
creel. 

I have remarked that village 
urchins do not lose their heads, 
and this was positive proof— 
@ perfect example of uncon- 
querable cheek. He remem- 


bered where he had grassed 
every fish, and I do not suppose 


he missed one. A most exas- 
perating fact for the keeper 
to note. The man was stepping 
to his chin, like a hackney ; the 
best way, I presume, to get 
big boots over the ground ; and 
his arms were working like 
piston-rods. In contrast, the 
little poacher boy skimmed 
across the land, adding insult 
to injury by an exhibition of 
such superior grace. 

The contest was unequal, 
and presently the keeper 
stopped. Poor fellow; only 
doing his duty, but heaven 
grant duty may never compel 
me to show to 
advantage. Where the quarry 
went I cannot tell, for he dis- 
appeared, still running. There 
are willow-beds down-stream, 
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and he could lurk among them, 
counting his trout, till the coast 
was clear; then steal up-river 
for his breeks and braces. I 
do not think that boy will ever 
be caught. Eels may be, or 
herling, but never the elusive 
guddler. 


I think we have more friends 
than enemies: human friends 
and animal friends. A few 
cannot help distrusting us, but 
on the whole we are good neigh- 
bours ; tolerated where we are 
not loved. Three old people 
in a farm take interest in the 
Gang. They are childless, a 
couple of brothers and a sister ; 
gaunt, serious folk, whose 
laughter is like the creaking of 
old chairs. Slow they are, 
particularly to forgive, and their 
lives are strangely without 
colour. Drab, grizzle, and 
mottled grey. Their faces, 
clothes, and surroundings are 
all of neutral tints, relieved by 
one brilliant spot, a fuchsia 
in the parlour window. The 
‘fushie’ is the pride of their 
hearts, and the inspiration of 
their warmer moods. 

I put in a word for the Gang 
while praising the ‘ fushie,’ and 
old Andie, head of the family, 
took them on trust from me. 
Not completely, but with reser- 
vations, and that I should 
make good any damage done 
to stock or crops. He has not 
claimed anything so far, but 
he sometimes looks as though 
he might. Still, I am convinced 
he, brother Mark, and sister 
Mary have a soft spot in their 
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hearts for youth in the abstract. 
If the Gang could be translated 
into the spirit of childhood 
without its devastating reality, 
the old people would worship 
them with sentiment and tears 
when the ‘ fushie’ bloomed. As 
it is they cannot get rid of the 
haunting fear that living boys 
may blight something just as 
precious as their tended pot- 
plant. The peering faces of 
the men, peeping through the 
dyke with stretched upper lips, 
and lines from nose to mouth 
accentuated by anxiety, are 
frequent objects near our 
haunts. They cannot help dis- 
trusting us, and then, too, they 
are filled with a lively curiosity. 

Sometimes Andie gives a 
hand at fish-guddling. That is 
to say, he stands on the bank 
and directs, casting a shadow 


where none should be, benevo- 


lently spoiling sport. Mark 
comes prowling through the 
camp at least once a day, 
collecting evidence of how we 
live for the information of 
Mary. Mary sends us little 
gifts : yellow scones gone wrong 
in the baking, and pots of 
fermenting jam. To her frugal 
mind boys should be able to eat 
anything, and she means well. 
We never get butter or eggs, 
because even in an advanced 
state of rancidity there is a 
market for both. The village 
grocer has to take them or 
lose a farmer’s custom. I am 
told that bad butter makes 
excellent biscuits. A sack of 
potatoes is neither here nor 
there when they have begun 
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to sprout in the pit, and we buy 
milk. 

The butcher is a jolly fellow, 
who sends us, through his son, 
a member of the Gang, black- 
puddings for supper. He has 
no stock or crops to worry 
about, and so can afford to be 
kindly without the influence of 
a ‘fushie. He has a big red 
face of his own to supply colour 
in his life. His wife serves in 
the shop, herds a young family, 
and looks after the hens. She 
collects eggs in her pocket, 
and forgets about them till 
the next time she passes through 
a door. Then she becomes a 
human omelette to the accom- 
paniment of lamentations loud 
and shrill. Accounts she keeps 
on bits of paper fastened to the 
wall with string, and used for 
wrapping up meat for customers. 
Naturally there is confusion at 
times, but Mr and Mrs Butcher, 
haphazard and good-natured, 
are not in the least put about. 
Young Butcher—Wee Butch— 
has a brother whose thumb 
went through the sausage- 
machine, and who has figured 
as an object of interest and 
speculation in the village ever 
since. 

The brothers Black-head and 
Red-head are jealous of the 
Gang. They are the two 
most odious boys I know. 
Black-head is oily on the coldest 
day, pasty-faced in the height 
of summer, and Red-head is 
kippered and warped in mind. 
They enjoy a reputation for 
being nice, civil boys by those 
who have not heard them swear, 
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and are said to be an example 
to other boys. The Gang 
includes them among animals 
to be hunted at sight, which 
seems a pity, because associating 
with a community like the 
Gang would be their only chance 
of salvation. It is useless to 
lay such views before savages. 
The lofty ideals to which they 
are sworn do not mount so 
high, and they are out rather to 
preserve the inviolable laws of 
their clan than to weaken them 
by promiscuous proselytising 
among the unworthy. 

Ideals exist; a bunch of 
carrots held before a donkey’s 
nose; rarely attainable by 
saints, never by small boys, 
which is just as well, because 
a boy with very lofty ideas is 
apt to become a prig. There 
is a native goodness in him, 
far better than anything high- 
flown, that grows naturally as 
bracken on the hills. It is 
wonderful what boy nature will 
survive in the way of so-called 
education, and were he not a 
tough proposition he would be 
utterly spoiled. Black-head and 
Red-head do not count, being 
but horrid examples of what 
standardised boys might be. 
They pass exams and carry 
prizes home; their success in 
life is assured; and yet one 
cannot feel for them the affec- 
tion one feels towards the Gang, 
nor the assurance of the same 
loyalty. 

With all the selfishness and 
money-grubbing in the world, 
one hails with joy such people 
as Mr and Mrs Butcher and 
other simpletons who somehow 
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flourish without degrees or 
scholarships. They are happy 
folk, and happiness is the crown 
of life’s success. 

The old trio at the farm are 
not happy. They think too 
much of gain; and money— 
‘ siller,’ they call it—is to them 
a second God. Their father 
was the same, and left his 
hoard to them on the condition 
they remained unmarried. It 
suits them well enough, but 
shrivelled, gaunt, and barren, 
the soft spots in their hearts 
contract and harden year by 
year. I really believe they are 
beholden to the Gang for keep- 
ing alive some sparks of human 
love. 

They cannot help being sus- 


picious, or cease tormenting 
themselves with unnecessary 
qualms. I can faney Andie 


sitting bolt upright in his bed, 
seized in the middle of the 
night with panic about a gate. 
The Gang are very good about 
shutting gates, but they always 
get the blame if one is left 
open. They give old Andie 
nightmares, I know. He sees 
them tearing down his hay- 
cocks, riding his farm horses, 
eating his turnips, or playing 
the devil generally. They do 
not, as a matter of fact, and 
would far rather hunt Black- 
head and Red-head than sheep, 
any day. Mark and Andy share 
a room—have done so for the 
last fifty years—and doubtless 
share the nightmares. Queer 
old figures in their sarks, bob- 
bing up in turn, or simultane- 
ously when an extra frightful 
possibility hits them both at 
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once. Their old grey faces 
show pallid in the dark, and 
their voices are hollow whispers 
for fear of waking our Mary in 
the next room. 

Morning sends them scuffling 
down tocamp. There is nothing 
wrong; none of their fears is 
realised ; so with feelings of 
relief they thaw and warm 
and chaff the boys. We are 
sure to get a present after that ; 
pickles, most likely ; the Gang 
has stirred once more the dying 
embers of humanity. 

I do not know whether to call 
the Minister friend or enemy. 
I think he is a rare combination 
of both; a kind of collie-dog 
that has taken to sheep-chasing, 
but would not hurt the lambs 
on any account. The little 
lambs—small boys—cause him 
no end of trouble. He likes 
them, but something in their 
irreverent impudence rouses an 
impetuosity within him that 
finds vent in wild sallies and 
pursuits, umbrella charges and 
futile sweat. 

Boys are always on the look- 
out for such people, and the 
Minister is generally on the 
look-out for them. He is 
nearly as quick and quite as 
cunning, and there is a constant 
fizzle and pop throughout their 
intercourse. The Minister says 
he owes a duty to the young 
people of the village, and he 
seldom neglects it. A goodly 
share of the Gang spirit is his, 
and he pits himself against 
other Gangs with joyful abandon 
disguised as a sense of duty. 

Tackling his lambs from the 
pulpit has convinced him that 
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words, mere words, even when 
spiced with references to hell, 
are futile. Boys expect that 
sort of thing in church, so he 
waits to catch them outside 
when they are not expecting it. 
My private opinion is he does 
not want to reform little boys. 
If they could be changed into 
plaster saints half the zest of 
life would be gone, and I suspect 
that he secretly gets impatient 
with the very good boys in his 
Sunday School. He has to 
hold them up as patterns, but 
they afford him no thrills such 
as he obtains in open warfare 
with the ungodly. 

The Manse stands near a 
lane that divides its garden 
from a disused quarry-hole, the 
headquarters of a lawless band, 
who use it for those kinds of 
games that cannot be played 
on the public road. The place 
is a tangle of mounds overgrown 
with bushes, among which larger 
trees, spruce and ash, have 
shot up, making dense cover 
full of boulders and pitfalls. 
A narrow stream flows through 
it from a spring below a sand- 
stone scaur. <A stone wall 
protects the edge, and every 
time the Minister comes out 
of his gate he darts across the 
lane to stick his head over the 
wall on the chance of seeing 
something. 

He looks upon the quarry- 
hole as a place of dark mysteries 
he can only suspect, and he 
plans each day to explore its 
recesses. He wants to investi- 
gate the Gang’s lair, and to 
compare its backwoods arrange- 
ments with what he remembers 
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of similar dens he and his pals 
frequented years ago. Would 
he find the same clutter of 
objects he himself used to amass 
and treasure? Some things 
would be different: cast-off 
motor tyres, for example, and 
bits of a wireless set. 

Infernal things, those motor 
tyres. He meets them bowling 
down the hill beyond the manse, 
and has to jump and look 
ridiculous. There is nothing 
to be gained by shaking fists 
at motor tyres, and it only 
adds to the unspeakable joy 
of those who set them rolling. 
Boys, of course. If he could 
but catch them ! 

In the quarry-hole there 
would be a shelter, a hut of 
the type that never varies; 
an arrangement of sticks covered 
with branches, grass, and fern ; 
the type of hut that has come 
down through the ages from 
remote ancestors, and which 
only boys remember. We lose 
the instinct as we grow up. 
The Minister would like to try 
if his hand has altogether lost 
its cunning. 

A whiff of smoke is intriguing, 
and the knowledge that they 
are cooking something down 
there. He could show them 
how to cook; he knows that, 
but not in his clerical black. 
He regards his official uniform 
with momentary disfavour. The 
Minister has chased boys to 
the verge of the quarry, but no 
farther. An unspoken law of 
sanctuary restrains his rush, 
and he pulls up snorting, instince- 
tively playing the game as it 
should be played. To catch 
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some tardy one ‘a most 
notorious bleacher’ in the 


pants, just as he is diving into 
safety, is all he may with luck 
accomplish. 

The thought that these same 
boys can look like saints in 
Sunday School lends certain 
vicious force to the toe of an 
extended boot. He knows them. 
Stealers of apples, throwers of 
stones, bowlers of motor tyres : 
he must teach them to behave 
as Christians, and mingle his 
homilies with ‘bleachers’ in 
the pants, ambuscades, and 
running fights through six days 
of the week. Once a year a 
general amnesty is proclaimed, 
and they all go for a Sunday 
School trip. 

The Dominie and the Minister 
agree, up to a point, about 
boys; but the Minister feels 
his friend is too pessimistic— 
too morose—in his outlook. 
Boys have long ceased to stimu- 
late the Dominie ; they depress 
him. He has had an overdose 
of boys, so that the very mention 
of them turns him faintly sick. 
He is gloomy about their future, 
and thanks God he is a single 
man. 

He and the Minister are both 
bachelors, and state the fact 
boastfully. By moonlight they 
may chance to meet in the 
Manse lane—a very Lovers’ 
Walk. Strange that lovers prefer 
the railway bridge and the glare 
of everybody’s head-lamps, while 
the lane is left for the perambula- 
tions of disgruntled Dominies. 
Each knows what has called 
the other out from his fireside, 
and how the magic of moon- 
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light has wrought upon his 
soul. The Minister quotes 
Burns, and the Dominie chews 
upon his pipe. They may 
possibly collide, mistaking one 
another for motor tyres, and 
damning the boys before they 
get back from dreams to reality. 

All very well to thank God 
for single blessedness, but by 
moonlight in the lane, with the 
tinkle of a stream hard-by, and 
shadows cast by pine trees in 
the quarry-hole, it is not so 
easy to sound convincing. They 
are drawn together, yet repelled ; 
looking forward to prosaic 
tomorrow, knowing the shame 
that will come with recollection 
of sentimental yearnings, even 
though unexpressed. Instead, 
a reference is made to the 
Manse refuse-dump, just over 
the wall in the quarry-hole. It 
hums a little by night, but not 
to an insanitary extent. Very 
little is wasted at the Manse, not 
even old sermons, which the 
Minister preserves, a8 his sister 
bottles fruit, to be fed to the 
unsuspecting after a lapse of 
years as something fresh. 

At the railway level-crossing, 
those gates that separate their 
worlds, they say good-night. 
The Dominie returns to his 
ugly house past which the 
ceaseless flow of traffic rumbles, 
while the Minister retires to 
the sleepy backwater of his 
manse and glebe, which nothing 
disturbs, and against the 
influence of which he feels it 
necessary to strive. A means 
towards an end: his sallies 
and excursions have their use. 
They are not aimless, and serve 
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to keep his limbs supple and his 
heart young. 

The old people, the Minister, 
and the Dominie are some of 
our human friends, but there 
are others, commonly called 
brute beasts, but never by us. 
We call them just whatever 
suits them and our fancy, and 
they are among our best and 
staunchest friends. I am sure 
the Gang considered me mad 
when I first began to talk 
nonsense about animals. It 
was an experiment on my part, 
a feeler thrown out to test their 
capacity for response. There 
was none; a blank and some- 
what grieved silence, as though 
they regretted my _ evident 
decline in intellect. 

These little toughs have 
imagination, some of them are 
expert liars, but they shy off 
any new conception of familiar 
objects. It took them a little 
time to consider the matter, 
and then I heard them talk 
of ‘kidding’ themselves. “ Let’s 
kid ourselves the old Jenny- 
heron knows what we are talking 
about.” After that it was they 
who led and I followed, into a 
perfect social whirl of birds and 
beasts. There was not a creature 
about the place for which they 
did not invent a life-story. 
Domestic life, public life, and a 
host of prejudices and opinions 
that would have done credit to 
man himself. 

I almost repented of starting 
the game. The beasts had 
become so human and needed 
so much consideration. But 
there were healthy periods of 
reaction when instinct reasserted 
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itself. It is difficult to preserve 
pretty fictions about rabbits. 
Except when they sit up to 
wash their faces, they are un- 
interesting, smelly things, and 
they are always having young 
ones in the wrong place. Rabbits 
are facts and you cannot make 
them into anything else, and 
rabbit-warrens are rural slums 
given over entirely to pro- 
creation. 

Of course, you cannot make 
friends of every living creature. 
Tigers, I take it, are a trifle 
touchy, and leopards are too 
stand-offish to make real pals. 
Then there are fishes, worms, 
and tadpoles; all cold-blooded 
and aloof. Curiously enough, 
the latter stage of a tadpole is 
far more chummy. A frog has 
character and enterprise. He 
likes to hop into your tent on 
damp evenings. The kidding 
mania leads to all kinds of 
discoveries, and while watching 
one creature another is detected. 
Shy neighbours reveal their 
habitations, and the river-banks 
disclose dozens of unsuspected 
dwellers. A wide circle of 
bowing acquaintances is estab- 
lished. One cannot fit stories 
on them all; kidding has its 
limits, and only the outstanding 
characters are provided with 
complete histories. 

There is the old rat, up in 
the sand-pit near our camping- 
place. He has a wife and a 
son. There must have been a 
larger family, for rats are pro- 
lific, but as far as we can see 
there are just those three: Mr 
Rat, Mrs Rat, and the son. Of 
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course, they may be females, 


but it makes a better story to 
divide the sexes, and they are 
not all the same size. Mr Rat 
is said to be on the dole, and 
given to drink. His nerves 
are beginning to give way, 80 
that he sees imaginary things, 
and is never quite sure whether 
@ phenomenon is real or not. 
Mrs Rat is a hard-working and 
shrewish woman, lean, with 
prominent front teeth. Master 
Rat belongs to a rodent Gang ; 
the characteristics are unmis- 
takable. 

The other evening a news- 
paper outside a tent began to 
move, and somebody heaved a 
brick at it. A bad shot, but 
enough to send old father rat 
scuttling for home in a state of 
palpitations and horror. He 
is a well-known coward, and 
not being certain whether the 
brick was a real one or a figment 
of his disordered imagination, 
declined to put his nose outside 
the house again. The evening 
paper remained where he had 
dropped it, and for us the 
incident seemed closed. Not 
80, however ; for in a short time 
Master Rat, member of the 
Gang that knows no fear, need- 
ing little maternal encourage- 
ment and wholly scornful of 
his palpitating sire (the Old 
Man), appeared. Without the 
least hurry he sauntered down 
the bank, took hold of the 
paper, and carried it off, or 
rather dragged it away, like a 
carpet. No brick was thrown 


at him, but as the last of the 
paper disappeared into a hole 
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with a final jerk, there was a 
faint sound as of cheering in 
the camp. What a story you 
could weave to kid yourself with 
out of this ! 

The little black cat who made 
her nursery in a tree, nearly 
thirty feet from the ground, 
needs no aids from imagination 
to enhance her story. She 
had four black - and - white 
kittens, in a hole where previ- 
ously an owl had reared its 
young, after a pair of jackdaws 
were done with it. The respec- 
tive families never met, so that 
I have been denied the sight 
of an owl v. cat fight. Our little 
cat was a peaceful and undis- 
turbed householder while we 
knew her. 

She came into our lives and 
out again, like many other 
things, but while she remained 
her domestic arrangements were 
a source of endless interest. At 
first she was shy, and only 
came down at night, when 
moonlight would reveal a silent 
smudge flitting through the 
camp to explore the cook- 
house in search of tit-bits. We 
left things about for her, scraps 
of meat and milk in saucers, 
till the happy idea struck some- 
one to provide small fish from 
the river. That finally won the 
cat, and she gave up being 
shy. Boys could climb to her 
nest without scaring her, and 
for a long time they never 
touched the kittens. 

Then discussions arose. <A 
first litter is known to be 
uncertain, ‘not sonsy,’ as the 
natives express it; a try-out, 
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as it were, before settling down 
to the business of race repro- 
duction. The matter was 
argued in mid-air among the 
branches and after lights-out 
in tents, and it all pointed to 
the eventual adoption and 
annexation of the black-and- 
white kittens. Sonsy or not, 
they were bespoken, and drawn 
lots for; I believe that even 
cash changed hands. It was 
all settled as soon as the 
kittens were old enough to be 
moved. 

Here is a case in point where 
I give an animal credit for 
something more than instinct. 
How did the cat know the 
exact date on which her babies 
were to be removed? She 
must have been listening round 
the tents, put two and two 
together, and reasoned. Per- 
haps she had a sense of humour. 
At any rate, on the morning 
arranged for the abduction, 
climbers found an empty nest. 
The black cat had carried off 
her children in the night, and 
we never saw her or them 
again. They say a cat that 
kittens in the woods, if forced 
to move, invariably takes the 
litter back to where she herself 
belongs, so we hope our friends 
found shelter in some snug 
barn. Next year the black cat 
may come again, and by that 
time weasels may have polished 
off the rat family. Some of the 
Gang will be missing, but the 
blanks are filled so quickly one 
has hardly time to miss an old 
friend before his place is taken 
by another. The spirit is 
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handed on from one to another, 
and however human forms may 
alter, nature remains the same. 
The Gang remains, the nearest 
thing to nature in the wild, to 
kid itseli—and me. 


Nothing seems to impress 
them very much, and they are 
quite content to take the best 
of life in the way of fun or 
mischief. Because they come 
and go, apparently without 
regret, they seem astoundingly 
callous, till one wonders where 
the attraction lies in associating 
with them. How can they be 
so heartless and yet so attrac- 
tive? The Old Guard supplies 
the needed explanation. 

These senior lads were once 
members of the Gang, scattered 
now, most of them, in various 
trades and professions, but still 
Gang-conscious. They like to 
spend their holidays in camp 
with us, and from them one 
gets a clearer notion of Gang 
mentality ; not complete en- 
lightenment, but enough to 
prove that every incident, how- 
ever trifling, and the smallest 
details, have been marked. 
Details about me; acts or 
reactions, which at the time I 
had thought were unnoticed. 
These feather-brained brats are 
very observant, and the realisa- 
tion sets me to review the past 
with a tingling of ears at the 
recollection of inanities hitherto 
believed to have passed unde- 
tected. They marked every 
lapse, and now the Old Guard 
thinks it funny to remind me 
of them. 
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The salve is that I myself 
have not been forgotten. They 
drop in from English cities, 
from foreign lands, from far 
and near, these cheery youths, 
from many walks in life. Some 
have done well, some indiffer- 
ently, but one and all are drawn, 
by the invincible spell of 
memory, to those places where 
they once ran wild in fellowship 
with the unholy Gang. 

And how they melt back into 
what they were! They have 
never really changed, and the 
shedding of a city’s perfection 
in summer garb takes no more 
than five minutes. They recap- 
ture what most of us can never 
have again: a slice of the past, 
unimpaired, with all its pristine 
glamour. Their instincts are 
undulled ; they grin in the old 
familiar way, poke fun at me, 
just as they used to do; flash 
the same quick glance to see 
that their fun is not being taken 
seriously ; but their sense of 
humour is hardly so keen-edged 
and caustic. They seem to 
have mellowed. 

What strikes me most is a 
certain reversal in our positions. 
They take charge of me; not 
ostentatiously, but with a firm, 
quiet determination that I shall 
do nothing. In camp they take 
hold and run the show, patting 
me on the back with kind 
injunctions to lie down and rest 
myself. How old they must 
think me, how infirm, how 
ineffably dithering! One dear 
soul is a budding parson. He 
arrived last summer with a 
bundle of books and a fixed 
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intention to read hard—under 
ideal conditions. The environ- 
ment is perfect, I grant: the 
wide outlook over a peaceful 
countryside ; distant mountains 
and a glimmer of the sea; 
shade beneath trees, and a 
hundred spots made for reading 
or contemplation. Alas! There 
remains the Gang, and its 
spirit is infectious. 

I never saw him open a book, 
but he was a champion hand 
at tickling trout. There were 
two other fellows of his own age 
in camp: a sailor on leave and 
a plumber’s apprentice. That is 
the delight of our informal 
gatherings: you never know 
who or what will roll up; but 
stripped for action the type is 
broadly uniform. They are 
people who want to revert to 
Gangdom, who have the back- 
woods instinct and are not 
ashamed of it; who work like 
navvies and play like children. 

These older lads have a 
charming lack of that reserve 
80 engrained in younger boys. 
They talk openly about their 
aspirations and their gals. 
Every fellow has a gal, even 
the budding parson, but she 
is not a sweetheart as a general 
rule. She seems rather to be 
an indispensable adjunct to a 
young man’s existence, like his 
shaving-tackle, or wrist-watch. 
He is incomplete and out of 
fashion without her, and she 
is often an exacting huzzy. 
He gets discipline, if not 
romance, and buys experience 
at the cost of much spare time. 
As far as I can see, the gals 


do not expect presents, but they 
do demand constant attendance. 
Perhaps some of the joyful 
brays I hear are due to feelings 
of temporary relief, and the 
slightly chastened air of the 
last day may denote uncomfort- 
able forebodings. I do not 
know, and such speculations 
are too cynical for any creature 
older than a cub. 

“Do youremember?’’ Moods 
of reminiscence come with even- 
tide ; when the peace of night 
is falling on the camp. Wonder- 
ful periods of semi-darkness, 
scented by innumerable odours 
from woods, pastures, and hay 
piked up in fields. Nothing so 
keenly spurs memory as scents : 
wild mint, elders, or the frag- 
rance of cattle rising through a 
misty dusk. Do I remember ? 
Can I ever forget? Never can 
life bring again such days— 
such nights as these. I have 
seen them grow up about me; 
boys change to men, who one 
by one slip out upon the current 
that carries them to unknown 
seas. Ave atque vale—So long 
—and then silence, perhaps for 
years. From some Canadian 
homestead, winter- bound, a 
letter comes. ‘‘ The country is 
blocked by snow and I haven’t 
seen a soul for weeks. Do you 
remember? ’’ There is some- 
thing touching—vastly appeal- 
ing—in such a call. Letters 
are frequently a queer mixture 
of business terms and affection, 
beginning Dear Sir and ending 
Yours affectionately. It is 
exactly how they feel—a 
mixture of respect and love— 
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exactly how one would wish 
them to feel towards a bloke 
so much older than themselves. 
The bloke feels very grateful 
and humbled. 

A token from a member of 
the Gang, a Christmas card 
or something ridiculous made 
with a fret-saw, is given under 
a tacit agreement that the 
giver must never be thanked, 
the gift never referred to, and 
the whole transaction treated 
with a secrecy befitting an 
awful crime. Such is a Gang 
boy’s horror of sentiment. The 
older lads are different. They 
like response, a word of thanks, 
and to feel that an advance 
has been met half-way. <A 
letter may be an 8.0.8. message 
in disguise, and to some of 
them this place may mean a 
great deal more than a mere 
holiday resort. 

Harking back to childishness 
has a significance of its own, 
and affords the same kind of 
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answer to problems we may 
find in any growing movement. 
By going back to the root and 
foundation we can see how 
needlessly involved some of 
our later life has been. We 
regain a steadying impulse to 
start us off afresh. 

Hopes and fears ; aspirations 
and the struggle for clear vision. 
If by returning here these lads 
find a breathing space wherein 
to adjust their mental equilib- 
rium, one corner of the world 
has justified its existence. 
These lads are pioneers opening 
up new country, but they never 
forget the old. It draws them 
back, and the Gang absorbs 
them. 

Sleep sound, you little rats 
curled up in blankets, uncon- 
scious influences felt across 
leagues of earth and sea. Sleep 
sound while we, still wakeful, 
over @ last pipe ask each other 
the same old question: Do 
you remember ? 
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COCHRANE’S LANDING. 


BY FRANCIS MILTON. 


Forty degrees south of the 
Equator the forbidding, surf- 
beaten coast of Chile is pierced 
by a deep, narrow inlet: the 
mouth of the Rio Valdivia. 
Here Spanish names crowd thick 
upon the chart—Morro Gonzalo 
—San Carlos—Las Tres Her- 
manas — headland — island— 
shoal. Among them, in small 
italic letters, barely visible in 
the hatching that indicates the 
precipitous nature of the 
coast, is one English name: 
COCHRANE LANDg PLACE. 
An unpromising -looking spot 
for a landing; a narrow strip 
of beach at the foot of steeply 
rising ground just within the 
mouth of the estuary, wide 
open to the Pacific from any- 
where north of west; all along 
that shore-line, on the chart, 
the conventional signs that 
stand for strong tidal currents 
and eddies. 

That name upon the chart, 
so obscure that it would prob- 
ably escape the notice of anyone 
not actually searching for it, 
commemorates a feat of arms 
almost unparalleled in history ; 
outstanding even in the life 
of that great Scottish seaman 
whose story reads like something 
far beyond the wildest flights of 
fiction. 

To the soldier or sailor of 
today the affair appears either 
a3 a desperate gamble which— 
by extraordinary luck—came 


off, or else as unreal as a tale of 
one of Homer’s heroes, half 
fancy and half fact. Something, 
at any rate, quite outside our 
modern conception of warfare. 

Both these impressions are 
entirely false. It was a deliber- 
ately planned and brilliantly 
conceived operation of the 
success of which Cochrane felt 
singularly confident. Given a 
leader of Cochrane’s calibre (an 
almost prohibitive postulate, I 
admit) endowed with his 
tremendous moral courage and 
complete faith in the infinite 
superiority of moral over 
material advantages in war, 
allowing for the tactical modi- 
fications rendered necessary by 
the development of modern 
weapons,: just such a feat is 
possible today. You need not 
agree; but bear the claim in 
mind. 

The year 1818 found Thomas, 
Lord Cochrane, eldest son of the 
ninth Earl of Dundonald, at the 
nadir of his fortunes. In 1793, 
at the age of eighteen, he had 
joined the Navy as a midship- 
man. In 1801 he showed his 
quality by the first—and prob- 
ably the best known—of his 
astonishing achievements. In 
the hostile anchorage of 
Barcelona, in the tiny Speedy, 
brig, of fourteen four-pounders 
and a crew reduced to fifty-five 
all told, he attacked and took 
the Spanish frigate Gamo of 
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thirty-two heavy guns and over 
three hundred men, under the 
noses of several supporting gun- 
boats. That feat was the begin- 
ning both of his triumphs and 
his troubles. He quarelled with 
the Board of Admiralty in 
general, and Lord St Vincent 
in particular, over the delay in 
the promotion of his First 
Lieutenant, Parker, for his 
services in the action; and 
from that day on showed him- 
self to be a genius in war, but 
utterly incapable of managing 
his own affairs. In 1813, by 
sheer wrong-headedness, he con- 
trived to get himself cashiered 
from the Navy, expelled from 
the House of Commons (he sat 
for Westminster), and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment in 
the King’s Bench prison. In 
1818, disgusted, bitter, and 
resentful, he wished only to get 
as far away as possible from 
his native land. And when 
the Chilean Government, at 
that time fighting desperately 
to obtain independence from 
Spain, offered him the supreme 
command of their gallant but 
extemporised fleet, he accepted 
with alacrity. 

The task that faced him was 
formidable enough. His fleet, 
he found, consisted of seven 
ships. A _ fifty-gun frigate, 
captured from the Spaniards 
and renamed the O’Higgins 
(after the Irish patriot, leader 
of the revolt); two converted 
East Indiamen, the San Martin 
of fifty-six and the Lautaro of 
forty-four guns; an eighteen- 
gun sloop-of-war, the Galvarino 
(recently sold out of the British 
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service) ; the Chacabuco, twenty 


guns; and the Araucano and 
Puyrredon, each of sixteen. The 
ships were well enough and not 
ill-found, but there was a 
lamentable and serious lack of 
seamen. The Chilenos were not 
a seafaring race, and it was 
mainly with peasant cultivators 
who had never before so much 
as seen the sea that the fleet 
was manned. A number of 
specially enlisted British and 
North American seamen formed 
an experienced nucleus of 
trained men, but these Cochrane 
found discontented with the 
conditions of service and irregu 
larities of pay. 

The greatest problem of all 
was the question of officers. 
Chilenos of experience there 
were none. Certain foreign 
officers, British, French, and 
American, had joined the service 
of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, but it can readily be 
understood that such enter- 
prising and adventurous spirits 
were none too enthusiastic at 
the appointment to supreme 
command of a recognised master 
of the profession, over whom 
they could not possibly hope 
to exercise the ascendancy they 
had been at pains to establish 
over the inexperienced Chilean 
Admiral. 

Cochrane landed at: Valparaiso 
in the latter part of the year. 
At once began an interminable 
round of feasts and receptions 
in his honour. Cochrane loved 
On St Andrew’s Day he 


gave a dinner in return and 
appeared in the full national 
costume of a Highland chieftain. 
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The startled Chilenos must have 
felt they really were getting 
their money’s worth. And they 
were not far wrong. 

On the 16th of January 1819 
Cochrane took his fleet to sea. 
The first cruise, which lasted 
five months, was by no means 
an unqualified success. It 
opened with a mutiny and 
closed after the second of two 
unsuccessful attempts to destroy 
the Spanish fleet, which 
Cochrane could not bring to 
action, for it lay under the 
forts of Callao. Back in Val- 
paraiso, Cochrane decided that 
an attack by rockets was the 
most likely to succeed, and 
asked for these to be manu- 
factured. Thus equipped, he 
sailed again on 12th Septem- 
ber. The attack, delivered on 
2nd October, was a complete 
fiasco. The rockets had been 
loaded with manure and other 
unorthodox materials and 
proved entirely useless. An 
attempt a few days later to 
prepare the way for attack 
by means of an explosion vessel 
proved equally abortive, being 
foiled by the dropping of the 
wind at the critical moment. 

Cochrane was disconsolate. 
His captains were intriguing 
busily to get him ousted from 
command, and the Govern- 
ment, disappointed in _ its 
extravagant hopes for an 
immediate and overwhelming 
victory, was quite likely to 
listen to their pleading. Some- 
thing must be accomplished, 
and the sooner the better. 

Cochrane’s mind worked 
differently to those of other 
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men. Or, perhaps one should 
say, he was in the habit of 
looking one move further ahead. 
Thus, he never asked himself, 
“What is a weak point to 
attack ?’’ but invariably, ‘‘ What 
point will the enemy consider 
safest from my attack? ’’ For, 
with that complete faith in 
the efficacy of surprise, already 
briefly noted, he knew—and 
one must read the man’s 
autobiography to understand 
the completeness of his con- 
viction—that if only the enemy 
felt perfectly secure, his defences 
were as good as non-existent. 
No new doctrine. But Cochrane 
had the nerve—faith, if you 
like—to trust to it without 
reserve. Not once or twice 
but time and time again—and 
it never failed him. On this 
occasion he had small difficulty 
in choosing, and one must 
admit that Valdivia fully satis- 
fied his strange criterion. 
Valdivia was then the centre 
of the Spanish power in Chile 
and the best defended port in 
South America. The town lies 
about nine miles from the sea, 
up @ narrow winding river beset 
with shoals and islands. The 
navigable channel, in some 


_places less than a quarter of a 


mile wide, runs close under 
first one high defended bank 
and then the other. Naviga- 
tion is difficult. The whole 
estuary lay under 118 guns 
mounted in fifteen well - sited 
forts upon the banks and islands. 
Valdivia had nothing to fear 
from any fleet. 

That was enough for Cochrane. 
The first step was to remove 
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any possible cause of suspicion. 
Accordingly he dispersed his 
fleet to various stations and 
sailed alone in the O’ Higgins 
without giving any hint of his 
intentions. 

He now felt that he might 
safely risk a reconnaissance 
without alarming the Spaniards, 
so on the 18th of January 1820 
he anchored in the mouth of 
the estuary, flying Spanish 
colours, and signalled for a 
pilot. To his great content not 
only a pilot but a compli- 
mentary party of an officer 
and four men came off to him. 
These unfortunates were quietly 
disarmed and made prisoners. 
From these frightened and 
bewildered men Cochrane gained 
much useful information about 
Valdivia and its defences, and 
one piece of news of great 
interest—namely, that they 
were expecting the arrival of 
a Spanish brig-of-war. For two 
days, still flying Spanish colours, 
Cochrane systematically sounded 
the channels and reconnoitred 
the forts while the garrisons, 
puzzled at the non-return of the 
party but still uncertain about 
the true nationality and inten- 
tions of the O’Higgins, held 
their fire. Late on the second 
day, however, suspicion hard- 
ened to certainty and the forts 
opened. Cochrane withdrew his 
boats unscathed and waited 
patiently for the expected brig. 
She arrived next day, and, 
deceived by the Spanish colours, 
surrendered without a _ shot. 
Cochrane then sailed away with 
the brig in company, satisfied 
that the Spaniards would as- 
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sume the capture of the brig to 
have been his sole objective. 

The final arrangements were 
now made. Not far along the 
coast the port of Concepcion 
was held by a Chilean garrison 
under the command of a French 
officer, a M. Freire. To this 
gentleman Cochrane explained 
his project and asked for troops ; 
for though satisfied that with 
his ship’s company and marines 
he could take Valdivia, he 
needed men to garrison the 
forts and town when taken. 
Freire readily agreed to let him 
have 250 men and sent his 
second in command, a country- 
man of his own, Major Beauchef, 
to command them. In the 
harbour Cochrane found a 
Chilean sloop, the Montezuma, 
which he _ forthwith com- 
mandeered, and an Argentine 
brig, the Intrepido, whose cap- 
tain, anxious to injure the 
Spaniards, who were hated as 
bitterly in his own country as in 
Chile, placed her at Cochrane’s 
disposal. Cochrane at once 
embarked the troops in these 
heaven -sent transports and 
sailed for Valdivia. 

But much trouble was yet in 
store for him before he made 
contact with the enemy. It 
has been mentioned that the 
Chilean Navy was seriously 
lacking in officers; and the 
flagship was notably deficent ; 
for Cochrane, himself a con- 
summate seaman, held that 
officers could better be spared 
from the ship that was under 
his own supervision than from 
the rest of the fleet. It so 
happened that the O’Higgins 
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carried at this moment, besides 
Cochrane himself, only two 
lieutenants. Both were incom- 
petent and one, moreover, was 
under arrest. Cochrane there- 
fore had for some days been 
doing the duties of admiral, 
captain, and permanent officer 
of the watch. 

He was almost worn out with 
lack of sleep, and when, on the 
night of the day after leaving 
Concepcion, the wind died and 
left the ship becalmed, he 
decided to get some much- 
needed rest before going into 
action. He handed over the 
ship to the only lieutenant left 
for duty, with strict instructions 
to call him should the wind rise, 
and went below. 

This was an opportunity not 
to be missed. The lieutenant 
called a midshipman, handed 
over the deck to him, and 
followed his admiral’s example. 
The midshipman, seeing the 
ship motionless and the night 
fine, found a quiet spot on 
deck and went to sleep himself. 
The Pride of Chile lay in the 
care of “The sleepy man at 
the wheel and the tired look- 
out ’—neither of whom, nor 
any of the watch on deck, of 
course, were aware that no 
officer remained in active charge. 
An idyllic scene. 

Unfortunately a light breeze 
sprang up; too gentle to dis- 
turb the midshipman. The 
O’Higgins, untended, gathered 
way and drove on to an out- 
lying reef of the island of 
Quiriquina. She went hard on 
amidships, pounding heavily in 
the ground swell and in danger 


of complete destruction should 
the wind and sea get up. 

All was confusion. Cochrane 
came on deck to find his ship’s 
company preparing—so far as 
they were capable of concerted 
action—to abandon ship. To 
this he put a stop in no uncertain 
manner. The sullen hands 
waited, uneasy and half 
mutinous, to see what he would 
do. Cochrane ordered the well 
to be sounded. Five feet of 
water. The pumps were rigged 
and manned. The bars swayed 
up and down, the rods clanked, 
but they would not suck—not 
a drop of water rewarded their 
efforts. Cochrane called the 
carpenter and ordered him to 
dismantle the pumps and repair 
them. Reluctantly that worthy 
obeyed. Meanwhile Cochrane 
set all hands to bailing the ship 
with buckets—hbailing a fifty- 
gun ship! But if it failed to 
hold the leak, it gave all hands 
occupation. 

As soon as the bucket chains 
were organised and working 
smoothly Cochrane went to see 
what progress the carpenter 
was making. The man had 
dismantled the pumps, but was 
now scratching his head over 
the scattered gear, completely 
at a loss. He knew nothing of 
pumps. So the Admiral and 
Commander - in - Chief of the 
Navy of Chile took off his coat 
and added to his duties of 
captain and officer of the 
watch the honorary rating of 
carpenter. And to some pur- 
pose; for by midnight he had 
the pumps working and throw- 
ing a steady stream of water. 
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And to his joy, he found 
that, once fairly working, the 
pumps could hold the leak. 
He asked no more. Orders 
were immediately given for 
heaving the O’Higgins off. 
Horrified, his officers rushed 
to him, demanding that the 
extent of the damage be 
determined first lest once 
off the supporting reef the 
ship should fill and founder. 
Cochrane was not to be moved. 
Valdivia taken, it would be 
time enough to heave the ship 
down and repair her; to Val- 
divia she must go. Cochrane 
had in the ship one officer on 
whom he could rely, Major 
Miller, hic officer of marines, 
a veteran of the Peninsula and 
@ man as resolute as himself. 
In face of these two there was 
nothing more to be said. The 
O’ Higgins was refloated, and, 
with relays of her people toiling 
at the pumps to keep her 
swimming, was got under way. 
But the leak was not the only 
unfortunate result of her strand- 
ing. The water had risen in the 
ship high enough to flood the 
magazine, and all the ammuni- 
tion had been under water. 
Except the few charges on the 
gun-deck the whole of the 
powder was unserviceable. The 
marines had a few rounds in 
their pouches. No matter; 
they still had the bayonet. 
So off limped the O’Higgins to 
take the best defended port in 
South America. 

On the 3rd of February the 
flotilla was closing Valdivia. 
While still out of sight of the 
port Cochrane shifted his flag 
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to the Intrepido, and in spite 
of a heavy sea trans-shipped all 
the marines and troops in the 
O’ Higgins into that ship and 
the Montezuma. The O’ Higgins, 
already known to the Spaniards, 
was ordered to stand off-shore 
and keep out of sight until 
all was over. One cannot 
help wondering who was in 
charge of her, all her officers 
being, presumably, under 
arrest; and what can have 
been the feelings of the ship’s 
company ordered to cruise 
off-shore in a sinking ship! 
That afternoon the Intrepido 
and the Montezuma came up 
with Valdivia. A heavy swell 
was running, sufficient to deter 
even Cochrane from attempting 
to land immediately. Before 
land was sighted, all boats had 
been lowered and towed along- 
side the ships, on the seaward 
side so as to be invisible from 
the shore. Then Cochrane 
hoisted Spanish colours and 
signalled to say that he was 
just arrived from Spain and 
needed a pilot. 

“Send a boat ashore to 
fetch one,” came the answer. 
Cochrane was ready with his 
reply. “Impossible,” he sig- 
nalled, “ all our boats were lost 
in the passage round the Horn.”’ 

The Spaniards, however, had 
seen just a little too much of 
their country’s flag in the last 
few days; the matter of the 
kidnapped Reception Committee 
still rankled. They made no 
answer but posted troops to 
cover the only possible landing 
place and hurried out 300 men 
from the inner defences to rein- 
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force Fort Ingles—the most 
western of the forts on the 
southern shore. Then one of 
the Intrepido’s boats, improperly 
secured, drifted astern into full 
view, and the deception lay 
revealed. Immediately Fort 
Ingles opened fire; one ball 
killed two men in the Intrepido. 
Surf or no surf, Cochrane must 
act at once. 

Forty men were hastily em- 
barked in the launch under the 
command of the redoubtable 
Miller, who, it may be mentioned, 
was suffering severely from a 
wound received a few weeks 
earlier. The launch pulled 
ashore under a heavy but for- 
tunately ineffectual fire; the 
marines sprang out into the 
surf as the keel touched bottom, 
and under Miller’s leadership— 
two men had to support him, 
for he was too weak to cross the 
beach unaided—drove off the 
Spaniards with the bayonet. 
They took up a position, cover- 
ing the beach, to which boat 
after boat followed them, so that 
by 5 p.m. 300 men were ashore, 
clinging precariously to the little 
strip of ground at the foot of the 
steep declivity which, though a 
physical obstacle, offered cover 
from the guns of Fort Ingles. 
A foothold was all that Cochrane 
asked, and the Spaniards made 
no serious effort to dislodge 
him, satisfied, no doubt, that 
in the morning, with full day- 
light and plenty of time, they 
could without difficulty brush 
the crazy Chilenos into the sea. 
But, with every detail of his 
plan already formed and com- 
municated to Miller, Cochrane 
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had no intention of waiting on 
their pleasure. All he wanted 
was to maintain his foothold 
until darkness ; for it had been 
his intention, until forced into 
premature action by the 
exposure of his deceit, to strike 
his blow at night. Darkness 
was essential to the success of 
his plan. And nightfall found 
Miller still holding on. 

As soon as the light was gone, 
Miller detached a small party 
under a gallant young Chilean 
officer named Vidal. This party 
made their way silently to the 
western face of Fort Ingles 
and crept unseen up to the 
ditch that formed the outermost 
of its defences. After giving 
Vidal time to get into position, 
Miller led the main body for- 
ward, along the slippery path, 
passable only in single file. 
A noisy advance, cheering, yell- 
ing their Viva la Patria! firing 
their muskets. The Spaniards 
manned the seaward face of 
the fort to meet this attack 
and opened a terrific fire which, 
in the darkness, had no effect 
on the wary Miller’s men. As 
soon as he heard the firing 
Vidal and his men scrambled 
across the ditch, pulled apart 
the palisade, and crawled into 
the fort. Here, under cover of 
some trees, they formed and 
without warning fired a volley 
into the backs of the defenders. 
The result was dire confusion. 
Before the Spaniards could 
recover, Miller’s men were 
swarming over the parapet and 
allamong them. There followed 
a few minutes of murderous 
work with the bayonet in the 
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darkness and the demoralised 
Spaniards broke and fled, the 
exultant Chilenos on their very 
heels. Naturally, and as Coch- 
rane had foreseen, the fugitives 
headed for the nearest refuge 
and support—the next fort to 
the eastward. Hearing the 
heavy firing at Fort Ingles, the 
commander had sent forward 
a body of troops to the support 
of his compadre. Straight into 
the arms of this support tumbled 
the confused mass of flee- 
ing Spaniards and triumphing 
Chilenos. Cochrane is_ brief, 
but one can picture the scene. 
The reinforcement tramping 
steadily forward in the darkness, 
resolute, no doubt, but keyed 
up to a high pitch as men 
are, advancing to take part in 
an unseen fight in the dark. 
Clatter and yells and half-seen 
figures leaping towards them 
in the darkness; the sharp 
challenge and weapons raised ; 
then, before they can fire, yells 
of “Don’t shoot’? and “ The 
Chilenos.”” The shock of impact 
as the leading fugitives are 
hurled against them by the 
press in rear. Screams as the 
Chilean bayonets take toll of 
the hindmost, confusion, tramp- 
ling, and arms rendered useless 
by the press. They never had 
a chance; the support was 
swept off its feet, turned and 
joined headlong in the flight. 
They came to the fort, yelling 
to their comrades within not 
to fire, to open the gates and 
let them in. The gates were 
opened, and all—flying Span- 
iards and pursuing Chilenos— 
piled through. 
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As far as the Spaniards were 
concerned, the situation was 
completely out of hand. The 
garrison of the fort, surprised, 
rushed by a yelling, terrified 
mob, unable to distinguish 
friend from foe, hesitated. The 
Chilenos alone suffered no in- 
hibition. Every man must be 
an enemy, so faithfully they 
dealt with them. Fugitives, 
garrison and all, they opened 
the gates and fled to the next 
fort—into, over, and through 
it and on towards Fort Choro- 
comayo. Here, across. the 
narrow defile through which 
the pathway ran, 200 men 
and three guns had been posted 
—enough, in that place, to stop 
an army. But once more their 
own friends and comrades in 
their terror proved far more 
formidable than any hostile 
force; the flight swept these 
away in turn and through Fort 
Chorocomayo just as through 
the other three. The pace now 
slackened a trifle—and no 
wonder. The last fort on the 
south bank—Fort Corral—re- 
ceived the fugitives and 
managed to close its gates in 
the face of the Chilenos. But 
not for long. Their blood was 
up and they stormed the fort 
with little loss. 

Helped no doubt by the fact 
that the men had had about 
enough, the officers here got 
them in hand and took stock of 
the position. It was remarkable. 
Dawn found the whole of the 
defences of the southern shore 
in their hands, with a total loss 
of seven killed and nineteen 
wounded. The Spaniards had 
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suffered fifteen or twenty times 
that loss, but, far more 
important, they had _ been 
routed. They had no idea of 
the numbers that had attacked 
them; they knew only that 
they had been completely over- 
whelmed and run out of their 
fortifications like a flock of 
sheep. So confident had Coch- 
rane been of the outcome that 
he had pulled up the river, 
parallel with the advance of 
the troops, in his gig, regardless 
of the fire from the batteries 
on the northern shore. Such 
confidence and the contemptu- 
ous ease with which they had 
been routed could mean only 
that the attacking force must 
be irresistible. So when, at 
daylight, the Intrepido and the 
Montezuma sailed calmly into 
the river (followed soon after 
by the unhappy O’ Higgins), the 
Spaniards abandoned the forts 
on the north side and on the 
islands, and the whole of the 
defences of Valdivia were left 
in Cochrane’s hands. And that 
was fortunate. The exhausted 
crew of the O’Higgins could 
pump no longer. The ship was 
beached to save her from sink- 
ing. The Intrepido ran aground 
on Las Tres Hermanas shoal. 
They failed to get her off and 
she became a total wreck. 
Nothing daunted, after a day 
spent in occupying the forts 
and reorganising his triumphant 
forces, Cochrane sailed up the 
river in the Montezuma to take 
the town. He found it evacu- 
ated, and took bloodless posses- 
sion in the name of the Republic 
of Chile. 
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That, briefly, was the 
sequence of events at the 
taking of Valdivia. I do not 
say, “That is how it was 
done ’—for just how it was 
done I do not know. Once 
the affair had been put in hand 
it seems almost as if it went 
on by its own momentum, and 
the apparent ease with which 
it was accomplished baffles 
analysis. What is the secret ? 
Were the Spanish troops worth- 
less? Hardly, for on every 
other occasion they fought most 
stoutly. Cochrane himself, pur- 
suing more ordinary methods, 
had been repulsed on more than 
one occasion. The war had 
already been going on inter- 
mittently for nine years, and 
for five without respite; a 
bitter, ding-dong struggle in 
which success did not by any 
means go all one way. As 
fighting men the Spaniard and 
the Latin American must not 
be underrated. Luck? No 
doubt. Luck plays a part in 
every military and naval enter- 
prise. But it can hardly be 
claimed that Fortune here was 
partial in her favours—what 
about the grounding of the 
O’Higgins and the ruined 
powder? Were the taking of 
Valdivia the only feat of its 
kind in Oochrane’s life one 
might perhaps return an open 
verdict, but it is matched by 
so many parallel achievements 
—and all accomplished with 
that same baffling ease—that 
one is compelled to attribute 
all to genius. 

The secret is, I think, that at 
which I have already hinted. 
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Cochrane rated the moral— 
clumsy word—to the material in 
war not as four to one or as ten 
to one, or as any finite ratio, 
but as everything to nothing. 
The ultimate conflict in war 
is entirely on the moral plane. 
Even in a subaltern’s dog-fight. 
We see it every day. The 
battalion is held up—the assault 
repulsed. What does this mean ? 
That they have been pushed 
back by physical force? That 
every man has been disabled ? 
No. It has suffered heavy loss, 
and each survivor feels it is 
impossible to go on. He is as 
fit as when he first went into 
action, but he is cowed. In the 
language of the proletariat he 
has had a bellyful. 

Cochrane’s first care was 
always to obtain moral ascend- 
ancy in the most direct way 
from the very conception of an 
operation by every means within 
his power. To this end no detail 
was too paltry—to add to the 
surprise he blacked the faces 
of his boarders when the Speedy 
took the Gamo; no sacrifice 
too great—as witness his delib- 
erate reduction of his force to 
lull the enemy’s suspicions. 

It was all so obvious and 
commonplace to Cochrane that 
he never troubles to put it 
into words. He comes nearest 
to doing so when speaking to 
Miller before this very action 
just described. ‘ Cool calcula- 
tion,’”’ he said, “‘ would make it 
appear that to attempt to take 
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Valdivia is madness. That is 
one reason why the Spaniards 
will hardly believe us in 
earnest.”” Then comes his 
credo : “‘ Operations unexpected 
by the enemy are, when well 
executed, almost certain to 
succeed, whatever be the odds.” 

Many men before and since 
Cochrane’s day have endorsed 
this creed or something very 
like it, yet have accomplished 
nothing to be compared to 
the least of Cochrane’s exploits. 
And the reason I believe is this. 
To make successful use of the 
tremendous weapon of surprise 
one must rely upon it utterly, 
and sacrifice, as Cochrane did, all 
other considerations to that end. 
There must be no half measures. 

For this very reason I do not 
believe that we shall see again 
a leader of his stature produced 
by our civilisation. It is neces- 
sary to have conviction ; some- 
thing more than mere principle ; 
something akin, almost, to burn- 
ing religious faith. Our modern 
viewpoint is all against such 
abandonment. Beyond all else, 
this is not the age of faith. To 
carry the religion metaphor one 
stage further one might say our 
motto is: “ Trust in God—but 
keep your powder dry.’’ Coch- 
rane did not care if he had no 
powder. 

That is the story of the 
obscure legend on Admiralty 
Chart 1318—Cochrane’s landing- 
place. One of the curiosities of 
war. 
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ADVENTURE IN WEEDS. 


BY J. M. N. 
PLANTS open a broad highway round me. Nature was in her 
for thought; but it never most extravagant mood; for 


occurred to me that they were 
sensitive beings until I began 
to practise the ancient art of 
vegetable dyeing. Then I dis- 
covered that they were as 
fugitive as birds of the air, and 
far more capricious. 

I believed that, given suitable 
environment, a plant was one 
of the most reasonable forms 
of life created. I believed that 
the mad, sweet little grass 
flowers, spilt so carelessly every- 
where by nature, which nod 
with every breeze that blows, 
and come so regularly with the 
seasons, and depart in season, 
could never deviate from their 
chosen method of expression, 
and perplex, rather than delight, 
those that pried deeper into 
their life’s history. 

I thought that a daffodil 
was created merely for beauty 
of form; though forest trees, 
besides filling me with satis- 
faction, always surrounded me 
with their vibrations, and I 
suspected individual trees of 
personality. 

When I discovered my Byzan- 
tine tower on Athos and retired 
from the world, I had no thought 
of vegetable dyes. That was 
something I had heard of 
vaguely from the pseudo rug- 
connoisseurs among my friends. 

In the new world which I 
had found, plants rioted all 


the place had too lately been a 
part of monastic property for 
the destruction, which follows 
the wake of the peasant, to 
have set in. Nor had the 
peasant’s goat increased an 
hundredfold as he did later. 

The glades and headlands 
were places of beauty for the 
wanderer. Flowers in all shades 
stood boldly to the waist along 
paths which formerly only 
monks had trodden. Alas! 
They are no longer there, but 
a struggle in thorn thickets is 
necessary to reach blossoms 
that once were common along 
the old pilgrim’s way. Some” 
say they had been eaten out ; 
but I know they have stepped 
back into safety ; for the thorn 
that flourishes on our hills 
defeats even the goats. 

As for the goat, I like his 
sprightly outlines and the wicked 
roll in his eye; his gestures, 
when he appears to be more 
than usually bedevilled. I 
sorrow for him when I see him 
tied in single file with his fellow 
goats, each treading on the 
other’s heels, the leader tied 
to the tail of the donkey, who 
with wagging ears leads them 
from village to village, to the 
butcher’s tree, where in turn 
they are detached from the 
line and slaughtered. The goat 
will see to it that the forests 
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are cleared from the hillsides ; 
and yet they step so jauntily 
on the road that leads to death, 
that one forgives them much. 

People on wooden soles clat- 
tered up my stone-paved ramp 
all day. They wanted work. 
My house is colossal, but my 
household small, and I had 
little work to give them. With 
the best heart in the world 
there is a limit to scrubbing 
and cleaning ; to whitewashing ; 
to gardening ; to hewing furni- 
ture from trees delivered by the 
monks; and my limit was soon 
reached. This they could not 
understand, and they haunted 
me. I grew to dread the sound 
of wood tapping on the stones ; 
for it is hard to say no to 
necessity, and I had lit upon a 
world that was starving for 
work. There is nothing unusual 
in that, of course; the difference 
‘lay in this, I was the only one 
to bear the burden. I began 
to travel by boat rather than 
by my own feet to avoid going 
past the houses. 

An elderly neighbour was 
brought to his death-bed as a 
result of starvation, and some- 
thing had to be done. 

He roused himself and talked. 
He had come as a refugee from 
a village far beyond Czsarea. 
A beehive village, where his 
forefathers had lived in little 
cone-shaped hills, and where 
the art of rug-weaving was 
practised. Fine work, that 
showed pride in the number of 
knots that could be hammered 
into the square centimetre. 
Knots meant nothing to me; 
but he spoke of them lovingly, 
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as a good horse-master speaks 
of horses. He had brought a 
loom to Greece; it was stored 
over his ceiling, for who wanted 
fine rugs in this slap-dash age ? 
He had scissors and hammers, 
which were necessary to his 
craft, and he had rug silk. I 
had no rugs, nor did I want 
silk ones, but here the devil 
was driving, and the man was 
so hard pressed that the only 
way to cheer his heart was to 
give him an order. 

His tidy little wife, buttoned 
into tight black garments, ran 
round the room ripping open 
mattresses and cushions, and 
tumbling highly coloured hanks 
of silk out of them. How those 


first silks dazzled me! They 
were vegetable dyed. 
A procession of women 


started, for the news of the 
order spread with astonishing 
rapidity. They could all do 
rug work! I was doubly on 
the run! They stalked me day 
and night, until I felt that they 
hid in every shadow. 

The man who started that 
first rug died before it was 
finished, but his brother stepped 
into his shoes and carried on 
the work, and managed me so 
well that when a friend bought 
the rug I repeated my order 
for one. I meant the matter 
to end there, for who wanted 
Turkish rugs made in Greece ? 
Who wanted silk rugs which 
belong to another age, an age 
of wall hangings, when moving 
required ponderous thought ? 

Society, however, was against 
me, and one day I decided to 
try and make rugs that people 
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might want. A cottage industry 
would prove an interest, and 
bring bread to the village. 

A long talk with the dead 
man’s brother was unconvincing 
and shattering. I had told him 
that I was prepared to start an 
industry in a small way as a 
trial, but it was only to give 
work to the villagers, and there- 
fore as far as possible everything 
must be done in the village. The 
wool should be washed and 
handspun from the _ sheep’s 
backs, it would be dyed from 
plants gathered by the old 
women, and lastly and chiefly, 
the designs must be Greek and 
not Turkish, and, if possible, 
identified with our part of the 
world. 

He said it was unthinkable. 
Colour and design could not 
come out of Greece. I pointed 
to Athos. It was full of design. 
We would take motives from 
Athos and make our designs. 
He then washed his hands of 
me, borrowed money which he 
never returned, and drifted 
away to a factory in Athens. 
The rugs might have stopped 
with his departure, but the 
village was hungry, and the 
women never ceased to nag. 

Neyer was work in more 
amateur hands! Motives were 
collected from Athos. Natural 
coloured wool was spun, and a 
struggle with design - making 
begun; but the pitfalls were 
many, and though everyone 
was prepared to ruin life for 
me by a constant demand ‘or 
work, they were all prepared 
to ruin that work by cheating 
and trickery. 
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Finally, three designs seemed 
satisfactory, and three looms 
were set up. 

Villagers stood round those 
looms all day long and watched 
the slow growth of the rugs. 
Their remarks were bitter pills 
to swallow, for they all con- 
sidered themselves judges. They 
were critical enough to rouse 
my fighting spirit, and I deter- 
mined to take the bull by all 
its horns and stand or fall by 
my achievement. I sent the 
rugs to an exhibition, and they 
got the championship! But 
this did not cure the doubters, 
though it soothed my feelings. 
They laughed and said it was 
bought, which was in effect 
true; for to my horror a bill 
was presented with the medal, 
to pay for the gold in it! 
Now every year I win the 
championship ; but I no longer 
accept it. 

The industry came into its 
own by that first venture, and 
today orders by the hundred 
can lightly be turned down, 
and our rugs are in the leading 
exhibitions in Europe. Hitler 
has one! Can fame go further 
than that! 

From natural colours we 
ventured to weeds. An old 
woman in reply to a query shyly 
announced that she could make 
a colour from onion skins. This 
roused the worst feelings of one 
of her neighbours, who walked 
round and round the pot 
the skins were boiling in, 
muttering— 

“Golden, she says! 
see! We'll see!” 

The nerve of the shy old 


We'll 
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woman broke and she ran away 
from the work she had started, 
and whether she could make 
golden or not I have never 
found out; for the rival seized 
the pot in triumph and turned 
out a rich chestnut. 

Jealousy flamed in other old 

women now, and several came 
forward with different brews. 
It was slowly borne in upon me 
that if one plant gave a colour, 
then another surely would, and 
I broke a twig of this, a leaf 
of that. I dug roots; I boiled 
and soaked; I studied the 
ancient lore from the spoken 
word of those around me whose 
memories were long enough to 
produce formulas of their fore- 
bears. 
The venture grew in spite of 
derision, and there came a day 
when monks sent roots or plants 
to try, and the village was 
converted. 

By this time I realised how 
little they really knew of the 
possibilities of vegetable dyeing, 
and so I tried every method I 
could think of to coax colour 
from the plants I gathered. I 
tested month by month with 
different results, until in the 
end I found one plant that gave 
nine different colours. The 
dyeing of the wool was mechani- 
cal once the dye was discovered. 
It was like some fascinating 
intrigue to overcome the fickle- 
ness of the plant itself, to make 
it give up what lay hidden. 
The result was always rich. 
How often was I lured with the 
promise of one thing, but in 
defeat got triumph in another 
direction ! How often the plant 
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I thought I knew best startled 
me by producing something 
unexpected! Just as if one 
season gave certain pigments 
more strength than another. 
If one wants to dabble for 
ever in the unknown I suggest 
vegetable dyeing. 

I began with a belief that 
the colour came from the sap. 
But there is no sap in the dried 
husk of onion skins. On extract- 
ing sap from several plants it 
was found to be practically 
colourless. I then decided that 
the dye was in the pigment ; 
but the pigmentation was not 
always the same. It varies 
with the months; it varies 
again with the seasons. 

I took the root of the straw- 
berry arbutus (A. Unedo). Part 
of it was a rich cherry pink, 
part was white. The pink part 
produced a wonderful old rose 
dye, soft as the rose of Bokhara, 
delicate, yet absolutely durable. 
This was in the autumn, which 
is the season of fruiting and 
flowering. The white part of 
the root produced no colour. 
I steeped unboiled roots in 
water for several days. The 
result was the same, a fine old 
rose, with a hint of grey powder- 
ing it. In the spring I tested 
again. The result was a light 
pink. The result of steeping 
the roots in spring was grey, 
but grey with a rose blush to it. 
I boiled it until I reduced the 
water to nil, and the dye lay 
like tar on the bottom of the 
pan, and this tar I stored and 
used when I wanted it. 

The next year I tried again 
during the same months, but 
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the result was quite different. 
What had changed the pig- 
ment? Was the plant merely 
out of sorts? Had a different 
mineral in another soil affected 
it, or stimulated a secondary 
group of cells? I suppose I 
shall never know. 

The bark of the arbutus gives 
yellow ; and green can be had 
from the fresh young leaves, if 
certain rules are followed. It 
is never the same yellow, never 
the same green. 

When the plant is fruiting 
the pigment seems at _ its 
strongest. Here is field for 
speculation. Is the plant taking 
protective measures? During 
the flowering, the period of 
attraction, the colour is not so 
strong. I like to feel I have 
stumbled on the discovery of 
feelings. The mother plant, 
dominating her world through 
her young; the lover plant, 
alluring and sweet, tempting 
busy insects from sterner work, 
to sip and loiter, to act as 
go-betweens to plant lovers, 
who are flitting with colour. 
Thoughts flit from the vegetable 
to the animal kindgom. Has 
pigmentation to do with warlike 
feelings, or is it the result of 
warlike feelings ? 

The rugs travel far, and the 
old women grumble and wail. 
They cast the evil eye into each 
other’s dye pots to spoil the 
brew. They are fussy and 
contrary, and declare the only 
dye worth while is to be bought 
in a packet, where the blue is 
always a blue, or the red a red. 
Plants are too fickle for them. 
But it is the fickle plant that 
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is bringing fame to the tiny 
village. 

The grandmother in our world 
is now of economic value, where 
formerly she was a burden 
once she was past the age 
of herding the goat, gathering 
the wood, gleaning the fields. 
A sigh of relief mingled with 
tears when she was buried. 
The custom was, as she grew 
old, to give her just enough to 
keep her alive, so that some 
slight illness would carry her 
off quickly because of her weak- 
ness. This was not hardness 
of heart, or lack of affection, 
but grim necessity, backed by 
the simple fact that there could 
be no better place than heaven 
for the old and feeble. Now 
the old women are wage earners. 
They dye; they spin; they 
roll wool into balls, and there 
is one grandmother who has 
her own loom and turns out 
rugs with the best of them. 
She teaches pupils, and is the 
best teacher I have. She is 
the shy old woman who told 
me of the golden colour she 
could make from onion skins. 

What hectic efforts we had 
over blue! We had a mixture 
of plants, which gave a good 
dark colour; but it was very 
uncertain. Sometimes it was 
too purple ; sometimes too grey. 
Then one day a woman brought 
me a handful of bark. She 
had dropped some by accident 
into a pail of water, and immedi- 
ately a wonderful blue floated 
out of it. Now this is the only 
plant that I have found that 
gives colour instantly, and I 
believe that this is because it 
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‘ gives from the sap or from 
plant oils. All others have to 
be boiled for a long time before 
the dye shows, and as this 
bark gives a different secondary 
colour as well as the blue from 
the same brew, it is reasonable 
to suppose that there are two 
factors in its production. 
Though it runs so easily, this 
easiness is misleading ; for wool 
will not take the colour until 
the brew has been boiled to the 
consistency of thin paint, and 
this process takes many hours 
of time. 

The blue drifts out like an 
oil, and if you cut down into 
it with your hand it flies away 
in beautiful globules, leaving a 
wake of clear water. This bark 
is a variety of ash, and, of 
course, the intriguing part is 
getting two colours from the 
same brew; the second colour 
varies according to season, 
which also seems to establish 
the fact that it comes from the 
pigment in the plant cells rather 
than from the sap. In spring 
the first wool dyed is an intense 
Chinese blue, but the second 
lot that goes into the pot is 
green with a tinge of turquoise 
in it. In autumn from this 
same bark we get a darker 
more butcher blue, but the 
second dyeing is mauve. This 
is when the leaves and fruit 
are turning scarlet, and the 
red pigments are at their 
strongest, so that the mixture 
with the blue makes the mauve. 
If the dye stands it turns black, 
and the process of dyeing should 
be completed in a day. 

In Persia indigo was the 
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foundation not only of blue 
but of many other colours, and 
there indigo dyeing was con- 
sidered as high an art as the 
science of reds in Turkey or 
Bokhara. But Persia, where 
the art of dyeing had been 
established for centuries, seems, 
in a brief span of fifty years, to 
have entirely lost the art of 
dyeing the fine brilliant blue 
which appears in their old rugs, 
tiles, and manuscripts. This 
is astonishing; for there has 
never been a period when they 
have not manufactured dyes. 
By the merest chance, as 
with blue, we _ discovered 
madder. Not the Persian Rubia 
tinctoria, which is cultivated 
for dyeing purposes, but a wild 
variety which, I think, is R. 
peregrina. I pulled a stray 
plant, which I could not 
identify, from my garden one 
day, and on discovering how 
red its roots were I boiled them. 
Later the monks told me that 
they used it extensively in the 
monasteries. The roots are 
wiry, but full of colour, and 
must be chopped finely before 
boiling. It is a very valuable 
red, and grows freely on the 
hills near us. The Persians 
used madder as a basis, not 
only for their reds, but for 
many other colours. In fact 
they invariably used two or 
three plants for all their founda- 
tions, and a variety of other 
plants to modify their effects. 
Flowers of the madder steeped 
in water and the liquor fer- 
mented give good results. In 
Persia the red in general use 
was made from a decoction of 
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madder, alum-water, and grape 
juice. 

We use madder for all shades 
of red and pink, and get excel- 
lent results from dyeing over 
different shades of natural- 
coloured wools. I think in the 
old craft this idea must have 
been resorted to quite often. 

Rich shades of pink are to 
be had from the rochella, a 
lichen growing near the sea. 
Hypericum, St John’s wort, in 
June gives a bright red from 
the full-blown flowers, which 
only require a moderate boiling 
to give up their colour. 

Dry pine chips from drift- 
wood which is gathered from 
the shore give a good dark 
red, and, modified to brown, is 
used by the fishermen to dye 
their nets. 


The roots of the common 


blackberry, chopped and boiled, 


give a range of very good 
reds indeed, though they take 
a long time to boil for results. 

I never cease to marvel how 
I continued with my first experi- 
ment with the heavy-headed 
thistle, which the peasants call 
Donkey Thorn, and which is a 
wonderful maroon. The boiling 
seemed endless before I got my 
first hint of the wealth of colour 
that was my ultimate reward. 

The Persians made deep 
shades of brown by dyeing 
madder over indigo, and the 
dark Persian blue by applying 
indigo over pure madder. Wood 
brown and camel’s-hair were a 
mixture of madder with the 
yellows, and they used gall-nuts 
largely in making browns. In 
our world we go to the walnut, 
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to the chestnut, to the bracken 
fern, the onion, and the river 
rush for our browns, and also 
to that useful plant the erica. 
We make it darker or lighter 
by skilful blending, or by using 
a dark or medium-coloured 
wool as a base. A weak solution 
of onion skins will give camel’s- 
hair. 

The ancient yellows were from 
Persian berries, turmeric, saffron 
and sumach roots; from com- 
binations of wood dyes and 
flowers of the ochra plant, all 
names that slip from the tongue 
with the ease of poetry. For 
their greens they went to the 
indigo, combined with yellows. 
With buckthorn or rhamnus 
they produced Chinese green, 
with turmeric and Persian berries 
a wide range of greens both 
bright and dull. Grey shades 
they got from the Smyrna gall- 
nuts ; while purple, their richest 
dye, was the result of endless 
research by dyers. The different 
red ingredients, plus rochella 
tinctoria and the wood dyes, 
played a part in its production. 
It probably shows more than 
any other colour the ingenuity 
of dyer and mixer. Their most 
popular shade of violet starts 
with a mixture of milk and 
water, in equal proportions, 
then madder is added, and 
lastly it is converted by a 
sour grape juice. Shades of 
purple, heliotrope, and lavender 
were secured from insects and 
molluses. 

The blending of the dyes 
showed the dyer’s skill, and 
for this he had certain things to 
draw on: vine leaves, mulberry 
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leaves, myrobalans, laurel and 
angelica berries, thistles, capers, 
ivy and myrtle, all which grew 
within easy reach ; for the dyer 
was the product of the East, 
and did not go far afield for his 
stock-in-trade. 

We, too, used the vine leaf, 
and the mulberry ; the fig leaf, 
and the thistle. We, too, stored 
our onion skins against the 
moment when they would be 
required for the dye pot. We 
used quince and pear; but 
nearly everything else was miss- 
ing, and we had to range the 
hillsides for our dyes. 

We used the red berries from 
the creeping ilex, chickweed, 
and sunflower seeds. 

The roots of the juniper, the 
yellow-horned poppy, and the 
orchis vie with chamomile and 
young almond leaves for yellow 
in our dye pots, and the same 
can be said of the tall plant 
with flowers like mignonette, 
which I believe to be Resedaceze 
Luteola, Yellow Weed, or Dyer’s 
Rocket. Ferns, when their 
spores cluster under the fronds, 
give deep yellow. To shade 
these yellows which are strong, 
grape or fig leaves may be used, 
or the berries of the tree called 
Pride of Egypt. 

Stinging nettle gives a delight- 
ful sea green, unaided by any- 
thing else, and the fruit of the 
common rush, which is like 
tiny beads, makes a fine orange. 
It must be picked late in the 
year when the beads themselves 
have turned orange, or dark 
brown will be the result. 

Jack-in-pulpit dipped quickly 
into the blue dye pot will darken 
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it; and the red field poppy, 
which gives a blackish purple, 
can be used to darken colours as 
well. 

Scrub oak gives a dye, and 
so does the myrtle; but the 
plant that lies nearest to my 
heart is the heather. Who in 
treading through heather guesses 
at the colour that lies hidden 
in it? What yellows, what 
bronzes, what greens, and glow- 
ing russets. The corner shop 
will never produce what the 
heather will yield you, and my 
advice is to go to the hillside 
if you want good colour, though 
my conviction is that the pro- 
cess of extracting the dye is too 
troublesome for many to con- 
template. 

Sorrel is our least fickle plant, 
and can always be guaranteed 
to give us a good sober green. 
It is also a useful mordant. 

Here we get back to plant 
pigmentation and what deter- 
minesit. Is it a strong tendency 
to insure that the offspring has 
sufficient imparted to it to 
carry out the life scheme of the 
plant—namely, the protective 
impulse? Is it the action of 
rain on certain ground minerals, 
minerals from some stream or 
spring, the locality of the plant, 
its general feeling of well-being 
(and by well-being I do not 
only mean its food)? Is pig- 
mentation stronger in the season 
in which the plant bears heavy 
crops of fruit, or less ? 

Regarding locality, I have 
only tested this with woad. 
Seeds were sent me from 
England together with the 
formula for making blue. But 
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I have never been able to pro- 


duce blue from it. While on 
the subject of pigmentation, 
this year I experimented with 
bracken. As the fronds uncurl 
they give a golden brown dye. 
This autumn I tested the roots, 
but they proved practically 
colourless. Late in the winter 
I will try again to see if pig- 
mentation changes in the roots 
with the stirring of spring. It 
appears to be so in the almond 
tree. 

The ancient lore of vegetable 
dyeing brought colour into art, 
just as forest or jungle gave 
the impulse to the creatures 
that lived therein to colour 
themselves, and it is a pity 
that it is more or less lost to 
the world. It is a simple art, 
and I believe that the Eastern 
people got practically all their 
effects, not from a wide range 
of material, but from common 
things that were easy to get at, 
and from clever mixing. I 
believe from what I have 
gathered from our old people 
that their formulas were sim- 
plicity itself. Nothing more 
than dyeing one colour over 
another, and mixing their dye 
plants well. I think most of 
their discoveries were accidental, 
but they did their best to hide 
what they knew from their 
neighbours, and pretended their 
art was complicated, for there 
might be a monetary value in 
their knowledge. 

My range of colours is now 
very good, and the formula 
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for all of them is about the 
same. Hard boiling, and setting 
the colours. In the majority 
of cases mine are set in the 
sea, though now and then we 
use vinegar, alum-water, lime- 
water, and in rare instances 
wood ash. 

Some yellows can be changed 
to green by the use of alum in 
weak solution, or green may be 
intensified by it. Blue and 
yellow mixed together will 
always produce green, though 
I prefer to get my greens 
directly from the plants. For 
russet colours a weak solution 
of lime- water may be used, 
though again it is better to 
mix your plants and get the 
colour directly from the dye 
pot. Some countries used urine 
for blues. My blues have always 
been set in the sea. 

Colours can be as sensitive 
as the plants they come from, 
and a copper pot may spoil a 
brew, though some colours do 
not seem to mind. The water 
used in dyeing is a strong 
factor in the ultimate success, 
and it is a good plan to test 
the water by boiling a fragment 
of the plant in it first, and 
never change spring or well if 
the result is good. 

When approaching plants 
with the dye pot as the objec- 
tive, be humble minded; 
neither despair too soon, nor 
triumph too soon, but cultivate 
the philosophy that there is no 
virtue in haste, for there is 
always another day. 
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TRAVELLING 
BY R. R. 


Fiymne during the summer 
months in England is a 
reasonable though somewhat 
uncertain method of transport ; 
in the winter it can become 
something less. Early in 
November one year I was 
ordered to take delivery of a 
bomber at Northolt, in Middle- 
sex, and ferry it to Leuchars. 
I signed for the machine on a 
Monday, and in a short fair 
interval between rainstorms and 
fog, managed to get it flight- 
tested on the following Thurs- 
day afternoon. On Friday 
morning I took off with the 
clouds at about 500 feet, and 
was very glad to make a success- 
ful landing at Henlow forty 
minutes later, creeping into the 
aerodrome in a gap between 
cloud and mist. I was weather- 
bound at Henlow until the 
following Monday, when I suc- 
ceeded in getting as far as 
Duxford, after a rather fright- 
ening experience trying to air- 
navigate through clouds in a 
machine that carried neither 
wireless nor blind-flying equip- 
ment. 

Five impossible flying days 
followed ; then I got as far as 
Grantham, from where, four 
days later, I wrote to Scotland 
cancelling engagements and 
ordering my batman to make 
up and despatch a parcel of 
clothing. I got away three 
days later, determined to con- 
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tinue flying in a northerly 
direction at all hazards and 
disregarding the position of 
Royal Air Force aerodromes. 
Within twenty minutes I had 
been forced down to three 
hundred feet, and it was obvious 
that in front things were worse. 
In a fit of irritation I opened 
the throttle and climbed into 
the clouds. Within two minutes 
the compass began to revolve 
slowly, and I was disinclined 
to make a serious attempt to 
check it. When one is flying 
blind in an aeroplane not carry- 
ing blind-flying instruments, 
one’s clumsy and ham-fisted 
attempts to correct a turn 
which is only being laggardly 
indicated by a compass, some- 
times end in a fall out of the 
cloud in an uncontrolled con- 
dition. When the clear air 
space below is less than five 
hundred feet there is not time 
to recognise and rectify things. 

Therefore I continued to 
climb and turn. At twelve 
thousand feet the grey, swirling 
mist took on a lighter tinge, 
and a few seconds later I broke 
through into clear air. The top 
layer of clouds was very uneven 
and I almost stalled the machine 
in my anxiety to keep above it. 
After nearly an hour of 
obscurity, light and sunshine 
were most welcome. By the 
time I was clear of the last 
wavering pinnacle-like cloud 
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entanglement, the machine was 
at a height of thirteen thousand 
feet. My course on emerging 
had been south-east. I changed 
to north-west and continued to 
climb in order to extend my 
horizon view. From sixteen 
thousand feet the view was 
very grand and somewhat un- 
usual; for towards the east 
the cloud-field ran up into a 
mountain - like cumulus forma- 
tion and at the level at which 
I was now flying there were 
little detached pieces of alto- 
cirrus. Above all, the sun 
shone brilliantly out of a deep- 
blue sky. The contrast of this 
scene with that with which 
we had been familiar for many 
days at earth-level, made me 
chuckle. ‘‘ Who wouldn’t fly, 
if they only knew ? ” I thought. 
I shouted and sang, and endeav- 
oured to perform evolutions with 
the heavy machine, which it 
resented in the thin air to the 
point of losing nearly a thousand 
feet of height. 

Another twenty minutes 
passed before a dark line on 
the western horizon indicated 
the edge of the cloud-field. I 
was sorry the direction was 
west, for my instinct told me 
that I should hold to a northern 
course ; but it was most import- 
ant that I should again establish 
visual contact with the ground, 
and I changed direction accord- 
ingly. About a quarter of an 
hour later I was looking down 
at a waste of waters which I 
judged to be the Irish Sea, with 
a low coast-line beyond. I 
came to the conclusion that I 
was nearer Ireland than 
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England, and since petrol was 
beginning to run low and access 
to the former country looked 
easier than to the latter, I decided 
to complete the crossing and 
refuel at the Baldonnel aero- 
drome. Therefore I continued 
to fly west, losing height gently 
all the time. I had no map of 
Ireland and failed to identify 
the coast, coming to the con- 
clusion that I was some distance 
south of Dublin. I had expected 
to see a rock-bound coast, and 
was surprised to find instead 
that only low sandhills stood 
between land and sea. 

Soon after crossing the coast 
I again met low clouds, and 
was forced down to about two 
hundred feet. The prospect 
northwards was so discouraging 
that I turned and flew south, 
determined to land at the first 
opportunity without searching 
for an aerodrome. I scraped 
over a ridge of low hills with 
barely fifty feet of air clearance, 
and found myself flying over 
well-cultivated country cut up 
into small fields. It looked 
more like England than Ireland, 
but it was stone-walled, which 
was as expected. Then I caught 
sight of an aerodrome. The 
big grey hangars looked friendly. 
I flew round once to check the 
direction of the wind, and then 
landed. As I taxied towards 
the hangars I was trying to 
think why the place seemed 
oddly familiar. Then two air 
mechanics in overalls ran out 
and caught my wing-tips and 
helped to guide me in. As we 
passed a small grey hut standing 
in front of one of the hangars, 
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an officer in uniform strolled 
out and waved. I waved back 
while doing a little quick 
thinking. When he said a 
minute later, ‘‘ Where the devil 
have you been? There’s an 
awful flap about you,” I was 
ready with some indifferent 
reply. Ten minutes later I 
was being told by the Grantham 
Mess Secretary’s clerk that I 
could have my old room again. 
I went into the Mess and had 
a look at an atlas. Evidently 
while I was climbing through 
the clouds, either they had been 
moving east rapidly, or most 
of my climbing had been done 
in an easterly direction. It was 
most fortunate that I had seen 
the break in the cloud-field to 
the west and not to the east. 
It was also most fortunate 
that, having arrived at the 
edge of the cloud-field, I had 
not gone down to water-level 
and flown east in search of 
England, for petrol would have 
become exhausted at some point 
just about the middle of the 
North Sea. 

The following day the weather 
was perfect ; too perfect to last. 
I got away at 9.30 a.m. and 
climbed to six thousand feet, 
which, under the circumstances, 
was a nice comfortable height. 
There were scattered masses of 
cumulus cloud in the west, and 
possibly because of these the 
air was full of little billowy 
bumps. One keeps a fairly 
close eye on one’s instruments 
during the first quarter of an 
hour of a flight, and I happened 
to look at mine at a moment 
when the needle of the oil 
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pressure gauge travelled slowly 
back to zero. I closed the 
engine throttle immediately. It 
might be only gauge trouble, 
but I should have to go down 
and investigate. While gliding 
down looking for a suitable 
forced -landing field, I con- 
gratulated myself that this had 
not happened the day before, 
with the North Sea beneath. 
The best landing ground I 
could find in the short time 
available was a big field of 
seeds, part of which had been 
grazed by sheep. By getting 
down on the grazed part, there 
would be very little risk of 
turning over when we reached 
the herbage, which would prob- 
ably be axle-deep. I switched 
off and turned the petrol off, 
and was pleased to see the 
airscrew stop in a horizontal 
position just before the landing 
wheels touched ground. This 
meant that even if we turned 
over, we should not suffer much 
damage. However, we did not 
turn over. The machine pulled 
up after having run only a few 
yards in the standing seeds. 
There had hardly been any 
wind blowing, so the landing 
had been much simplified. 
After examination, I came 
to the conclusion that the only 
failure was a broken pipe-line 
leading to the pressure gauge, 
and when the fitter N.C.O. 
arrived from Grantham he con- 
firmed this. While he was 


fitting a new pipe I made a 
reconnaissance and found a 
serviceable grass field at no 
great distance, with a waggon 
It would 


shelter in one corner. 
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be too late to continue the 
flight, but I wanted to get out 
of the seed field before a wind 
got up which might make things 
difficult. The farmer agreed 
to cut a broad swathe through 
the standing crop, but the 
job took longer than I ex- 
pected and it was nearly dark 
when I took off. However, I 
managed to keep to the track 
until the wheels came off the 
ground. In the failing light I 
made a bad first attempt to 
get down in the grass field, and 
had to go round again. The 
second attempt was successful, 
but I only pulled up within a 
few feet of the entrance to the 
waggon shelter. The farmer evi- 
dently thought there was noth- 
ing unusual in the performance, 
but the party from Grantham 
had some anxious moments. 

“Tt’s a pity you can’t fold 
her,’”’ said the farmer; ‘then 
you could have put her in the 
barn. I had a little ’un there 
in the summer for over a week, 
and when the pilot come to 
fetch her, what do you think ? 
Them s o’ rats had eaten 
most o’ the cover off her tail ! ”’ 

“ But I don’t want most of 
the cover eaten off the tail,’ I 
objected. 

“Oh, that would be all right 
now ; I’ve had George Priestley 
to set the barn to rights. George 
ain’t altogether to be trusted, 
but they arn’t enough rats left 
in the barn to do much damage 
in one night.” 

I sent the Grantham party 
home. The farmer invited me 
to stay with him and would 
not hear of a refusal. His 
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housekeeper provided a feast 
which the farmer called “ Tea.” 
It is true we drank tea, but 
when I commented on its good- 
ness he winked at his house- 
keeper. He only told me after- 
wards, when we had settled down 
for the evening with a bottle of 
whisky between us, that— 

“* Tea wasn’t rightly tea unless 
it had a tidy drop o’ Scotch 
in it.” 

Then he told me about George 
Priestley, who, he said, came 
of a family which had been 
catching rats for generations. 
Tradition asserted that an 
ancestor had entered apprentice- 
ship when only a year old, by 
pulling the whiskers out of a 
large rat which was making 
inquisitive advances within his 
cradle. A descendant had been 
responsible for the abolition of 
a very convenient custom. Rat- 
catchers had been in the habit 
of cutting off the tails of their 
victims as a tally for payment. 
Then an observant farmer 
noticed that after a visit from 
the rat-catcher, any rats seen 
on the premises seemed to be 
tailless. It was discovered that 
if a rat had his tail removed 
and was then allowed to go 
free, he would grow another. 
This was good for business for 
the rat-catcher ; but after this 
discovery it was decided that 
payment should only be made 
on production of the whole body. 

Evidently there was a dis- 
honest streak running through 
the Priestley family, because 
the George Priestley of today 
had, in the days of his youth, 
committed a gaffe which was 
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still remembered against him. 
With his father he had been 
busy on a big wheat stack, and 
they had had a very successful 
hunt. Young George was begin- 
ning to collect the bodies into 
one heap when his father 
stopped him. ‘ No,” he said, 
“you let them be. Them’s 
worth twopence each, and two- 
pences beant so easy to come 
by. Now you stop this side 
and I’ll go t’other side and 
we'll wait while farmer comes. 
Watch him carefully, and if he 
comes to your side first, then 
you do ...so and so. If he 
comes to my side first, then I’ll 
do it.” 

It happened that young 
George was the first to be 
visited. ‘‘ Well done, young 
’un,’”’ said the farmer, counting 
the rats displayed and entering 
the number in his pocket-book. 
Then he walked away past the 
side of the stack and round 
the corner to count the collec- 
tion over which George Priestley 
senior was standing guard. No 
sooner was his back turned 
than young George began to 
carry out instructions. ‘ Whizz, 
plop’... and the dead body 
of a rat had gone sailing through 
the air over the top of the stack 
to be added to the number on 


the other side. ‘ Whizz, plop. 
Whizz, plop. Whizz, plop. 
Whizz, plop.’ “ Not more than 


four,’”’ his father had said, but 
young George was enjoying him- 
self and decided to ignore the 
instruction and put the number 
up to six. Consequently the 
farmer, on rounding the far 
corner of the stack, was in 
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time to see old George dancing 
with rage and shaking his fist 
as the last rat sailed through the 
air and landed not far from his 
feet. Farmer and rat-catcher 
regarded each other in silence 
until the former shook his head 
and said— 

“No, no, George. I’m not 
goin’ to pay for any of those 
flyin’ ones ! ”’ 

My host vouched for the 
accuracy of the story, his father 
having been the farmer con- 
cerned. 

He gave me a hand with the 
hand-starting gear the following 
morning, and the consternation 
written on his face when the 
five hundred horse-power engine 
exploded into life, made me 
chuckle. ‘ Wish I had one o’ 
them in my tractor,” he com- 
mented when he had recovered 
himself, but changed his mind 
when told that the petrol con- 
sumption was thirty gallons per 
hour. I got out of the field 
without difficulty. About ten 
minutes later I passed over 
Doncaster and then gradually 
decreased height so that, by 
the time I reached the bastion 
moors leading to Blubberhouses, 
I was only about two hundred 
feet up. This was by choice 
and not by necessity. Although 
one hates being compelled to 
fly low on account of bad 
visibility, it is the pleasantest 
form of flying when all is well. 
I notice that shipmasters simi- 
larly want to give land a wide 
berth when fog or bad weather 
is about, but like hugging 
the shore at other times. Flying 
low over populated districts 
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is bad form and also contrary 
to instructions, but the sheep 
and grouse on a moor are not 
in a position to write indignant 
letters to one’s commanding 
officer or the Press. I looked 
down affectionately at the brown 
heather and the great jutting 
grey boulders, tried to make 
myself believe that I could 
detect the scent of the moors, 
and swung the machine round 
in pursuit of a pack of grouse. 
This was better than the low- 
lands. I remembered— 

“The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore count it meater 
To carry off the latter.” 

I was now flying over country 
which had stood on the defensive 
against the north for hundreds 
of years. It is noticeable from 
Wharfedale onwards that castles 
and towers are all built with a 
good view to the north. 

I followed the western ridge 
of the valley of the Swale as 
far as Richmond, and then 
changed course for Alston and 
the source of the South Tyne 
River, two thousand feet up 
in the heart of the Pennines. 
Here was country that not one 
Englishman in a thousand has 
ever seen or is likely to see... 
bare, desolate, expansive ; the 
air translucent, washed clean 
by continual rains and dried 
by the wind. I had climbed, 
but was yet flying well below 
the general level of white 
cumulus cloud heaped up in 
the west. Then a little black 
storm cloud appeared from 
nowhere, and appeared to run 
up the valley of the Shield 
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Water ahead. This barred my 
easy direct access to Alston, 
and I had to open the throttle 
and climb hard. Even then I 
ran into the cumulus some- 
where near the top, but suffi- 
cient light filtered down to 
indicate that sunshine and clear 
air were not far away. About 
two minutes later we burst 
out of the cloud into dazzling 
sunshine, and, looking first 
north and then south, I saw 
that the piled up mass of 
glistening white cumulus pre- 
sented on this side an almost 
vertical bank from about six 
thousand feet almost down to 
the hill-tops. It was a fine sight. 

Carlisle came into view about 
twenty minutes later. I could 
see that masses of dark rain 
clouds obscured the whole of 
the Border, and debated with 
myself whether I should land 
and ask for a weather report 
from Scotland. However, I 
decided against this sensible 
course, feeling sure that the 
report would be ‘ negative,’ 
and being disinclined for another 
spell of inactivity on the ground. 
Therefore I climbed, setting a 
course towards Langholm and 
Liddesdale. As so. often 
happens, the clouds were higher 
than I expected, but once I 
was across their first rampart 
the rain was left behind and I 
found myself flying over a 
great expanse of cirrus almost 
as level as a billiard table. 
I could not resist going down 
again until my landing wheels 
were trailing in the vapour. 
This was possible while yet 
keeping the top wings in the 
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sunshine. Such a level cloud- 
field is exceptional; more 
usually the top is broken up 
into little hummocks. I amused 
myself by doing turns with the 
lower wing-tip obscured in the 
cloud, and by diving below the 
surface and coming up again 
within a few seconds after the 
manner of a porpoise. The 
fresh sun-bathed upper air was 
exhilarating, and it was difficult 
to realise that down below 
people were shivering and 
groping under rain and mist. 
Up here it was like a brilliant 
January day at one of the 
higher Swiss winter resorts. I 
sang, shouted, and made some 
fine speeches. The hills of the 
Border were below, death-traps 
for those cautious pilots who 
must always fly in sight of 
earth, and a death-trap for me, 
too, if my engine failed; but 
why think of such an unpleasant 
possibility ? I played with the 
control wheel, and the machine 
plunged and swung obediently ; 
we were a unit, like a man on 
horseback. I was king of this 
enormous cloud-field, I thought, 
so I went and butted it in the 
stomach. Moods of exaltation 
are rare, and may as well be 
fully indulged when they arrive. 

After some time I judged 
that if my course-keeping had 
been generally good in spite 
of sundry caperings, I should 
be somewhere over Moffat, with 
the wildest part of the Border 
yet in front. If so, I was 
flying over the top of a water- 
shed on one side of which were 
rising the springs of the River 
Clyde, while on the other side 
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were those of the Tweed. Walter 
Scott’s country, with Tweed, 
Yarrow, and Ettrick dividing 
the high ridges between them, 
would be somewhere under my 
starboard wing-tip. I was sorry 
I could not see this country. 
It would have made a pleasant 
contrast with the stark Pennine 
scenery; for here bracken, 
heather, rowan, and silver birch 
would be growing high up on 
the sides of the corries. I had 
climbed to eleven thousand feet, 
and the air was so quiet that 
the aeroplane seemed to slide 
forward effortlessly, like a sharp 
knife cutting through thin silk. 
The sound of the engine was 
drone-like, with a pleasant rise 
and fall. I tucked one foot 
under me, made myself com- 
fortable in a corner of the 
cockpit and fell into a pleasant 
day-dream in which Fitz-James, 
Roderick Dhu, and William 
of Deloraine were all mounted 
on aeroplanes. Fitz-James was 
in a single-seater fighter, Rod- 
erick Dhu was flying a bomber, 
and William of Deloraine was 
in an Army Co- operation 
machine. High above them, 
from a tiny machine like a 
Flying Flea, Sir Walter himself 
was leaning out at peril of his 
neck and encouraging them. 
Then I became aware, from the 
fact that the sun’s rays were 
shining on the instrument panel, 
that my aeroplane had taken 
it into its head to fly east. 
After correcting this I began 
to search the cloud horizon in 
all directions for some indication 
of a break. I thought I could 
see something dark under the 
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leading edge of the starboard 
wing, and flew in that direction. 
Within two minutes I had lost 
sight of the dark patch, so 
turned and flew back again 
and circled round. Yes, there 
it was again... a funnel- 
shaped gap running down in a 
slanting direction to something 
very dark and _ inhospitable- 
looking, probably the earth. 
I closed the throttle and glided 
towards the dark area. Once 
in it, I had to glide in fairly 
tight circles in order to keep 
the visible distant darkness in 
view. I was anxious not to 
get involved in the clouds 
because, for all I knew, their 
base might be resting on hill- 
tops. I glanced upwards occa- 
sionally, to see the walls of the 
clouds all around like the sides 
of a well. Then while yet doing 
a gentle spiral I suddenly caught 
sight of the three great latticed 
towers of the Forth Bridge. I 
straightened up the machine 
and opened the throttle. We 
had dropped nine thousand feet 
in less than three minutes, so 
there must have been a strong 
draught down the funnel-space, 
the entrance to which was no 
longer visible. I had swallowed 
several times during the descent, 
but my ears yet felt as though 
they were wrapped in yards and 
yards of cotton-wool. 

I crossed the Forth at a 
height of two thousand feet in 
a@ gloom which seemed oppres- 
sive after the brightness above 
the clouds. I knew all the 
landmarks in Fife and expected 
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to be able to complete the trip 
without further trouble. But 
I had not made allowances for 
a rainstorm. Forward visibility 
quickly diminished to less than 
half a mile, and I was compelled 
to deviate from a true course 
and feel my way round by the 
coast, flying at a height of 
about fifty feet over the sea. 
The air was very bumpy and 
flying became a task instead of 
a pleasure. Nevertheless, when 
I saw a fishing-boat bearing up 
against the wind I came to the 
conclusion that I had the better 
of it. Perhaps the fishermen 
made a similar comparison in 
their own favour. Each man to 
his trade. 

I came round Fife Ness and 
followed the south shore of 
St Andrews Bay until I reached 
the town, or burgh as I suppose 
it should be described. I was 
pleased to see it, and ticked 
off in my mind each well- 
remembered mark as it came 
in view. The streets were 
shining with water, but on the 
golf courses a few bright 
umbrellas showed where hardy 
golfers were yet undefeated. 
A few minutes later I landed 
at Leuchars, exactly three weeks 
after I had taken over the 
machine at Northolt. The air 
distance is about three hundred 
and fifty miles, so it worked 
out at something slightly better 
than half a mile’ an hour. 
Nevertheless, I have always 
been of the opinion that “ to 
travel hopefully is better than 
to arrive.’’ 
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TRIAL FOR THE MURDER OF JOHN SCOTT. 


BY W. M. PARKER. 


Or the several duels which 
took place in the earlier years 
of the nineteenth century, none 
has created more interest than 
that at Chalk Farm which 
caused the death of John Scott, 
the journalist. That tragic 
event occurred on 16th February 
1821, and there have been very 
many accounts of, and allusions 
to, the affair. As some of these 
are far from accurate in their 
statements, however, it is the 
endeavour of this article, part 
of which is based on entirely 
new material, to make the 
subject somewhat clearer. 

John Scott was born and 
educated in Aberdeen. After 
acting as a clerk in the War 
Office from 1803 to 1806-7, 
he was associated with ‘ The 
Statesman,’ and then edited 
successively ‘The Censor,’ 
‘Drakard’s Stamford News,’ 
and ‘ Drakard’s Paper,’ which, 
in 1814, changed its name to 
‘The Champion.’ These situa- 
tions covered the period roughly 
from 1806 to 1817. Inter- 
mittently during the years 
1814-19 Scott travelled on the 
Continent, and while he was at 
Venice early in 1819 he was 
solicited by Robert Baldwin of 
Baldwin, Cradock & Joy, the 
publishers, to undertake the 
management and editorship of 
a@ new monthly publication. 
This became ‘The London 
Magazine,’ or, more specifically, 


Baldwin’s ‘ London Magazine’ ; 
for it was often so designated 
to distinguish it from Gold & 
Northouse’s ‘London Magazine,’ 
which, as a rival, entered the 
field simultaneously. The first 
numbers of both magazines 
appeared in January 1820. But 
Baldwin’s ‘ London’ had little 
to fear from competition with 
its somewhat colourless London 
contemporary. It was rather 
an Edinburgh periodical that 
was to prove a more formidable 
rival. Indeed, rivalry was 
before long to develop into 
bitter enmity. 

When ‘ The Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine,’ which had 
begun in April 1817, altered its 
title to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ 
in October of the same year, 
J. G. Lockhart and John Wilson 
(“Christopher North”) were 
engaged as its chief contributors. 
Those who are acquainted with 
the history of nineteenth- 
century periodicals know that, 
soon after these young men were 
enlisted, ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ became notorious for 
satirical skirmishes and mischief- 
making. One of its severest 
attacks was directed against 
those whom it nicknamed the 
“Cockney School” of poets, 
particularly against the Leigh 
Hunt circle with which John 
Scott had associated himself. 
In addition, political rancour 
was responsible for much of the 
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animus so relentlessly pursued. 
The ‘Blackwood’ men were 
high Tories; John Scott and 
his confréres were advanced 
Radicals. 

For some time after ‘ The 
London Magazine’ had been 
established, it and ‘ Black- 
wood’s’ kept up a sort of 
battledore and shuttlecock of 
wit and banter. This satirical 
tit-for-tat went on cracking like 
harmless fireworks, but all too 
soon the fireworks were trans- 
formed into a trail of gunpowder 
with the prospect of imminent 
explosion. By May 1820 Scott 
began to find that his opponent’s 
sallies were growing seriously 
provocative. In. retaliation, he 
determined to return abuse for 
abuse. In his November 
number he devoted an article to 
“ Blackwood’s,’ and he renewed 
his attacks with increased 
vehemence in further contribu- 
tions headed “The Mohock 
Magazine ’’ and “* The Mohocks,”’ 
which were published in Dec- 
ember 1820 and January 1821. 

Scott accused Lockhart on 
several points, but he made 
the mistake of not ascertaining 
whether the information, upon 
which these accusations were 
based, was accurate. He had 
been under the impression that, 
by adopting the pseudonymous 
characters of William Wastle, 
Peter Morris, Dr Olinthus Petre, 
&c., Lockhart had intended to 
mystify the public and to allow 
these mystifications to represent 
the truth. Scott denounced 
him as being editor of ‘ Black- 
wood’s,’ as a forger of testi- 
monials to his journal, and as 
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the author of an offensive libel 
against Coleridge. He had 
heard, too, that Lockhart denied 
he was editor of ‘ Blackwood’s,’ 
but Scott believed that under 
the assumed name of “ Christo- 
pher North” he was known 
to be so. As a matter of fact, 
at this period there was no sole 
editor of ‘ Blackwood’s.’ The 
direction of its policy was shared 
by Lockhart and Wilson under 
the supervision of Blackwood 
himself. The testimonials were 
simply parodies, composed with 
no intention to deceive ; Lock- 
hart was not responsible for 
the libel on Coleridge ; and, of 
course, he was not ‘‘ Christopher 
North.” 

By December 1820 the quarrel 
reached a climax. Lockhart, 
being then in Edinburgh, could 
not come into contact. with 
Scott in London, but his old 
Oxford friend, J. H. Christie, 
and another friend, James Traill, 
were living there. He asked one 
or other of them to visit Scott 
and find out if he was respon- 
sible for the offensive articles 
in the ‘London Magazine.’ 
Twice Christie called on Scott, 
who declared he must have a 
preliminary explanation from 
Lockhart before he could con- 
sider his ‘‘ motives worthy of 
respect.”’ Lockhart would not 
give the preliminary informa- 
tion, Scott refused to give an 
answer about the responsibility 
for the aforesaid articles, and an 
impasse resulted. 

Although his wife, Sophia, 
happened to be approaching 
her confinement, about the 
middle of January (1821) Lock- 
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hart hurried up to London, and 
by the 18th he was correspond- 
ing with Scott. Each of the 
parties issued statements, and 
negotiations ensued. Before he 
left London to return north, 
Lockhart sent a final note, 
dated 20th January, in which 
he told Scott that he regarded 
him “as a liar and a scoun- 
drel.”’” Previous accounts of 
the matter have assumed that 
these epithets originated from 
Lockhart himself, but a letter 
from J. W. Croker to Sir Walter 
Scott on 21st January reveals 
that it was he (Croker) who had 
advised Lockhart to use them. 
Also before his departure, and 
at the suggestion of Dr John 
Stoddart, editor of ‘The New 
Times,’ Lockhart circulated on 
27th January a published state- 
ment which began with a para- 
graph to the effect that he had 
contributed to ‘ Blackwood’s,’ 
but was neither editor nor 
manager of it, and had never 
derived emolument from its 
management. The printed copy 
of the statement sent to Scott 
did not contain this first para- 
graph, and when, on 2nd 
February, Scott issued his 
second statement he pointed 
out the extraordinary difference 
between the two printed papers. 
On 28th January Archibald 
Constable, Sir Walter Scott’s 
publisher, reported to Robert 
Cadell that John Scott’s first 
statement had made “a great 
noise,’’ and that a counter one 
was expected from Lockhart 
on his return to Edinburgh. 
‘* There can be no legal prosecu- 
tion,” he wrote, “ at the instance 
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of Lockhart against any one— 
do what they like to him—as 
by the Law of England a 
Inbeller is not entitled to sue 
for damages & he himself is 
surely one.” To this Cadell 
replied: ‘I think ‘Scorpio’ 
has caught it—do pray send 
me two lines . . . tomorrow 
night to say how the thing tells 
in Edinburgh and what is 
thought of Scott’s conduct, none 
in Edinburgh can feel so acutely 
on this score as myself.”? Lock- 
hart was designated ‘“ The 
Scorpion” in the famous 
“ Chaldee ”’ article in ‘ Black- 
wood’s,’ October 1817. 

Scott’s second statement was 
followed by a counter statement 
from Christie in which he 
applied, as from himself, some 
offensive epithets to Scott. At 
this point Peter George Pat- 
more, the father of Coventry 
Patmore and for some time 
editor of ‘The New Monthly 
Magazine,’ enters upon the 
scene. He called on Christie 
from Scott with a letter demand- 
ing that an explanation of 
Christie’s offensive words be 
given; that nothing disrespect- 
ful to Scott had been intended ; 
and that the explanation was 
to be made public. Christie 
refused to comply with this, 
whereupon Patmore produced 
a challenge from Scott which 
he had been instructed to deliver 
in case of Christie’s refusal. 

Jonathan Henry Christie, 
second son of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Christie, Rector of Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire, and Dean of 
Aberdeen, later became a dis- 
tinguished figure in the legal 
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world. While still very young, 
he attended Glasgow Univer- 
sity, whence, having obtained a 
Snell Exhibition, he went to 
Balliol College, Oxford, and 
there he formed an intimate 
friendship with Lockhart which 
continued till Lockhart’s death. 
He entered Lincoln’s Inn in 
1815, and in the Law List 
of 1819 his name appears as 
a Certified Conveyancer. He 
practised for some time at 
Bristol, and probably in London 
continuously from 1819. Among 
his pupils were many who later 
became famous. In 1852 he was 
appointed to be one of the first 
six conveyancing counsel of the 
Court. He resigned that office 
in 1861, and at the end of 
1862, being then seventy years 
old, he retired from practice. 
He was a great reader and 
remembered what he had read, 
from the classics to novels. 
“T was,” said Lord Bowen, 
“the pupil of a distinguished 
conveyancer who loved works 
of fiction, and many a half-hour 
have I spent with him discussing 
Balzac, when his confidential 
clerk was under the impression 
that we were settling the draft 
of some marriage settlement.” 
In 1819 Christie married Mary 
Connor of Co. Cork, a cousin of 
Feargus O’Connor. He died on 
16th April 1876.1 

The duel between Christie 
and Scott took place on 16th 
February 1821 at the then 
famous duelling ground, Chalk 
Farm. The time was 9 P.M. 
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and it was a foggy moonlight 
night. Patmore acted as Scott’s 
second; Christie’s second was 
James Traill, son of James 
Traill of Hobbister and Rattar, 
or Ratter (Sheriff of Sutherland 
and Caithness), a barrister, later 
a London police magistrate 
and father of H. D. Traill, 
the accomplished wit and 
author. The procedure of the 
duel was hopelessly mismanaged 
by both sides. Christie fired 
his first shot in the air, but his 
second bullet wounded Scott, 
who was conveyed on a shutter 
to apartments in Chalk Farm 
Tavern. There he _ received 
every medical and other atten- 
tion. At this time he had been 
in rooms at Mr J. H. Bohte’s, 
Bookseller, 4 York Street, 
Covent Garden, and he desired 
to be taken home, but it was 
decided that he could not be 
removed with safety. His wife, 
Caroline, and her father, Mr 
Paul Colnaghi, the well-known 
print - dealer, were sent for. 
Mrs Scott, who had spent the 
day at her father’s house, and 
from whom Scott had parted 
at 7 P.M. saying he was going 
to dine with a friend at the 
Temple, immediately went with 
her father in a post-chaise to 
her husband’s bedside, where 
she remained overnight. 

On Saturday, 17th February, 
Scott was copiously bled, and 
the bleeding produced a bene- 
ficial effect. On Sunday morn- 
ing the ball was extracted, and 
by the evening Scott was so 





1 For this information I am indebted to Christie’s great-grandson, Mr John 
Traill Christie, Headmaster of Westminster School. 
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much better that his medical 
attendants had every hope of 
his recovery. But later there 
was a change for the worse. 
He continued in a languid state 
for about a week, surrounded 
by his relations, his disconsolate 
wife being overwhelmed with 
grief, and at 9.30 p.m. on the 
night of Tuesday, 27th February, 
he died. Only four days previ- 
ously Keats, one of the so-called 
“Cockney School” of poets, 
had died in Rome. Scott was 
between thirty-six and thirty- 
seven years old. 

At 7 P.M. on Thursday, Ist 
March, an Inquest on Scott’s 
body was held at Chalk Farm 
Tavern before Thomas Stirling, 
Coroner for Middlesex. The 
evidence disclosed that Christie 
had taken Scott by the hand 
after he was wounded; that 
Scott had pointed out the part, 
between the rib and hip-bone 
of the right side, where he had 
been struck; and that he 
fainted, but soon recovered. 
The surgeon in attendance 
was Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
whose ancestor, the Gowan 
priest ‘Clerk Pettigrew,’ is 
mentioned in ‘Rob Roy.’ 
Pettigrew attributed Scott’s 
death to the gradual effusion 
of blood, and to inflammation. 
The Jury, after deliberating 
for about half an hour, returned 
a verdict of wilful murder 
against Christie, Traill, and 
Patmore, and the Coroner issued 
a warrant for their apprehen- 
sion. The Inquest had con- 
tinued till after midnight. 

One of the important items 
at the Inquest was the testimony 
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of Dr George Darling, an M.D. 
of Aberdeen and a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians of 
London, who maintained a 
lucrative practice and num- 
bered among his friends and 
patients many of the literary 
and artistic fraternity. 

When he appeared as a 
witness at the Inquest, Darling 
referred to a2 memorandum he 
had made of what Scott said to 
him, which was: “ This ought 
not to have taken place; I 
suspect some great mismanage- 
ment—there was no occacion 
for a second fire.” After a 
short pause, Scott had con- 
tinued: “ All I required from 
Mr Christie was a declaration 
that he meant no reflection on 
my character. This he refused, 
and the meeting became inevit- 
able. On the field, Mr Christie 
behaved well; and when all 
was ready for the first fire, he 
called out—‘ Scott, you must 
not stand there; I see your 
head above the horizon; you 
give me an advantage.’ I 
believe he could have hit me 
then if he liked. After the 
pistols were reloaded and every- 
thing was ready for a second 
fire Mr Traill called out— Now, 
Mr Christie, take your aim, 
and do not throw away your 
advantage as you did last time.’ 
I called out immediately, 
‘What! did not Mr Christie 
fire at me?’ I was answered 
by Mr Patmore— You must 
not speak; ‘tis now of no 
use to talk; you have nothing 
now for it but firing.” The 
signal was immediately given ; 
we fired, and I fell.’’ 
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By the time the Inquest had 
taken place, Christie and Traill 
had escaped to Boulogne, from 
where, in a letter to Lockhart 
on 4th March, Christie gave his 
comments on Darling’s evidence. 
“We have seen Dr Darling’s 
depositions as to Scott’s declara- 
tions, which are in substance 
quite correct though they do 
not give the very words used 
by my second . . . Lapprehend 
that these declarations being 
made while hopes were enter- 
tained of recovery will not 
be evidence on our trial, but 
they give us real satisfaction 
notwithstanding because they 
prove that poor Scott who was 
at a greater distance than his 
second heard my second’s words. 
Those words conveyed two 
things—that I had before fired 
away from Scott, & an injunc- 
tion that I should not do so 
again. These two things could 
only have been understood by 
Scott from his hearing T.’s very 
words which were, ‘ Gentlemen, 
before this proceeds I must 
insist on one thing. You, Mr C., 
must give yourself the usual 
chances and not again fire in 
the air or fire away from Mr 8.’ ”’ 

Christie, writing to Lockhart 
from Paris on 19th March, 
reports that the trial is fixed 
for 13th April. He adds: ‘Our 
counsel think our case good— 
that is they think that the ver- 
dict will be manslaughter. The 
consequences of this are forfeit- 
ure of goods, imprisonment and 
fine. The forfeiture may be 
avoided by a previous assign- 
ment, the fine, I believe, is 
always a mere trifle—and the 
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imprisonment is the only solid 
part of the punishment... 
Traill has taken a great fancy 
to being imprisoned, a short 
time ago he seemed rather to 
prefer being hanged .. . I still 
entertain hopes of an acquittal.” 
On the next day, the 20th, 
Traill writes to thank Lockhart 
for sending information about 
the case to his (Traill’s) father 
and brother, as he had relied 
on his friend Mr Balfour’s doing 
so. (John Balfour, of Trenaby, 
M.P. for Orkney and Shetland, 
appeared as a witness at the 
trial.) Traill says that they 
expect to be in London a week 
before the date of the trial: 
“Our being there will be kept 
a secret till the time of our 
trial to avoid unnecessary im- 
prisonment. What our sentence 
will be I cannot guess, but we 
can scarcely expect anything 
short of three months. I have 
great hopes we shall be able 
to bring our whole case before 
the Jury. If there are any 
facts which do not come out, 
we shall be so much in a worse 
situation, for it really happens 
in this case (what seldom does 
happen) that the more the 
truth is known, the better we 
shall stand.’ 

Christie writes from London 
early in April, announcing his 
return and saying that no one 
hopes for an acquittal but 
himself. He is glad that Lock- 
hart has given up his idea of 
coming to London, for his doing 
so would have done no one any 
good. ‘In the Diligence [i.e., 
on his and Traill’s return 
journey to England from France] 
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we heard the matter discussed 
& a very confident prediction 
that we should be hanged. 
T. who had been maintaining 
an argument with me the night 
before to the same effect gave 
me a triumphant look, delighted 
to have his argument confirmed 
—though at the expense of his 
nape.’”’ Christie concludes by 
asking Lockhart to write to 
him, “directing to my wife, 
No. 8 Woburn Place—put a X 
in the corner of your letter. My 
arrival is of course a secret and 
you must not mention it in 
your quarter.’ Also from 
London, Tyaill, on 9th April, 
expresses his anxiety about the 
trial, ‘‘ not on account of the 
legal consequences but because 
upon the verdict of a Jury 
will in a great measure depend 
the impression which will be 
generally received of one’s con- 
duct and character. Until I 
came to England I had always 
been led to suppose that could 
I but establish the facts of the 
case there could be no difference 
of opinion. I am now given to 
understand, that even were I 
to prove everything I should 
have myself in a situation to be 
blamed.” 

To safeguard Christie, Lock- 
hart had deposited money in 
Coutts’s London bank for his 
use, and, though Christie has 
had no occasion to need the 
money, he informs Lockhart 
on 10th or 11th April that he 
will draw the amount out of 
the bank before the trial, 
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“ because were it permitted to 
remain, & any of the clerks 
were to mention it, his Majesty 
the King—or at least the Sheriff 
of Middlesex—might lay hands 
upon it. This is sharp practice 
—but so it is. I shall replace 
it in your name a few days 
afterwards—in order that it 
may not be traced.’’ Meanwhile 
P. G. Patmore, having obtained 
legaladvicefrom Keats’s friends, 
J. H. Reynolds and James Rice, 
solicitors, had escaped to Calais, 
where he remained in hiding 
under the names of “P. G. 
Pitt” and “P. G. Preston.” 
Though he returned to London 
before the trial and remained 
there in secret, he did not appear 
in Court on the eventful day, 
probably absenting himself on 
his solicitors’ advice till he saw 
what was the verdict against the 
others. 

The following account of the 
trial is extracted from a trans- 
cript of the Proceedings from 
the Old Bailey Sessions Papers,’ 
and from a report of the trial 
in ‘The Morning Chronicle,’ 
14th April 1821. 

At an early hour of the 
morning the Justice Hall in 
the Old Bailey was crowded, 
and by eight o’clock there was 
scarcely a seat unoccupied. At 
about ten o’clock Chief Justice 
Abbot and Mr Justice Park 
took their seats on the Bench, 
when Christie and Traill, who 
had been standing in the body 
of the Court, were put to the 
Bar. They were indicted for 





1 For which I am indebted to Mr Wilfrid W. Nops, LL.B., Clerk of the Court, 


Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey. 
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the wilful murder of John Scott. 
They pleaded Not Guilty, and 
put themselves for trial upon 
God and their Country. They 
were dressed in black clothes, 
and their youthful and respect- 
able appearance excited great 
sympathy. Mr Walford opencd 
the case against them. After 
asking the Jury to dismiss 
from their minds all previous 
information they had heard or 
read about the duel, he detailed 
the nature of the evidence 
which he had to adduce against 
the unfortunate gentlemen. In 
substance this evidence was the 
same as that given at the 
Coroner’s Inquest. The prose- 
cution was conducted by Mr 
Bolland, later Sir William 
Bolland, a bibliophile as well as 
a lawyer. 

The first witness to be cross- 
examined was Mr T. J. Petti- 
grew, who said: “I am a 
surgeon, and live in Spring 
Gardens. I was not acquainted 
with Mr Scott. I have been 
acquainted with Mr Peter 
George Patmore many years ; 
I was requested by him 
to attend professionally. On 
Friday the 16th of February, 
at noon, he called on me and 
requested me to attend. 

“Q. Did he request you to 
be present at any time or place ? 

“A. No. 

“(. In consequence of infor- 
mation which you afterwards 
received, did you attend at 
Chalk Farm ? 

“A. I did, at the request of 
Mr Patmore—my pupil, Mr 
Morris, went with me. On 
arriving at the end of the lane 
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leading to Chalk Farm, about 
eight or half-past eight o’clock, 
we went towards the fields—it 
was moonlight. 

““Q. Before you arrived at 
the spot you afterwards reached, 
did you hear the report of a 
pistol ? 

“A. I did not; I reached 
the top of the hill and saw 
four gentlemen in the neighbour- 
ing field; two of them were 
walking backwards, and the 
two others by the side of the 
hedge between the hill and the 
field. I heard the knocking 
of pistols, the priming of pistols, 
and the shutting of the pan— 
soon after shots were exchanged. 

““Q. How do you mean ? 

“A. Both pistols were fired. 
I heard the sound and saw the 
flash ; I then heard an exclama- 
tion from one of the gentlemen 
on the ground, as if wounded. 
I got over the hedge and found 
Mr Scott on his knees, on the 
ground ; he pointed out to me 
that he was wounded on the 
right side—the other gentlemen 
were supporting him. 

“Q. Did you hear any con- 
versation between them ? 

“A. Not till I had examined 
Mr Scott. I partly undressed 
him and examined the wound— 
Mr Scott was fainting. One of 
the gentlemen came up to him 
and took him by the hand—I 
cannot say which gentleman it 
was ; he expressed a wish that 
he had himself been in his 
situation rather than Mr Scott. 

““Q. On Mr Scott’s recovery 
did he say anything ? 

“A. He addressed those 
around him and said, ‘ What- 

T2 
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ever may be the result of this 
case, I beg you all to bear in 
remembrance that everything 
has been fair and honourable.’ 
During the time I was making 
further examination of the 
wound an altercation com- 
menced between two other 
gentlemen on the ground—one 
of them was Mr Patmore. I 
am not at all acquainted with 
the person of the other. 

“@Q. Can you state what 
passed ? 

“ A. I did not distinctly hear 
the whole of the conversation. 
I heard Mr Patmore exclaim, 
‘Then why was it not communi- 
cated to me ?—I knew nothing 
of it.’ During the alterca- 
tion between the other two, 
the third, which was the person 
who first addressed Mr Scott, 
came up and inquired what I 
thought of the wound, whether 
I regarded it as fatal. Mr 
Scott was at that time in a 
state of fainting. I replied, 
‘That conceiving the ball to 
have perforated the cavity of 
the abdomen I feared it was 
mortal.’ The gentleman was 
in great agony, wringing his 
hands, and exclaimed in words 
as nearly as I can recollect, 
‘Good God, why was I per- 
mitted to fire a second time; 
I fired down the field and could 
do no more.’ I cannot recollect 
anything else that passed on 
the spot. I had examined the 
wound on his recovery from 
fainting. I thought it best 
that he should be removed to 
town, gave orders to that effect, 
and went to prepare for his 
reception. I saw him again 
next day and every day till 
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his death. In my judgment 
the wound was the cause of 
his death. He was not brought 
to London.”’ 

Pettigrew was next cross- 
examined by Mr Gurney. 

“@Q. You mentioned that the 
gentleman said, ‘Good God, &c.’; 
did he not add, ‘ When I fired 
down the field the first time I 
was compelled to fire in my own 
defence ’ ? 

“A. He said words to that 
effect, but the precise words I 
cannot state. He appeared in 
the greatest agony that a man 
could; the attention that all 
the gentlemen paid to the 
deceased was all that kind and 
humane friends could do—it 
was as great as it possibly 
could be. I placed him on the 
shutter, and the gentlemen con- 
veyed him down the field to the 
house. 

“ Court Q. I observe in your 
deposition you mentioned the 
gentlemen’s names; had you 
any knowledge of either of 
them ? 

“A. I had not; the night, 
though moonlight, was par- 
ticularly foggy. I stated their 
names from what I understood. 
On my oath, I have no know- 
lege of either of the two persons 
in the field.” 

The next witness was William 
Bevill Morris, pupil to Petti- 
grew. Hearing the report of a 
pistol, he went to the spot 
from whence it came. “T 
pursued a tract by the side of 
the hedge. Mr Pettigrew went 
on an eminence—I did not 
alrive on the spot until after 
him ...I ascended the hill 
and observed two gentlemen 
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at a distance presenting a pistol 
at each other ; at that moment 
they fired, and the gentleman 
nearest to me on the left, fell 
on his knees.’’ Morris attended 
Scott until further assistance 
was obtained. 

Hugh Watson, landlord of 
Chalk Farm Tavern, then gave 
evidence. ‘‘On the evening 
this affair happened, about a 
quarter past nine o’clock, two 
gentlemen called, and had a 
bottle of wine in the parlour. I 
should not know them again. 

“ Court Q. Were they dis- 
guised ? 

“A. No, my Lord; I did 
not go into the parlour while 
they were there. I did not 
serve them. 

“ Mr Walford Q. Very little 
of the wine was drank ? 

“A. Oh yes; near two-thirds 
of it; they went away, and 
went down the lane towards 
the Hampstead Road, which is 
the main road to London. 

“Q. Do you recollect after 
this an alarm being given of an 
accident happening ? 

“A. Yes, it was a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes 
after the two gentlemen left. 
Smith, Rutherford, and, I think, 
Ryan, the hostler, were in my 
house at this time; I desired 
them to take a shutter to assist 
the gentlemen. The wounded 
gentleman owas afterwards 
brought to my house. 

“Q. Did any person accom- 
pany him who had been at 
your house before ? 

“A. I cannot say whether 
either of them were the two 
who had the wine. I remember 
that these gentlemen the 
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prisoners were two who accom- 
panied Mr Scott into my house, 
and stopped to assist in getting 
him into bed, and Mr Christie 
soon after went away... Mr 
Traill went away, I think, in an 
hour or more.” 

James Ryan, the hostler, was 
now questioned. He helped to 
convey Scott on the shutter. 
‘One or two of the gentlemen 
held his feet and I had hold of 
his shoulder. . . . They ordered 
me out of the room after I put 
Mr Scott on the chair.’”?’ Thomas 
Smith, carpenter, who was work- 
ing at Chalk Farm that evening, 
also gave evidence. 

Dr George Darling was next 
examined. ‘I was called on 
by Mrs Scott to attend Mr 
Scott between twelve and one 
o’clock on Saturday in the 
middle of the night.... I 
found him suffering from the 
wound he had received.... He 
asked if his wound was neces- 
sarily mortal. He was told that 
it was not necessarily mortal, 
but it was next to that. He 
was informed that it was just 
possible that his intestines had 
not been perforated by the ball, 
in which case there might be a 
recovery ; Otherwise there was 
little hope. 

“ Court Q. The inquiry now 
is directed particularly to the 
communication made to him, 
not to the opinion you formed. 

“A. I communicated to him 
that it was possible the ball 
might have passed without per- 
forating the intestines, in which 
case @ recovery was possible ; 
he afterwards inquired of Mr 
Guthrie, the Surgeon, in my 
presence. His words as near as 
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I can recollect were, ‘I have 
only one question to ask—is 
my wound necessarily mortal ? ’ 
Mr Guthrie answered not neces- 
sarily (this was before the ball 
was extracted). Mr Guthrie 
added, that it was a case neces- 
sarily of the greatest danger, 
but he had seen recovery from 
similar wounds. Mr _ Scott 
replied, ‘I am satisfied,’ and 
laid down. 

“@Q. He had raised himself 
up then ? 

“A. He had just raised him- 
self up from the pillow. 

“@Q. Was any further com- 
munication made by yourself 
or Mr Guthrie to Mr Scott as 
to the condition he was in ? 

“ A. To the best of my know- 
ledge not. 

“@. You had some conversa- 
tion with Mr Scott on the 
subject of what passed in the 
field ? 

“ A. After that I had—he 
made a statement on that 
subject to me. 

“Q. Was the statement made 
immediately after your con- 
versation, or subsequent ? 

“A. My conversation to him 
was when I first called to see 
him, and on my visit next 
morning he made the statement 
tome... .” 

The Judge and Mr Justice 
Park then consulted on the 
admissibility of Scott’s state- 
ment to Darling, and the Court 
ruled that Scott’s statement 
could not be given in evidence, 
since it was uncertain that he 
considered himself at the point 
of death. Mr Gurney then 
conversed for several minutes 
with the prisoners, on whom 
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the Judge called to address the 
Court in their own defence if 
they thought proper to do so. 

“ Mr Christie. My counsel 
will call some witnesses who 
will say, whether through life, 
from habits or character, I am 
likely to have committed 
murder. 

“ Mr Traill. I am represented 
by two gentlemen far more 
experienced than myself who I 
shall leave it to.” 

These gentlemen were then 
given the highest character for 
good temper and humanity by 
nearly thirty witnesses, among 
whom were Richard Jenkyns, 
Master of Balliol College, who 
had been Lockhart’s tutor and 
probably Christie’s also; John 
Balfour, M.P. for Orkney and 
Shetland ; and James William 
Geldart, Professor of Civil Law, 
Cambridge. 

The Judge charged the Jury. 
They had no proof how the 
fatal occurrence originated. 
“Tf, however, they considered 
they had proof of there being 
two of the parties to the fatal 
act, the Jury had then to 
consider what sort of delibera- 
tion preceded the act, and how 
far it justified the full charge 
of preparation for committing 
it, which was indispensable in 
a case of Wilful Murder. If 
the Jury thought there was 
that precipitancy in the occur- 
rence which, making allowance 
for human frailty, took away 
the capital part of the charge, 
then it remained for them to say 
whether the minor parts of the 
charge were maintained, so as 
to constitute the crime of 
Manslaughter.”” The Jury con- 
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sulted for about half an hour, 
and returned a verdict of Not 
Guilty. 

On the day after the trial, 
Saturday, 14th April, Lockhart 
received from Christie the 
following account of what had 
transpired. ‘ This troublesome 
affair has at last ended better 
than anybody expected. ... 
We were sent for by our counsel 
at ten o’clock on Thursday 
night—we found them on the 
verge of despair. Their reason 
for sending for us was to put 
it solemnly to us whether we 
had not better not surrender 
as they found our case most 
unfavourably regarded—& had 
received an intimation from a 
high quarter—to take away all 
fond hopes. This, of course, 
made us the more determined. 
In fact there was no considera- 
tion under heaven which could 
have induced me not to appear 
next day. Gurney (our leading 
counsel) told me he should 
sleep none that night. I wish 
I may be thankful I did the 
whole night. We had no idea 
that Patmore would not sur- 
render till the moment before 
we went into Court. I must do 
justice to the prosecutors by 
saying that the prosecution was 
conducted in the mildest 
manner. In fact I have no 
doubt but they could have 
proved our identity if they 
had been so disposed. The 
summing up was clearly for a 
verdict of manslaughter; and 
I believe that we owe our 
acquittal to a worthy little man 
with spectacles, by trade a 
saddler, who was on the Jury, 
& folded his arms, & was heard 
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to answer to some objections of 
his brother jurors, that it was 
all his eye & Betty Martin— 
God bless him.... Nothing 
but favourable circumstances 
such as the known fact that I 
was not the challenger & that 
I gave no provocation & my 
not firing at him [Scott] the 
first time created that sort of 
goodwill that made the Jury 
anxious for an excuse to get 
us off.’’ 

Scott left his widow and 
children in poor circumstances, 
and for their benefit a sub- 
scription had been started about 
the middle of March. In a 
month’s time, by the date on 
which the trial took place, the 
amount realised was £400. The 
subscription was headed by 
Sir James Mackintosh, and 
among those who acted on the 
Committee was John Murray, 
the publisher of ‘ The Quarterly 
Review.’ Under the initials of 
‘“N. N.”’ Byron contributed £30. 

The trial of P. G. Patmore 
took place in the Justice Hall 
of the Old Bailey on Wednes- 
day, 6th June 1821, when he 
was indicted for the wilful 
murder of John Scott before 
Mr Justice, later Sir John, 
Bayley. ‘Mr Pettigrew and 
Mr W. B. Morris, his assistant, 
on being called, were informed 
by the Court that if they had 
attended on the field, knowing 
a duel was going to take place, 
for the purpose of giving surgical 
assistance, should it be neces- 
sary, they were liable to a 
criminal prosecution themselves, 
and that they were therefore 
at liberty to refuse being exam- 
ined in this case. Both gentle- 
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men declined being examined.” 
Mr Walford conducted the 
prosecution. Dr Darling and 
Thomas Smith were questioned, 
and they gave almost the same 
evidence as they had given at 
the Christie-Traill trial. Hugh 
Watson, on being examined, 
also repeated what he had 
before said, but added: “TI 
knew Mr Patmore perfectly 
well; he came with the wounded 
gentleman and continued three 
or four hours, I believe, and 
attended Mr Scott very fre- 
quently from that time till his 
death and appeared very much 
affected.”” The verdict was 
again Not Guilty. 

To quote Mr Basil Champ- 
neys’s ‘Memoirs of Coventry 
Patmore,’ five days after this 
trial, Scott’s widow, Caroline 
Scott, wrote to Patmore on 
llth June, expressing dis- 
pleasure with her solicitor, Mr 
Watkins, for “the measures 
he pursued for us in the Court, 
which, the more I think of 
them, the more I feel reason 
to be displeased with.” His 
conduct had been in direct 
contradiction to her instruc- 
tions. “But you must not 
forget,” she continued, “ that 
your own people have some 
share in all that has taken 
place. Mr Reynolds led me to 
believe that he took up the 
unfortunate affair more with a 
view of protecting my husband’s 
character at first than of doing 
you service. I believed what 
he said, and expected there- 
fore that he would advise me, 
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and act in concert with me, 
as to the best measures to be 
followed to establish that point ; 
but he failed to do this on 
the first occasion altogether, 
and, in the last, Mr Rice left 
it till it was too late to allow 
his advice to be of the least 
avail... I am _ distressed 
that you have not had justice 
done to you in the way that it 
ought to have been done.” 

Of the many fine tributes 
paid to Scott after his death, 
one of the noblest came from 
Byron. His praise was all the 
more generous when one remem- 
bers that in 1816, at the time 
of Byron’s separation from his 
wife and when the poems on 
the subject appeared, Scott had 
severely censured Byron’s con- 
duct and the poems in ‘ The 
Champion,’ of which he was 
then editor. In his “ Second 
Letter to John Murray on 
Bowles’s Strictures on Pope,” 
dated from Ravenna on 25th 
March 1821, Byron wrote: 
“* Poor Scott is now no more.... 
He died like a brave man, and 
he lived an able one. ... He 
was a man of very considerable 
talents, and of great acquire- 
ments. He had made his way, 
as a literary character, with 


high success, and in a few 
years. Poor fellow!... Peace 
be with him!—and may all 


such other faults as are inevit- 
able to humanity be as readily 
forgiven him, as the little injury 
which he had done to me who 
respected his talents, and regrets 
his loss.” 
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I po not remember when the 
idea first struck me; probably 
it had been at the back of my 
mind for years, but I do 
remember when I first broached 
it. I was sailing in a sampan 
with ‘Tomato Face,’ a cheery 
old Chinaman who owned many 
sampans, wives, and children. 
His proudest possession was, 
however, a photograph of him- 
self in khaki, taken in France, 
where he had served with the 
Chinese labour battalion and 
earned his sergeant’s stripes. 
He was an old friend, and his 
youngest son was my servant. 
The Chinese in Shantung are, in 
my opinion, one of the most 
human and good-hearted races 
in the world. 

We were talking about sailing. 
He had been a junk master, or 
laodah, before he started the 
more lucrative business of 
supplying warships with sampan 
service. It must have been his 
tales of passages across the 
Yellow Sea that finally fixed 
my mind on making a trip in a 
junk. On the long run back 
to the island we discussed the 
possibility of such a trip. As 
far as Tomato Face was con- 
cerned, he told me he never 
intended to go beyond the 
confines of Wei-hai-wei Harbour, 
but one of his sons was trading 
in a small junk up and down 
the coast ; his next voyage was 
to be to Tsing-tao in about six 
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days’ time. This seemed to be 
just what I wanted. 

“Tomato Face,’ I said, 
‘‘ wanchee catch passage belong 
your son’s junk to Tsing-tao. 
Can do?” 

“No can do!” replied 
Tomato Face tersely. ‘He no 
take passenger all same sampan. 
No place for passenger.”’ 

“Ting boohow,”’ I exclaimed, 
‘no wanchee cabin! Can sleep 
on deck, eat Chinese chow all 
same crew.” 

Tomato Face would not be 
persuaded that I could rough 
it in a small junk. I had to 
resort to low methods. 

“Tomato Face, you belong 
old soldier (he was actually 
wearing an old Army greatcoat 
almost green with age). I 
belong old soldier too. You 
speak your son he take me 
Tsing-tao. I give him fair 
price.” 

His ruddy old face creased all 
over at this reference to his 
war service. He produced the 
faded photograph with pride. 
Our conversation was back in 
the war, but I knew with 
certainty that I had gained my 
point. 

As he dropped his sail when 
we went alongside the Iron 
Pier he put his hand on my arm. 

“TI talk my son, maybe he 
can take, maybe he no can 
take,” he told me. ‘“ You 
come Wei-hai-wei belong my 
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house day after tomollow and 
talk Ah Chi.” 

I felt this was enough for 
me to be able to go ahead with 
my plans. First of all I had 
to get leave, but there would 
be no difficulty about that; 
for we should be in the slack 
period before the Japanese 
cruise. Food, drink, and cloth- 
ing had to be thought of. I 
was prepared to live on rice, 
but I decided to take bully- 
beef to help it out. Drink 
was more important; for the 
Chinese are not particular about 
their water supply. The easiest 
solution was bottled beer. 
Clothing meant taking a little 
luggage, since I should have 
to return by steamer looking 
more or less respectable. In 
the junk I would wear my 
submarine ‘ teddy-bear’ suit 
and augment it with oilskins. 
As for sleeping, I knew of a 
sleeping-bag I could borrow. 

Two days later I sailed over 
to the mainland and walked 
from Port Edward to the walled 
city of Wei-hai-wei, at that 
time a tiny piece of China in 
the midst of British territory. 
Inside the city was Chinese 
law but not much order, and 
there was usually some kind of 
trouble with malefactors escap- 
ing into or out of the city. I 
remember the headman, a man 
of some learning, trying one 
year to introduce income tax. 
His head was removed the 
next day by his intended tax- 
payers. I thought at the time 
it was an excellent answer. 

Past the scanty trickle of 
the stream I walked, where 
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the Chinese washerwomen were 
belabouring garments with 
heavy stones, past the rope- 
makers with their centuries- 
old machines, to the theatre. 
At the back of it Tomato Face 
lived with his vast family. 
His principal wife greeted me 
smnilingly, her wrinkled old face 
alight with pleasure. She 
hobbled in front of me on her 
tiny bound feet in their little 
scarlet slippers. She knew welll 
would not forget her weakness 
for boiled sweets, and in her 
toothless state one lasted her 
a long time. In the dark 
interior of the house I almost 
immediately spotted the son I 
wanted. His tall, strong frame 
was crowned by a pigtail worn 
round his head like a coronet. 
On wooden stools in the sunlit 
courtyard we got down to 
business. I explained that all 
I required was a passage and 
rice, with a corner of the upper 
deck to sleep on (I had no 
wish to venture between decks 
even if there was available 
space). 

As we drank our green tea 
Ah Chi seemed to be think- 
ing very deeply. At last he 
said, “Can do allight. You 
pay twenty dollar.” Although 
this was well inside the price 
I was prepared to pay I could 
not insult him by agreeing to it. 

In the end we were both 
honourably satisfied with a fare 
of ten dollars, which I paid him 
then and there in large silver 
coins. 

I arranged to sail from the 
junk anchorage at Port Edward 
on the Saturday morning, if 
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this was found to be a pro- 
pitious time. Back in the 
depot ship I had to face many 
vulgar remarks on the com- 
parative agility of Chinese fleas 
and lice. I was advised to 
take my gas-mask and a large 
supply of Eau de Cologne. Since 
I had only asked for and 
obtained one week’s leave, the 
betting was already in favour 
of my breaking my leave by 
a wide margin. Davis was 
sitting at a card - table 
doing an intricate double-pack 
patience, reading a book in 
Italian, unravelling a cross- 
word, and carrying on a loud, 
long-range conversation all at 
the same time. Over his 
shoulder he said in a tired 
voice, “‘ Tell you what, Tissy. 
Bet you a hundred dollars to 
fifty you break your leave! ”’ 
“Done!” said I. “At any 
rate, if you win you can be 
my prisoner’s friend at the 
court-martial.” 

“ Bet you an even hundred 
you don’t make Tsing-tao in 
four days,” he added. 

“Done again!’ I said, but 
not so confidently. Actually, 
I was a bit worried myself 
about this, and thought perhaps 
I had been too optimistic. I 
had often seen these junks 
anchored in calms to avoid 
the drift of the slender tides, 
and there was no half-way 
house from which I could 
return. I had allowed myself 
four days to do the one hundred 
and ninety miles, but I could 
actually take five days and 
still catch the steamer back. 
With any wind at all we could 
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do it, but it would have to 
be a favourable one. Ah Chi, 
I knew, was all out for a quick 
trip and would not start unless 
the conditions were suitable. 
That was an added worry. 
Would he start according to 
plan? I would soon know. 
The Chinese, like all sailors, 
are superstitious, and when up 
against typhoons, pirates, and 
uneasy navigation as they often 
are, they must eliminate all 
forms of bad joss. The correct 
sailing day is arrived at after 
certain rites called ‘ Feng-shiu,’ 
which offer homage to the gods 
of wind and sea. In the living 
quarters aft is carried the junk’s 
joss idol. In front of it is 
burnt much joss paper and 
sticks (which also helps to 
fumigate the place). Sycee, 
silver paper representing money, 
is burnt to the compass joss. 
Should anything of a major 
character go wrong with the 
voyage, the Chinese believe 
there is a Jonah on board, very 
much as we do in submarines, 
only they are apt to be more 
drastic in their methods of 
getting rid of him. For this 
reason I hoped my own joss 
would see that all went well. 
Accompanied by my baggage 
and many sinister prophecies, I 
crossed to the mainland by 
sampan. In the crowded 
anchorage I soon found Ah 
Chi’s junk. It was a typical 
Wei-hai- wei vessel, three 
masted, coffin shaped, and 
of stout timbers. It was of 
700 piculs, or about thirty-six 
tons. Like all northern junks 
it was built on the turret 
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principle, the hull divided into 
many watertight compartments, 
which, besides adding strength 
and safety, were also useful 
for stowing cargo. These craft 
have no bulwarks, but carry 
the raised hatch-coaming from 
the high stern-quarters to the 
foremast. The northern Chinese 
does not as a rule decorate his 
hull in the brilliant colours of 
the southern junks. He is 
content with a dark varnish, 
though the transom may be 
painted red or blue and picked 
out with scarlet joss papers. 
We sported a blue stern. 

I was lucky in picking on 
a northern junk, for they do 
not usually carry their women 
and children with them. In 
the south the junk-people, or 
‘tan-ka,’ live a communal 


village life on board, hardly ever 


setting a foot on shore. They 
have their own gods, their 
own headman and their own 
customs, and live in a world 
apart. 

Besides Ah Chi there were 
six men and two ‘ makee-learn ’ 
boys on board. They all lived 
in a noisome cubbyhole right 
aft, politely known as a deck- 
house. 

Hoisted by hand winches, 
the square matting sails were 
already set. Ah Chi was direct- 
ing the casting off of the large 
grass hawsers. The cargo was 
aboard and stowed. On this 
particular voyage it consisted 
almost entirely of soya bean 
cake. This had come by junk 
from Antund in Manchuria. 
It is hardly realised in this 
country all that soya means 
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to the Asiatic. Apart from 
making the sauce by which it 
is best known to us, it can be 
used as fuel, as lubricant, for 
cooking, for soap, as a substitute 
for milk, butter and cheese, 
and also as fertiliser and catitle 
fodder. It serves the far 
Eastern races in aS Many ways 
as does the bamboo. 

We were towed clear of the 
junk anchorage by four of 
the crew in our sampan, all 
of them working their yulos 
like galley slaves. Our brass 
gong was beaten lustily as a 
parting salute to the other 
junks. Once we were clear, the 
sampan was hoisted, and the 
heavy rudder, which had been 
partially raised by the hand 
windlass, was lowered right 
down. These rudders project 
far below the bottom of the 
boat and fulfil the duty of a 
keel besides giving a powerful 
turning movement to the vessel. 
Visitors to China are often 
surprised to see junks go about 
in a breeze like racing yachts, 
in spite of their clumsy appear- 
ance. 

With the wind coming freshly 
out of the west we made for 
the eastern entrance, trimming 
the many battened lugs to 
gain the utmost efficiency. As 
each batten has its own sheet, 
this can be done very exactly, 
till one gets the perfect leech. 
We were now under fore, main, 
and mizzen. 

It was surprising how fast 
@ pace we were making through 
the water. The fore and main 
were goose-winged, and together 
with the little mizzen were 
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pulling strongly on their sheets. 
A creamy bow wave was being 
pushed up by the square bluff 
bow to plash along the side 
and fade into the wake astern. 

I noticed the crowded guard- 
rail outside the Wardroom ante- 
room of the depot ship as we 
passed, and cocked a snook 
at them in reply to their 
farewells. As we approached 
Sun Island in the middle of 
Wei-hai-wei harbour I suddenly 
remembered I had forgotten 
my camera. I swore heartily, 
but there was nothing that 
could be done about it. All 
the trip I was to regret that 
stupid error. I had brought 
pencil and paper, and so could 
make sketches, but this could 
not make up for the absence of 
&® camera. 

Past Sun Island we soon 
cleared the eastern entrance 
and made for Chiming Island 
half-way along the Promontory. 
The wind was fresh and fine 
on the starboard quarter. 

Looking up at the tall pole 
masts with the heavy yards 
one might find it at first hard 
to understand how they could 
weather a blow without any 
standing rigging. A knowledge 
of Chinese sailing craft explains 
it. The masts themselves are 
very stout, and bound, and the 
strains and pressure of the sails 
are equally distributed by the 
battens and their parrels. In 
fierce gusts the sails are reefed 
in a flash by the simple ex- 
pedient of letting go the hal- 
yards. ‘“ After all,” I thought, 
“these Chinese have had the 
art of flat-sail rigging for ages, 
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and we only achieved it at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 
They ought to know something 
about it.” 

We kept close inshore, and 
with binoculars and chart I 
examined every inch of the 
coast for possible picnic or 
shooting places. I put a spoon 
bait over the side, but without 
luck; I think we were travel- 
ling a little too fast. The sea 
was calm, with the slightest 
of lops, and there was no swell. 
A bright blue sky with few 
clouds made conditions ideal. 
The rocky coast lay close on 
the starboard beam, the high 
hills turning from buff to blue 
as they drew back from the 
shore. Patches of dark green 
trees, jade-green bamboo brakes, 
and glistening sand-dunes broke 
the monotony of this very 
sparsely inhabited coast. By 
noon we were passing Chiming 
Island. One or two masts 
showed over the shoulder of 
the hill, and we could hear 
the village dogs barking. 

We did not have the sea to 
ourselves by any means. A 
China coaster had passed by 
on opposite courses bound for 
Cheefoo and Tientsin. Far 
out to port we could see the 
smoke of the steamer traffic 
between Dairen, Korea, and 
Japan. Fishing sampans were 
dotted thickly along the coast. 
A huge Pechili trader passed 
close on her way home, her 
five masts carrying many extra 
sails in addition to her standard 
equipment. On her high, raking 
stern-galley I could see them 
preparing their food. 
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I became aware that I was 
hungry. Almost at once a 
man came out of our own cubby- 
hole carrying an enormous bowl 
of steaming rice. This was 
placed on deck for’ard of the 
tiller, and we all squatted 
round it, each with a smaller 
bowl, which was dipped into 
the larger whenever it required 
replenishing. With the rice 
they served as an appetiser 
some soft grey mess which I 
must say tasted excellent. I 
asked Ah Chi what it was, 
but I could not, from his rather 
sketchy description, make out 
what on earth I had been 
eating. One of the men went 
into the ‘ cabin ’ and brought out 
a black object. It looked like 
a dead banana, and I recognised 
it at once as Béche de mer, or 
Sea Slug. These are collected 
and dried in the sun, and in 
this state they certainly do 
not look fit for human con- 
sumption. After the meal, to 
which I added beer, we smoked, 
either cigarettes or bamboo 
pipes. Some of the crew got 
out a bundle of dilapidated 
cardboard counters and started 
a gambling game which I 
had often seen but never been 
able to fathom. They took it 
seriously and silently, with 
occasional grunts and bursts 
of mirth. The helmsman, work- 
ing the huge tiller by tackles, 
seemed to have at least one 
eye for the game, and joined 
in the laughter. 

I think the masters in these 
coasting junks pay very little 
attention to the compass unless 
out of sight of landmarks, and 
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I must confess to a similar 
weakness. The Chinese com- 
pass is a quaint-looking affair 
marked with twenty-four points. 
It is alleged to have been 
invented in 1192 by a gentle- 
man called Chow-kung-tao che 
man chang (obviously a man 
of very high standing). That 
it works efficiently there can 
be no doubt; for junks have 
traded with Africa, India, and 
the East Indies for centuries. 
Pizarro mentions sighting them 
in 1519 off the coast of Peru. 
More recent trips have been 
made to London and Sydney. 

As we passed Alceste Island 
and reached the end of the 
N.E. Promontory the wind 
began to drop. The sun set 
behind the blue hills, turning 
them to black. Pink and gold 
feathers of cloud seemed to 
radiate from the disappearing 
red dise of the sun. 

Ah Chi turned to me and said, 
“Wind makee die. Maybe we 
anchor in one, two hours’ time.”’ 

Darkness was upon us as 
we rounded the promontory ; 
our bow wave had become a 
faint ripple. Again we adjusted 
the sheets to collect what we 
could of the faint breeze. Ah 
Chi dug up some extra canvas. 
One piece, like a baby Genoa 
jib, we rigged out for’ard on a 
spare spar, two more were 
stretched between the fore and 
main masts. (Do not ever 
believe Genoa’s or double- 
clewed jibs were invented by 
Western yachtsmen. Even the 
many clewed double sail of 
the new Norwegian rig is old, if 
one excepts the revolving mast.) 
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More sycee was burnt before 


the joss idol. Surreptitiously, 
I stuck my knife in the main- 
mast. Our large oil lantern 
on the port quarter was now 
lit, somewhat to my surprise. 
Actually it was sound common- 
sense ; for the N.E. Promontory 
is the focal point of all traffic 
bound north and south. 

I had already picked my 
sleeping billet on the raised 
hatch cover just abaft the 
mainmast, and there I dug in 
for the night. As I had my 
last smoke and a _ night-cap 
from my flask I looked up at 
the black mass of rocky coast 
so close to us. It seemed 
rather formidable and I knew 
there were no more lights for 
many miles. We were only 
just making way through the 
water. I climbed into my bag 
and was soon asleep. 

I awoke in bright moonlight 
to find the crew letting go the 
anchor on its thick grass cable. 
Ah Chi, seeing me awake, said, 
“Wind makee die. Tide he 
come.” I could see in the 
silver moonlight that we were 
close in to a point of land. 
I could make out cultivation 
and trees rising to steep dark 
hills in the background. In 
the foreground and stretching 
away to the west lay a long 
shining belt of sand. ‘ Where 
belong, Ah Chi? ” I inquired. 

“ Tsing - hai - wei,” he an- 
swered. The name rang a 
bell in my memory. Snipe! 
I had heard of the spot, but 
never been able to get near 
it. It was rarely shot over 
because of its very inaccess- 
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ibility. Could I get ashore 
without delaying our voyage ? 
I glanced to the eastward. 
Already the darkness was paling 
and the stars dimming. 

““How long you stop?” I 
asked Ah Chi. He gazed at 
the sky and the faint stirring 
of the sea. 

“Wind he come this after- 





noon. I think plenty small,” 
he answered; ‘maybe more 
tonight.” 


We had made a good run 
on the first day, so I was not 
unduly worried ; moreover, it 
gave me the chance I wanted. 

‘* Wanchee go shoresides now, 
Ah Chi?’’Isaid. ‘Catch piecee 
duck and snipe?” 

“Can do!” he grunted quite 
happily. 

The rapidly lightening day 
told me I must hurry. I 
grabbed my gun, belt, and 
game-bag as the sampan 
manned by Ah Fon and one 
of the boys was brought along- 
side. The latter, although he 
did not know it, was to be 
my retriever. They yulo’d me 
ashore swiftly, the dark sea 
shimmering in the fading moon- 
light, and pale jade - green 
streamers of phosphorescence 
trailing astern from the oars. 
‘“‘T come back here, Ah Fon,” 
I told him as I stepped ashore. 
‘¢ ‘You wanchee me plenty quick, 
beat gong! Savee ? ”’ 

“Can do!” he grinned. 

I looked back at the junk 
now swung to her anchor. With 
all sail still set she made a 
beautiful silhouette against the 
advancing dawn light. 

Tf my information was correct, 
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at or near this spot was a 
fairly high sand-dune separating 
the sea from a salt-water lagoon. 
At the left-hand end of the 
lagoon was the snipe marsh 
‘fairly crawling with them.’ 

We walked slowly up the 
sand, taking care to keep under 
the skyline when we got to 
the top. I peered over cau- 
tiously. Yes, there was the 
lagoon; we were almost at 
the right-hand end of it. I 
saw it was covered with big 
patches of duck, some of which 
were beginning to stir. I 
decided to work quietly down 
to a little reeded spit and get 
what I could there. 

We progressed slowly and 
carefully while the sky turned 
a paler indigo. There was no 
wind, and therefore no indica- 
tion of how the duck would 
take off. 

I loaded with number fours 
and went on. The ground was 
getting soggy and each foot 
had to be raised with care to 
avoid squelching. When only 
a thin curtain of reeds separated 
me from the lagoon the nearest 
duck became alarmed and took 
off noisily to my left. It 
might be my only chance. 
I let them have both barrels. 
Momentarily blinded by the 
gun-flash I reloaded, making 
a mental note of at least two 
heavy splashes. The rustle of 
duck on the wing was now 
very clear. Ah! here they 
come. One fellow flying high 
was coming right over me. 
Bang! I saw the feathers 
fly. His outstretched head 


dropped, and with wings folded 
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he dived for the earth. I 
heard him thud into the sand 
behind me. No time to reload. 
Bang! went my right barrel. 
Down came a big mallard like 
a falling leaf, turning and twist- 
ing, to fall in the water a 
few feet away with a resounding 
splash. I reloaded feverishly. 

I could see a cloud of duck 
on the move flying out to sea 
well over on my left. Some 
scattered flights were circling, 
as if uncertain what was happen- 
ing. I became aware I was 
being eaten alive by mosquitoes. 
A group of black dots, increasing 
in size, was coming towards 
me. Bang! Bang! Again the 
welcome thuds from behind me. 
It was nearly daylight now. 

Duck yet again! I heard 
the unmistakable rustle of wings 
on my right. Peering through 
the top of the reeds I steadied 
myself. Yes, there they were, 
flying along the edge of the 
lagoon. Possibly they were 
fooled by the duck lying out 
in front of me. It looked 
like it, for as they got close 
they angled away sharply. I 
fired at the leading duck and 
at the bunched mass astern. 
Hell! I had missed, for the 
leader was still turning away. 
From my second shot a teal 
dropped like a plummet, and 
another duck, hard hit, came 
planing down on a wide curve. 

“ Chisai, catch that piecee 
duck,’’ I told my boy, pointing. 
I felt certain we should get no 
more flighting, for the engage- 
ment had been fast and furious 
while it lasted. 

The boy would not go out 
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of his depth, for like most of 
his race he could not swim. 
Moving out of the reeds I 
undressed on a sandy beach 
and swam out to the more 
distant duck which I had 
brought down. We picked up 
nine mallard and one teal. 
My only regret was that we 
had no more guns with us. 

I worked along the sea side 
of the lagoon and managed to 
bag two more lone duck. The 
boy and I breakfasted off 
cigarettes and chocolate. We 
left the bag in two well-marked 
heaps to pick up on our return. 

We started again, this time 
on the look-out for snipe. I 
loaded with sevens. A small 
stream zigzagged away from 
the end of the lagoon through 
a green belt of grass which 
became arid and brown about 
thirty yards on each side of 
the running water. This struck 
me as being a likely place. It 
was! Almost at once a couple 
got up in front of me, with 
their shrill piping cry. I let 
them separate. As I reloaded 
another five got up. They 
only flew about thirty yards 
before settling again, and I 
marked them closely. More 
snipe got up in between. So 
close were they that I had to 
allow them time to get to a 
reasonable range, both to give 
me decent shots and to avoid 
blowing them to pieces. 

I recollected that Chinese 
are not very keen on snipe, 
and that this would become a 
useless slaughter, so after a 
struggle with my conscience 
I packed up. 


As we were smoking a 
cigarette before starting back 
through the sand, I heard dogs 
barking. I had seen no villages, 
although I knew we were only 
a few miles from Shihtau. I 
was confident the chows would 
not molest me with the boy 
present, but I wondered what 
they were after. They broke 
suddenly from a patch of trees, 
growling and snarling; behind 
them appeared one of the 
quaintest guns I have ever 
seen. 

He was an elderly Chinese 
of uncertain age with wispy 
white hair, moustaches, and 
beard. His face was a wrinkled 
crab-apple. He wore a quilted 
short coat of faded blue, and 
his coarse baggy trousers were 
tucked into thick-soled native 
boots. Over his shoulder he 
carried a gigantic muzzle-load- 
ing gun at least seven feet 
in length. At his hip swung 
what at first I took for a water- 
bottle, but which I soon realised 
was a powder-flask. He also 
had been after duck, for he 
had some fourteen slung round 
his waist. 

How I missed my camera ! 

“ Tinghow !’’ I greeted him. 
“ Tinghow!” he replied in a 
shrill but cheery voice. We 
squatted and I passed round 
the cigarettes. By means of 
my boy (although he had only 
a few words of English) I 
discovered his duck were the 
result of a single shot ! 

This old boy, walking miles 
with a gun I could scarcely 
lift, would patiently stalk and 
await his chance at a thick 
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mass of duck. His bullets 
were nails and scrap-iron cut 
up with much labour. His 
slogan was ‘‘ powder is dear 
and duck are cheap.” I was 
thankful I had not spoilt his 
stalk. Apparently he picked 
up the birds with a crude raft. 
His two dogs, as far as I could 
gather, went into the reeds 
and retrieved the wounded 
duck which deliberately try 
to drown themselves under 
water. It must have taken 
terrific patience to train chows 
to retrieve food in any form ! 
But perhaps I got it wrong. 
I slit open a couple of number 
two’s and poured the shot 
into his withered hands. We 
parted great friends. 

My boy and I returned along 
the crest of the dunes, picking 
up our duck as we went. I 
imagined I could feel the 
faintest breath of air on my 
left cheek. Approaching the 
landing-place I saw that the 
sampan was inshore, and look- 
ing at our junk I could see 
they were manning the big 
windlass for’ard to cat the 
anchor. I was glad I had not 
succumbed to the blood-lust 
of snipe shooting. Ah Chi’s 
eyes sparkled when he saw 
the duck. As I lent a hand 
to hoist the sampan, he said— 

“Tinghow, good joss! You 
catchee duck. I catchee fish,’’ 
holding up a fine string of 
red mullet, “Junk catchee 
wind.” 

* You get Tsing-tao Tuesday 
night, Ah Chi,’ I told him. 
“You catchee another ten 
dollars ! ”’ 
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“Can do,” he replied, grin- 
ning with complete confidence. 

The anchor catted, we paid 
off to the gentle offshore breeze 
and settled down to a course 
with the wind about four points 
on the starboard bow. The 
masthead pendants stirred 
lazily and the wooden blocks 
creaked protestingly as the 
heavy yards swung to the 
slight swell. 

Once more I tried a spoon 
in the clear water, and soon 
had a rock bass hooked. It 
fought well for some little 
time before I was able to lift 
it gently over the side. 

When we opened up Shihtau 
Bay the wind began to freshen 
slightly. We hauled the sheets 
aft as we altered course to 
starboard to pass inside distant 
Staunton Island. Once again 
I was to regret my forgotten 
camera, but with a pencil I 
was able to make a sketch of a 
freshly painted Shihtau junk, 
for me a rare sight. Although 
so near home she was not 
making much progress with 
the head-wind. She had prob- 
ably been in sight of her home 
port for at least a whole 
day. It made me think my 
optimism was rather foolish. 
I had gambled on having a 
favourable wind all the time. 
However, we were on our way, 
though proceeding slowly. 

We celebrated the shoot with 
an enormous meal of duck, 
rice, and soya sauce. It is a 
most delightful dish. The 
amount of rice we stowed away 
made me realise what a famine 
must mean to the Chinese. 
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Sunday night saw us to wind- 
ward of Staunton Island. The 
wind had dropped again. It 
was very still and dark. The 
black loom of the island lay 
off to port. Ah Ohi and I 
sat round a small charcoal 
brazier and discussed our pros- 
pects. He appeared sanguine. 
Some slight difference of tem- 
perature or scent in the air 
told him we would get a nor’- 
easterly breeze about dawn, 
and a lasting one. I could 
only hope he was right. 


I was awakened by a drop 
of sea spray in my face. The 
vessel was heeling over to 
a fresh breeze, still on the 
starboard tack. We _ were 
moving smoothly through the 
water. The sun appeared to 
have some difficulty in shaking 
itself clear of the horizon, and 
was followed into the sky by 
a rose-hued stalk, but the 
remnants of the starlit night 
were being rapidly driven into 
the west. As I climbed out 
of my _ sleeping quarters I 
noticed that flying-fish were on 
the move, flicking across the 
wave-tops like flat stones thrown 
by a practised hand. By my 
own rule of thumb their presence 
spelt sharks, and I had no 
intention of going overboard 
if I could help it. I clawed 
my way aft along the hatch 
casing. Finding Ah Chi, I 
raised the subject of sharks 
with him, while sharing a bowl 
of tea. Did he ever try to 
catch them ? At once I realised 
I had put my foot in it. Quite 
stiffly he told me it was a job 


for fishing coolies or village 
sampan men; never for sea- 
men. It was beyond me to 
try and explain it as a sport. 
He could never have under- 
stood it in that light. I changed 
the subject. 

About noon the wind became 
gusty. We were still only a 
few miles from shore and getting 
tricky patches off the Shantung 
Mountains. It was interesting 
to watch Ah Chi’s reaction to 
this. One hand was placed 
at each set of halyards. (It 
explained to me why I had 
never seen a dismasted junk 
except after a typhoon.) There 
were two men at the tiller, 
one on each tackle. The junk 
was rushing through the water, 
throwing up a roaring bow 
wave. The straining pole-masts 
groaned and creaked, the mat- 
ting of the sails bulged between 
the battens like a fat woman 
in laced corsets, and each mast- 
head pendant streamed out 
horizontally. It was a stirring 
sight. 

A heavier gust caught us 
and we heeled to it, but as it 
arrived Ah Chi had sung out, 
warned by the darkened sea. 
The halyards were slipped and 
turned up again as in one 
movement. Actually, each sail 
was reefed one batten. The 
precision and drill with which 
it was carried out impressed 
me enormously. 

By my chart I estimated 
we were laying a course to cut 
across the ‘Ting-tsze-tswi-kou 
inlet (it sounded like a sneeze 
to me). By 4 p.m. the wind 
had eased again and steadied. 
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Each sail was rehoisted close 
up. We were now well out of 
sight of land and steering by 
compass. The ship for all her 
shape was running very sweetly, 
and we were making good 
progress. Towards dusk the 
wind fell light again and veered 
to the northward, but hour after 
hour, watch after watch, we 
were running off our milage. 

I did not notice any kind 
of a log in use at any time. 
When I tried to find out how 
Ah Chi gauged his speed, all 
I gathered was that he guessed 
the speed and kept a mental 
dead reckoning. He could not 
read my chart, but we both 
estimated we were roughly in 
the same place at midnight— 
about twenty miles south of 
Ting-tsze Harbour. High 
feathered tails in the moon- 
lit sky gave promise of a good 
breeze on the morrow. And 
one more day’s wind would 
get me past the post in a 
canter. In a contented state 
of mind I turned in. 

I awoke in broad daylight 
to find a bright blue sky 
mirrored in @ still sea. We 
were just moving. I decided 
to have a dip. I walked all 
round the junk looking into 
the clear water for any sign 
of shark. Satisfied, I dived 
overboard and towed alongside 
on @ rope’s end. Olear-headed 
and refreshed, I climbed aboard 
again and dressed. While dress- 
ing I remembered that the 
Chinese consider that Euro- 
peans smell abominably; but 
that was their misfortune. 

We spent an hour idly fishing, 
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with poor results, till at last 
we sighted the awaited breeze 
stirring the distant sea. Gently, 
gradually, but steadily it grew 
until once more we heeled to it 
gratefully. We were running 
with the wind well abaft the 
beam, and once more Ah Chi 
hoisted his odd assortment of 
canvas. In my opinion, we 
were now making our best 
speed of the trip. The vessel 
was only slightly listed and 
every sheet was as taut as a 
bar. We huddled in the lee 
of the deckhouse to escape the 
chill in the wind. 

Two Cheefoo junks came up 
over the horizon and passed 
us close by on their way home. 
They were both flying extra 
canvas of weird design. Sheets 
of spray were thrown up by 
their square bows as_ they 
bucked the rising sea. 

By early afternoon we were 
up to the Lao-shan Islands, 
about twenty miles from Tsing- 
tao. We left them to windward 
and made straight for the 
entrance to Kiao-chow Bay. 
In the lee of one of the islands 
I saw a Japanese destroyer 
at anchor. I noticed she was 
flying neither ensign nor jack, 
which amused me, as being a 
typical example of Japanese 
mentality. The very fact that 
she flew no flag made me 
suspicious. She was obviously 
doing something she ‘ didn’t 
ought to.’ Like the ostrich 


with its head buried they im- 
agined they 
identified. 
The approach to Tsing-tao 
left me with a lasting memory. 


could not be 
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The red-roofed town (the only 
one of its kind on the whole 
China coast) lay against a back- 
ground of green, wooded hills 
rising steeply to blue mountains. 
Long, sandy beaches comprised 
the foreground. The whole 
setting was illuminated and 
tinged with bright colour and 
dark contrasting shadow by the 
evening sunlight. Our joss was 
_ working overtime ; for we were 
now catching the last of the 
flood making into Kiao-chow 
Bay. We swept along grandly 
on a slowly easing wind. Ah 
Chi’s objective was a camber in 
the inner harbour where he 
would unload his cargo, and 
where I would leave him. He 
was in high spirits at earning 
his bonus, and so was I. Apart 
from pulling in $200 I had had 
an interesting and enjoyable 
trip. Ah Chi admitted it was 
the fastest he had ever made 
between the two ports. 

As we closed Tsing-tao I 
swept the town and anchorage 
with my binoculars. I spotted 
a familiar sight in the outer 
harbour, the U.8.S. Blackhawk 
and some of her submarine 
tenders. I wondered if my 
old friend ‘Mac’ was there. 
Mac’s real name was “Toni 
Cameron; he was the Senior 
Submarine Officer of the 
U.S. Asiatic submarine flotilla. 
While at Annapolis he had 
been christened Macaroni to 
remind him of his Italian blood. 
I, being a Scot, would have 
none of it, and called him 
Mac from the first, much to 
his delight. 

I asked Ah Chi if he could 
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take his ship near the Black- 
hawk. He could. It was 
twilight as we closed her. To 
my great satisfaction I could 
see that the outside submarine 
of the trot was S82, Mac’s 
boat. On her upper deck I 
saw an Officer talking to two 
seamen. The figure looked 
familiar. It was he. Using 
my hands as a megaphone I 
shouted across the narrow 
stretch of water, “‘ Mac!” His 
short, thick-set figure pivoted 
round in a startled manner. 
Again I shouted, and waved. 
He knew at once who it was 
from my form of address. 

He semaphored back, “ Will 
send speed-boat for you now.” - 

I told Ah Chi what was 
happening, and began to collect 
my gear. To save time in 
getting ashore I had taken 
the precaution to shave and 
shift while we were coming 
up-harbour. I gave Ah Chi 
his bonus and each member 
of the crew a dollar. Knowing 
the latter would be gambled 
away at once, I insisted that 
they should all have a feast 
of pork on arrival, and pro- 
duced the wherewithal to buy 
a pig. 

In a few minutes a large 
naval speed-boat, resplendent 
in shining white enamel and 
polished brass, came alongside, 
and I was trans-shipped with 
my gear. 

“T’ll come and see you in 
Wei-hai when you get back,” 
I shouted to Ah Ohi. The 
whole crew smiled happily. I 
had been ‘ good joss.’ 

The two Filipino bowmen 
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shoved off with their boat- 
hooks, and the space between 
the two vessels widened. I 
looked after the old junk almost 
with affection. Perhaps some- 
time I would have another 
trip in her. 

Mac awaited me at the head 
of the gangway, almost bounc- 
ing with curiosity to know 
what I had been doing. His 
first thought was that my 
submarine had been sunk and 
that I had been picked out of 
the sea—the only survivor. 

I explained the whole business 
to him. He thought it a crazy 
idea. 

“Say, Tissy, we’ve got to 
celebrate this” (on meeting 
Mac one always had to celebrate 
something), ‘and we can’t do 
it on board. Let’s hit the 
beach and feed at the café.” 

“T’m keen about it,” I 
answered. ‘I haven’t tasted 
good black beer for ages.”’ 

Ashore, we hired a car and 
ran out to the club. There 
I met some old friends—local 
taipans and American sub- 
marine officers. We dined 
rather late at the Tsing-tao 
Café, famous throughout China 
for its black beer and black 
and red caviare. 

I told Mac about my bets, 
and that I proposed to catch 
the steamer back at noon on 
Thursday. 

‘¢ Steamer nothing !”’ he cried. 
“ You'll come with me in 8 2.” 

“My dear Mac,” I said, 
“you know damn well you 
can’t do that. Your Captain 
8. would never allow it.” 

‘Sure, but he won’t know,” 
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he replied. ‘‘ Blackhawk and 
the rest of the flotilla are 
sailing for Cheefoo tomorrow. 
I’m remaining to collect the 
mails and sailing at 7 A.M. on 
Thursday. What about it?” 

“Nothing I’d like better, 
Mac,” I told him. “If you’re 
sure you won’t get into trouble.” 

“That’s a date, then,” he 
said. 

We spent the next morning, 
after the departure of his flotilla 
mates, bathing on the Tsing- 
tao beach. I think it is one 
of the finest in China. In the 
late afternoon we motored out 
to the mountain schloss at 
Lao-shan; a drive of great 
beauty. The Germans in the 
old days had designed the 
setting with their usual 
thoroughness to represent a 
castle in the Black Forest. 
We remained there to dine 
on a veranda overlooking the 
thickly wooded ravines and, 
far below, Tsing-tao and the 
waters of Kiao-chow Bay. 

We weighed at six bells 
on Thursday and headed for 
the North-East Promontory. 
Gradually Tsing-tao sank be- 
neath the horizon, leaving only 
the high blue peaks in view. 
Finally, they also disappeared 
into the sea. 

The ‘S’ class of American 
submarine was similar in size 
and armament to our ‘LD’ 
class. They had another bond 
incommon. Both had patrolled 
the Irish coast together in 
1918 on the same job of U-boat 
hunting. 

We raced through the calm 
blue sea, the knife-edged stem 
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throwing up glittering spray, 
and the rapidly churning pro- 
pellers leaving a foaming wake 
astern. It was a little strange 
to me to see so many Fili- 
pinos in the boat, and I was 
entranced by the ice - cream 
machine ; otherwise I was quite 
at home. 

I persuaded Mac to drop 
me into a fishing sampan off 
Lieu-kung-tao to save _ his 
entering Wei-hai-wei, where his 
presence might be reported. 
As we were sure to find one 
he agreed to this. The contrast 
between my trip to Tsing-tao 
and this return of steady course 
and speed seemed to me to 
be just the difference between 
a country ramble and a swift 
tuninacar. I knew I preferred 
the ramble. 

We made a fast passage. By 
10 p.m. I was saying ‘ Good- 
bye and thank you” to Mac as 
I climbed over the fo’c’sle into 
a small fishing sampan off 
Outer Island. Lights were 
showing ashore, and through 
the western entrance I could 
see the brightly lit warships. 
After half an hour’s hard 
yuloing I was alongside the 
depot ship’s gangway. I 
sneaked quietly up to the 
anteroom on the boat-deck and 
peered through an open 
window. There were several 
fellows in the Mess, reading and 
talking. Davis was at the 
card-table with his Patience, 
his book, and his crossword. 
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His cigarette in its long holder 
looked just as it had when I 
last saw him. I had the 
fantastic idea I had been dream- 
ing and had never been away 
at all. He was still talking. 

I got hold of my boy, Ah 
Chai, brother to Ah Chi, and 
gave him a typewritten chit. 

“Give this captain belong 
L1, savee? Tell him it come 
Tsing-tao.”’ 

Ah Chai knew something was 
in the wind. I went back to 
my observation post. 

Ah Chai gave Davis the 
chit. Without looking up from 
the table he said, ‘‘ Who from ?” 

“* Tsing-tao,”’ replied Ah Chai 


briefly. 
Papers and books were 
dropped. He opened the chit 


slowly, and read :— 
U.8.8. Blackhawk, 
TsING-TAO. 


This is to certify that Lieutenant 
Ian Scott, Royal Navy, arrived 
in Tsing-tao on Tuesday 19th at 
1935. 

TONI CAMERON, 
Lieut.-Commander, 
U.S. Navy. 


An excited babble arose. I 
heard Davis bellow, ‘‘ Ah Chai! ” 
but the latter had wisely dis- 
appeared. 

“* How the hell did this get 
here ? ” cried Davis. 

That was my cue. Entering 
the anteroom I said casually, 
“* Oh, I brought it.’ 

Davis knocked over his 
whisky-and-soda. 
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A D.OS8 DIARY.—III. 


BY KENNETH G. BRADLEY. 


I HAD the first decent uninter- 
rupted trek today that I have 
had for a long time—ten miles 
from one village to the next. I 
was late starting on it, because 
I had first to go to the local 
Mission and pay my respects 
and then clear up a couple of 
neighbouring villages. It was 
after ten before I broke free 
and started off into the bush, 
following the old mail path 
across the valley. In the early 
days all the mails from the rail- 
way came across from Serenje 
beyond the western Luangwa 
escarpment by this route. They 
took nearly three weeks, and the 
runners in their scarlet tunics 
and shirts and fezzes were as 
punctual as they were pic- 
turesque. Rain, heat, floods, 
desert, lions, were all alike to 
them. More than one mail-bag 
was chewed by lions or retrieved 
from the bottom of a river, and 
more than one runner lost his 
life, but the mails just were 
not late. 

Now it has become a labour 
route, one of those highways 
across Africa by which the 
streams of natives travel to 
and from the mining and settled 
areas. They are interesting, 
these labour routes. They do 
not follow roads, and their 
existence is hardly suspected 
by most people. They go 
straight across country for hun- 
dreds of miles through the 


bush, up mountains and across 
rivers. They remind one, in 
their directness, of the old 
grass roads like the Icknield 
way. This particular route 
starts near Fort Jameson, and 
goes across the valley and up 
the escarpment on the other 
side to Serenje ; thence through 
the villages for another hundred 
miles to the copper mines. 

My trek today was for ten 
miles to the west along this 
road. Two villages had stayed 
there to provide a convenient 
halting- place for travellers. 
Beyond them again was un- 
inhabited country for another 
twelve miles or so. My carriers 
began to talk excitedly of game 
as soon a8 we had crossed the 
sandy bed of the Lusandwa 
River beyond the Mission. TI, 
too, hoped for something to 
shoot, for I was getting very 
tired of the daily chicken. 
The country was not unpromis- 
ing; it was of the savannah 
type rising to the Yemba Hills 
on which the two villages were 
situated; but there was no 
game. I saw droppings of 
kudu about a week old and 
some elephant spoor made last 
rains, but nothing recent. Per- 
haps the grazing was rather 
poor. There did not seem to 
be any surface water anywhere, 
for we were leaving the valley. 

The Yemba Hills are a spur 
of the eastern escarpment, and 
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we must have climbed a steady 
and unobtrusive five hundred 
feet in those ten miles, and it 
was extremely hot. 

Kachaje gave the carriers 
strict warnings about keeping 
the fire up tonight because this 
was chipururu country. I had 
not heard that word before, 
but it seems to mean a country 
where wild beasts abound. 
Rolled properly round the 
tongue it has a sinister sound. 
I asked him why he fussed so, 
and he was quite indignant. 
He told me all about some 
predecessor of mine who had 
killed an elephant here twenty 
years ago. Nevertheless I am 
sceptical of there being any- 
thing larger than a porcupine 
within miles of the place now. 


My two villages, although 
thriving in the hotel business, 
are, unfortunately, torn by 
internal dissension. They tell 
me that they both want to 
move over the border into 
the next district so as to 
be under the Nsenga chiefs. 
They do not want to stay under 
Msoro and his Chewa. This 
change of heart after forty 
years of apparent content with 
Msoro’s rule is the result of the 
setting up of tribal government 
and treasuries. The people do 
not see why their taxes should 
not go to swell the coffers of 
their own tribe. A sudden 
renaissance of tribal nationalism 
is one of the more startling 
results of Indirect Rule. In 
a province like this, where 
tribes are freely mingled owing 
to ancient wars and _ subse- 
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quent intermarriage, many a 
pretty tangle is showing up for 
the first time. I had heard 
rumours that opinion in the 
village was divided. There was 
not the slightest objection in 
principle to these people going 
into the Nsenga country, but 
it seemed a pity that they 
should leave their prosper- 
ous solitude and throng into 
an already thickly populated 
area. They would not admit 
any dissension in the matter. 
Nor would Msoro agree to 
their staying in his country 
if they were going to change 
their allegiance to the nearest 
Nsenga chief. The dispute about 
tribal boundaries went on for 
hours. I was taken right 
back to the ancient days when 
the Nsenga chief had sent the 
ancestors of these two headmen 
to live on his border as an out- 
post against the Ngoni impis. 
At long last we seemed to 
reach @ compromise. They 
would move two miles west; 
that would put them into 
undisputed Nsenga country and 
would still keep them on the 
road. What my neighbouring 
D.O. would say to an arrange- 
ment by which he, instead of 
I, had to look after two 
villages ten miles from his 
farthest people, I did not know. 
After dinner Kachaje came 
and told me that one of the 
headmen, Katimba, had been 
saying that he really did not 
want to go at all, but was 
afraid of the other headman, 
Pendwe. So I sent for Katimba, 
and he of course protested that 
he had never said any such 
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thing. I told him to go and 
sleep on it. This morning two 
of his followers came and said 
that Katimba, being a nephew 
of Pendwe, could not refuse to 
go with him, but that all his 
people had met in the night 
and flatly refused either to 
leave Msoro or to move their 
huts. Goodness knows what 
comings and goings there were 
last night. Nor is it possible to 
discover what who wants or why. 

I could not help laughing 
when I thought of myself 
tucked away in a stretch of 
uninhabited bush hundreds of 
miles from anywhere, spending 
such strenuous and anxious 
hours over the affairs of two 
small African villages of whose 
very existence no one except a 
couple of District Officers and 
one missionary was aware. 

The trek back to Msoro today 
was uneventful. One kudu and 
one hyzna appeared to have 
crossed the path during the 
night, but there was no sign of 
life. 

I am down in the low country 
again tonight, camped near the 
village where I was the night 
before last. This is the chief’s 
village, and it is straggly and 
not very cheerful or clean. My 
camp is under a tree on the 
edge of it, because they say the 
bush around is thick with 
buffalo bean. 

I listened this afternoon to 
Msoro trying a few cases in his 
court. The old man sits on a 
mat chewing a mealie cob. His 
heir and deputy sits in a deck- 
chair. The clerk squats on the 
floor with his case-book and a 


stub of pencil. By his side 
stands an old gentleman who 
combines the duties of public 
prosecutor, assessor, and inter- 
preter. At least he stands and 
repeats to the court the gist 
of the evidence given by each 
witness. His real function is 
like that performed by my 
own messenger through whom 
I speak when taking a case. 
While he is repeating to me 
what has been said and I 
have perfectly understood, there 
is time to think it all through 
again. An intermediary of this 
kind is extremely useful and he 
invariably appears in native 
courts. 

It always amuses me to listen 
to chiefs trying their cases. 
They are so expeditious. They 
do not worry much about wit- 
nesses, but decide as a rule 
on the statements of the two 
parties. This is quite sufficient, 
because as far as one can gather 
hardly anyone tells lies in a 
native court, nor does he 
succeed if he tries. How differ- 
ent from my own court, where 
they all lie like troopers! It 
is a fact that no European can 
tell with any certainty whether 
or not a native is lying, if the 
liar is a skilful one: whereas 
another native can always tell, 
if he wants to. 

It is interesting, too, to see 
the peculiar dignity of even a 
very small court like this. The 
old chief does not speak until 
his deputy asks him for a 
verdict, and he gives it in 
about three words. The wit- 
nesses sit on the floor, but they 
stand up when they address 
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the court, and no argument or 
back -chat is allowed. The 
Kapasu had cultivated a most 
professional manner. When the 
accused slouched against the 
wall he jerked him upright by 
the scruff of the neck quite 
imperturbably, and when he put 
his head out of the door to call 
a witness he intoned the name 
through the village in a foghorn 


of a voice that would have 
delighted the Metropolitan 
Police. 


I had a headmen’s meeting 
to finish up with. It differed 
in no way from that held on 
the Mwangazi, except that I 
did not broach the subject of 
sanitation. We are still a long 
way down the scale here, and a 
decently built or clean hut is yet 
only an ideal. A latrine would 
be an invention of the devil. 
Supposing someone put spells 
on my latrine! Use it? What 
an idea! Besides, the water- 
table is about three feet under 
the ground and the villages are 
flooded in the rains. 

Tomorrow I strike south and 
climb the escarpment towards 
the Zumwanda Hills. It will be 
& pleasant change. 


A change, but not so notice- 
ably pleasant. The escarpment 
here has none of the grandeur 
of rugged hills and precipices 
that it has farther to the south 
and on the western side of the 
valley. It is little more than a 
gentle slope taking twenty miles 
to use its thousand feet, and 
is so thick with scrubby 
trees that no views are to be 
had at all. 
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I should be celebrating 
tonight. I saw my first sign 


of wild life since returning to 
this district, I fired my first 
shot, and for supper I had my 
first game meat. 

I am no longer an enthusiastic 
hunter. I have had my fill and 
take little pleasure in killing, 
but always on tour there are 
thirty weary carriers, with 
thirty appetites, waiting to be 
fed. I cannot think that they 
get as tired of mealie meal as I 
do of chicken, but I know that 
they will not forgive me if any 
chance of providing a change of 
diet is missed. So, willy nilly, 
I have to hunt when hunting is 
to be had. 

This, my first hunt in three 
years or more, was no heroic 
chase and the prize was no 
trophy for ancestral halls. We 
were walking along the path 
just after sunrise, not half a 
mile from camp. Tomo, in 
front, suddenly sank to his 
knees. As he was carrying the 
rifle and made no attempt to 
hand it me, clearly it must be 
guinea-fowl. I took the shot- 
gun and crept up to him. 
There was a flock—no, a rasp 
—of guinea-fowl feeding in a 
garden not twenty yards away. 
I fired one barrel into the middle 
of them. No less than three 
dropped. Now that is the 
sort of shooting that delights 
the thrifty African. Three 
meals with one cartridge is all 
that a man can hope for. The 
rest of the flock flew away and 
settled in some big trees a 
hundred yards into the bush. 
Kachaje and I went after them. 

U 
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The first thing we saw, passing 
through the garden, was the 
fresh spoor of a bush-buck. It 
was only too obvious that he 
had fled at the report of the 
gun. He had been standing 
behind a bush not ten yards 
from those blessed guinea-fowl. 
I wonder how many buck have 
stood within shot of us in this 
tour hidden in the solid walls of 
undergrowth. 

Between us and the tall trees 
stood long grass and creepers. 
I remembered my last experi- 
ence with guinea-fowl in a tree. 

“ Kachaje,” I whispered, 
“look out for buffalo bean!” 
He grinned and led the way. 

Cautiously we crept through 
the thickets, and there was no 
whirr of departing wings. 

Kachaje crouched and pointed 
upward. Sure enough there was 
one fat guinea-fowl sitting on a 
branch about thirty yards away. 
I got him. The rest flew away, 
and we went back to the path. 

Then we began to itch. Not 
badly, but just enough to keep 
us both busy scratching arms 
and legs until we could scrub 
in the next village. I swear 
there were no buffalo bean 
there. I had looked most care- 
fully. 

‘“‘ Kachaje, where were those 
beans ? ” 

“In the tree above us when 
you fired.” 

One lives, but one does not 
learn. 

A ghost rises before me, a 
ghost in a kilt, in a leather 
padded jacket with a shot-gun 
on his shoulder and woodcock 
feathers in his hat. 
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** You shot them sitting,’’ he 
says with horror in his eyes. 

I grin. I wasn’t shooting— 
or scratching—for fun. 


Tonight I can see through 
the outposts of the mopani 
forest over a big stretch of 
country to the Zumwanda Hills. 
I am, I suppose, just under the 
edge of the plateau at last. 
There is a fat hill behind my 
camp rejoicing in the lovely 
name of Pipwe. Its soil is 
red, and the cold has turned 
the leaves of many of its trees 
gold and orange and brown. I 
sat and looked at it for a long 
time this evening. 

It is astonishing how one 
“walks through the fields in 
gloves.” Rhodesia is covered 
almost entirely by trees, and 
yet for years I never paid any 
attention to them at all, except 
when some “forest giant,” as 
the explorers say, thrust himself 
on my notice, or in the spring 
when whole hillsides burst into 
a glory of red leaves. Then I 
met a man for whom trees 
were a devouring passion. I 
learned a lot from him, including 
many Latin names, which I 
have forgotten, and how to 
plant and how to prune. No 
longer, with the common herd, 
do I dig round holes one foot 
deep for my Jaccarandas and 
my Flamboyants. I dig them 
square, so that the roots do 
not curl round and round, and 
I dig them “ three by three by 
three.” My friend only 


becomes a nuisance with his 
trees when I am driving his 
car for him. Every mile or 
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so he starts in his seat and 
cries, ‘Did you see that? 
A Bauhinia in flower already ! ”’ 
or, ‘* Look—quick, oh—sorry ! 
Anyway, you’ve passed it. 
Never seen Bauhinia in this 
part of the world before.” That 
sort of thing on a narrow bush 
road at 40 m.p.h. is dangerous, 
and exasperating. 

Trees for him are on the 
whole more satisfactory than 
people. And every one of them, 
great, small, smooth, knubbly, 
heavy-shaded, or set with leaves 
that are but a tracing on the 
sky, has some special beauty 
and character of its own. 
“‘ Look,” he says, “ that one’s a 
dancer, can you see her ? ’’ and, 
“That one’s a witch!’ Before 
a tree is anything but a tree 
to me I must sit and stare at 
it and con it leaf by leaf until 
slow imagination has its way. 
I can, however, look with pity 
on the native of whom I once 
asked the name of a tree laden 
with golden blossom from top 


to toe. He _ shrugged his 
shoulders. 
“‘ Stickes,”’ he said, being 


proud of his English. 

Msoro’s country was finished 
today, I am glad to say. He 
is a reactionary old creature, 
his villages are a disgrace 
and his people a great trial 
to me. It is a terrible thing 
to be an Englishman, and 
worse still to be an Empire 
builder. No man has the right 
to be such a nuisance to his 
fellows. I sometimes stand 
back and look at myself, and 
think how pleasant it would 
be to live in a hut in a mealie 
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patch and mind nobody’s busi- 
ness but my own until my 
dying day. Think of having 
no clothes but a loin-cloth and 
@ blanket, and no possessions 
but one mat, a pot, a carved 
pipe, and three long spears ! 

My lamp has just blown out 
for the third time. The carriers 
are chattering round the fire 
and saying that there will be 
kudu and zebra on the road 
tomorrow. Yes, and they will 
be hidden in the long grass— 
especially among the buffalo 
bean. 


An early start, a patient 
trek, and not even a duiker 
did we see along all that twelve 
miles of uninhabited path. 
What we did find were the 
fresh tracks of a herd of elephant. 
Papa, three or perhaps four 
mamas, and the baby. They 
had walked along our path for 
@ mile or so during the night 
on their way to a neighbouring 
water-hole. Or, rather, we 
walked along their path, because, 
as all the world knows, the 
instinct of elephant for finding 
the easiest gradient is equal to 
the skill of any engineer. 

The traces in the ground 
looked exactly as though an 
army of stout women had sat 
in the dust all the way up the 
hill. 

By the time we reached the 
top we were all very grate- 
ful to that elephant family. 
Goodness knows what any other 
route would have been like ; for, 
under the lip of the plateau, 
the gentle slope of the escarp- 
ment broke up into some of 
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the roughest country I have 
seen—nothing spectacular, but 
—oh, what a mess! Hillsides 
of broken iron-stone, one gully 
after another filled with close- 
set bamboo, deep dry beds of 
streams, jammed with loose 
black rocks and drift - wood, 
brimming with tall grass tangled 
across the path. An untidy, 
savage country, a parched and 
lifeless no-man’s-land dividing 
the hill country of the Chewa 
from the dim lowlands of the 
Kunda, the Nsenga, and the 
elephant. 

At last, quite suddenly, the 
path flattened out into thin 
upland forest and a breeze, 
miraculously fresh, was in our 
faces. Through an opening in 
the trees loomed the blue 
shoulder of a distant cloud- 
capped hill. We were on the 


plateau. 
Almost immediately we 
reached the first of chief 


Mbang’ombe’s villages. It was 
set among the trees on the 
edge of a fern-draped stream 
with brown pools glinting in 
the sun. It was clean and 
stoutly built, and we were met 
by half a dozen girls rich with 
new print and bangles who sang 
the familiar song— 


“‘Eya! Eya! Ng’ombe ya wera!” 
‘“* Eya, the ox is coming.” 


And there was Chief Undi, 
with his staff, waiting to greet 
me. Mbang’ombe was with 
him. Here, I thought, is one 
of the old school. He is about 
fifty and wears a long blue 
robe. His features are clear 
cut and proud, and his short 
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black beard is neatly trimmed. 
He is an excellent chief, much 
respected by his people. 

Now we were all cheerful 
again, and, after a short rest, 
the carriers went off along the 
bank of the stream shouting 
and singing snatches of the 
women’s song. 

The Zumwanda Hills rise in 
great wooded spurs to a long 
flat crest some four miles to 
the west, and the land be- 
tween them and the stream is 
unusually fertile. This has 
resulted in a dangerously over- 
crowded population. Well may 
they sing the praises of their 
soil, but in ten years’ time it 
will be exhausted and they 
must either go hungry or move 
away. 

To the east of the stream was 
a large stretch of undulating 
country with nobody living in 
it at all. I thought I had 
better go and look at it and 
find out why it was uninhabited. 
So my native clerk was left to 
grapple, as best he might, with 
the routine work in the villages 
and Chief Mbang’ombe, Kachaje 
and two old men came away to 
explore with me. 

As we entered the woods 
across the stream it was at 
once obvious that for some 
reason the soil on the other 
bank was poor, sandy stuff. 
Thinking to save myself a 
walk, I asked Kachaje if it was 
all like this. 

“Oh no,” he said, “ farther 
away there is quite good soil. 
People used to live there, but 
the water-holes have been dry 
for the last five years.” 
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In that case, if we sank 
some wells, people might live 
there again. It looked as though 
I must do the walk after all, 
and my heart sank ; for we had 
already climbed twelve miles 
and we had all had exercise 
enough. Perhaps I looked a 
bit woebegone; for Kachaje 
suggested waiting a little, 
and went off to talk to the 
two old men, while I sat on a 
rock and threw twigs into a 
brown pool. 

Soon he was back—very brisk 
and cheerful. ‘‘ There is a big 
rock over there, Bwana, and 
if you climb to the top of it 
you will be able to see the whole 
country.”’ 

“ Near ? ’’ I asked doubtfully. 

“ Yes.”?> He pointed farther 
into the woods. But I could 
only see trees. 

We started off in single file. 
There was no path, but in these 
upland forests the grass is short 
and fine and walking was not 
too difficult. 

It was not near. At the end 
of half an hour I still saw only 
trees. 

At last, however, light ap- 
peared ahead and we came out 
into some old, abandoned gar- 
dens—which was a change for 
the worse. Freed of the forest 
shade the grass had grown and 
spread itself into a tangled 
mass some five feet high, and 
hidden in its depths were stumps 
and mounds and holes and all 
manner of booby-traps, to say 
nothing of a secretive little 
weed that shed needle-sharp 
seeds on to my stockings. 

Sticking up out of the grass 
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were innumerable rocks—but 
none were more than ten feet 
high. One of the old men began 
to fight his way hopefully 
towards the nearest of them. 
“No,” cried Kachaje, “it is 
over there,” and he pointed to 
a clump of trees sticking out 
of the grass two hundred yards 
to the south. 

But the old man pointed 
doggedly to another clump far 
away to the east and dis- 
appeared into the grass. 

Kachaje grunted and began 
to break the trail towards his 
own clump. We followed him 
meekly. 

By the time we reached those 
trees I did not care whether 
this was the Promised Land 
itself. One glance of my eye 
would blast it into desert. 

Sure enough, behind the trees 
was a large black rock, at 
least twenty feet high. Kachaje 
ran up it like a klipspringer and 
looked down at us in triumph, 
wiping the sweat from his 
forehead. 

I clambered laboriously up 
to him. The sun-baked rock 
was hot under my hands. 
Mbang’ombe and the second 
old man sat down under a 
tree. They had had enough 
of this lunacy. 

One could certainly see a long 
way, and for miles to the north 
and east and south there was 
nothing but old gardens—some 
of them still in the grassy stage, 
others thick with regenerating 
bush, but all worked out and 
unlikely to be worth recultivat- 
ing for fifteen years. Obviously 
all the people who now lived 
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across the stream had migrated 
from this very place. In any 
case the soil was no better here 
than near the stream. 

I sat down and lit a cigarette. 
As so often happens in Africa, 
we had spent a lot of time and 
come @ very long way to no 
purpose. I was picking seeds 
out of my stockings and com- 
forting myself with the reflec- 
tion that after all a negative 
result might be just as useful 
a8 & positive one, when I heard 
@ faint, far-away call. It came 
from the east and it was very 
clear. 

“Come here! Here is the 
rock! Here, he-re!”’ 

At least half a mile away 
a little figure was standing on 
a small black rock. 

It was the old man. 

Kachaje laughed and an- 
swered him. 

“ We—have—found—it ! ”’ 

He did not shout very loud, 
but his call was high-pitched 
and long drawn out— Twa-i- 
pe-za-a !”’ 

The African can throw his 
voice so that it can be heard 
for unbelievable distances. One 
theory is that his facial bones 
are shaped differently from ours. 
I do not know. The Queen 
Mary performs the same trick 
with her siren. It sounds quite 
gentle when you are standing 
on the deck, but they say it 
can be heard for twenty miles. 

The old man hesitated and 
then vanished. While we waited 
for him I lay on my back on the 
warm rock and watched a 
yellow butterfly drawing pat- 
terns on the thick blue sky. 
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It was very quiet, and I could 
hear some guinea-fowl talking 
to each other in Morse. 

There was a rustle in the 
grass below, and the old man 
appeared, very hot and very 
cross. He sat down under 
the tree with his colleague 
and began whispering to him 
indignantly. 

I stood up, and felt very 
stiff. 

We went home a different 
way, following a neck of bush 
that ran from our rock to the 
forest-edge. It was full of 
fresh kudu spoor and the guinea- 
fowl burst out of it ahead of 
us. Old gardens are a favourite 
haunt of game. They come to 
look for self-sown corn among 
the grass and scrub. One season 
lets the jungle in. 

When we reached the stream 
I could scarcely resist the 
temptation of a bathe, so cool 
and shady were the pools, but 
I thought of bilharzia snails 
and did no more than put my 
head under water for one cold, 
dark, delicious instant. 

We reached camp about two 
in the afternoon, with all of 
twenty miles behind us, to find 
it pitched in a ring of seven 
villages and besieged by a 
multitude of people. The native 
clerk was making very heavy 
weather of the work, so after 
a hasty lunch Kachaje and I 
took over. We dismissed the 
last old greybeard as the sun 
went down. And were we tired ! 


The villages along that stream 
were crowded so thickly that the 
people of one could hear the 
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cries of their neighbours, and 
all the country between them 
and the blue hills was tawny 
with reaped maize. Thin belts 
of trees stood tall and lonely 
on the open lands, the last 
survivors of a forest not ten 
years hewn. In two years’ 
time they, too, would have been 
felled. Another ten and the 
land would be an abandoned 
wilderness. In fifty years the 
forest would be there again and 
all this destruction would be a 
forgotten dream if—but there 
are so many ‘ifs’ in twentieth- 
century Africa ! 

I was walking slowly along 
the broad inter-village path, 
meditating, when a glint ahead 
of me caught my eye. Standing 
in the middle of the path was 
a motor-car, with one head- 
lamp shining in the sun. The 
other was missing. 

Now who, in the name of 
fortune, could this be? There 
was no road that I knew of 
through the Reserve. 

‘* That is mine,’ said a voice 
behind me. It was Chief 
Mbang’ombe, and his eyes shone. 

I did not say anything. Truly 
I could hardly have been as 
astonished if he had bought 
an aeroplane, this bearded 
patriarch ; but dismay trod so 
hard upon the heels of my 
surprise that I was tongue-tied 
and could find no word to say. 

Mbang’ombe was the third 
chief of my acquaintance to 
buy a motor-car. The first 
paid thirty pounds for a vanette 
worth five, and, after being 
handed his first petrol bill, 
had parked the thing by his 
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house and used it as a sleeping- 
porch on hot nights. The 
second had found a bargain 
at ten pounds, and had ever 
since been @ nuisance to his 
European neighbours with his 
endless cadging of petrol and 
tyres and spares, and to me 
because, owing to breakdowns, 
he was late for every appoint- 
ment he made. 

I stood and looked at Mbang’- 
ombe’s car. It was a Ford 
vanette of so prehistoric a 
vintage that its radiator was 
of brass. The wheels had 
wooden spokes and narrow 
tyres. The hood reared its 
tattered head high against the 
sky. I opened the bonnet— 
the fastenings were broken— 
but closed it again quickly. 

“What did you pay for 
this ? ’? I asked. 

“T have paid thirty - five 
pounds—and I have paid it 
all,”” he added defiantly. His 
salary was three pounds a 
month. 

“Who sold it to you? ” 

He told me, and I numbered 
one friend the less. 


** Does it go?” 
“Tt died here yesterday 
—I thought perhaps the 


Bwana——?”’ So we spent 
half an hour battling with the 
horrible thing in the hot sun. 
The battery was dedd, the 
wiring frayed and tangled, and 
every nut was rusted to its 
bolt. There was no doubt 
that it had died. I could scarce 
believe that that engine had 
ever been alive, and at any 
rate no miracle could raise it 
from the dead again. 
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I wiped the sweat from my 
forehead and some of the grease 
and dust from my hands and 
looked at Mbang’ombe. He was 
stroking his beard with finger 
and thumb and shaking his head. 

“T have a nephew,” he said, 
‘¢ who worked in motor-car shop. 
Perhaps “ 

‘Perhaps he will,’ I said 
shortly, ‘‘ and don’t forget that 
the licence will cost you four 
pounds ten, and this will eat 
three shillings for petrol every 
twenty miles.” 

“ Mawe!”’ His consterna- 
tion was such that Kachaje 
chuckled and the tension broke. 

I pointed to a herd of cattle 
grazing on the garden lands. 

“¢ Are those yours ? ’”’ I asked. 

“Yes, but I had to sell ten 
beasts to buy this thing.’”’ He 
spoke in sudden bitterness. To 
sell his cattle at all was wrench 
enough however good the price, 
but to sell ten fat oxen for a 
motor-car which would not go 
and which would eat up every 
surviving beast as time went on 
—what a fool, what a fool ! 

He was very nearly crying, 
and I clapped him on the 
shoulder and smiled at him. 

“You take those oxen,” I 
said, “and make them pull 
you in your motor-car. Then 
it will eat no petrol and you 
will not have to sell any more 
of them to pay for it.’’ 

He stopped stroking his beard 
and looked at the oxen. 

“ Yes,”? I said gaily, “ and 
when the people see Mbang’ombe 
riding through their villages 
drawn by twelve fat oxen, they 
will say, ‘ How he is a chief!’ 
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and they will kneel in the dust 


and clap.” Kachaje exploded 
behind me, and the corners of 
the old man’s mouth began to 
twitch. 

He nearly laughed ; then he 
turned to me suddenly, his 
whole face lighting up. 

“ Like that I could use my 
road after all,” he said. 

“cc Road 4 ”? 

He waved his hand towards 
the hills. 

‘“* Yes,”’ he said proudly, ‘‘ my 
people have made a road for 
my motor-car all the way from 
the Fort Jameson road even 
there to my village.’ 

This was news indeed. I 
looked at Kachaje. We had 
been meaning to try to induce 
these people to make a road 
into the Reserve to facilitate 
the marketing of their ground- 
nut crop, and we had been 
wondering how to persuade 
them. 

“Tt’s an ill wind mE 
said ruefully, and although he 
has no English, Kachaje knew 
exactly what I meant. 

So we went on our way 
rejoicing, and every time we 
saw @ cow Kachaje asked 
Mbang’ombe if he should catch 
it to fasten to the motor-car. 
This will be the joke for days, 
and Mbang’ombe will take it in 
good part. 





I have had malaria all day 
today and have, in consequence, 
been living in a dream. I have 
been disembodied, floating on 
air, seeing Africa like a techni- 
colour film, vivid and unsub- 
This gift of enchant- 


stantial. 
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ment is the only saving grace 
of an otherwise quite horrible 
disease. So painful and depress- 
ing, indeed, are all its other 
symptoms that people seldom 
remember this saving grace and 
never mention it. 

Our way at dawn lay along 
a wide valley by the side of 
Katete River, here an infant 
stream, chuckling its way over 
shiny pebbles, clean and cold 
and hurrying. To the north 
the Zumwanda Hills held night 
captive in purple valleys, deep 
and forested. To the south 
across the stream lifted the 
wall of the Mpangwe range. 
For fifteen hundred feet the 
forest clung, its darkness light- 
ening as the trees dwindled 
and the rock thrust forth. 
Above, grey precipices towered, 
sheer and unbroken to the 
clouds. The clouds must have 
been bred upon the hills them- 
selves ; for the rest of the sky 
was a clear cold blue, so hard 
that the dull gold rays of the 
rising sun could make no im- 
pression on it but slid across 
its surface like searchlight 
beams. Yet the long crest of 
the Mpangwe Hills was hidden 
in a thick grey cloth, touched 
here and there with pink. There 
was wind up there, and the 
cloth was torn and frayed so 
that at any moment it might 
be whipped away, to leave the 
rocky table-top bare and clean. 
Yet not until this evening had 
it gone, and by that time the 
outline of the crest was dim 
against the stars. 

Half-way along the valley 
was a dam. No great arc of 
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concrete this, imprisoning a 
lake, just a quiet pool with 
pink water-lilies floating on it 
and a dead tree sticking up 
out of the water. I sat down 
on a log for a few moments, 
glad of the sight of water and 
the chance to rest my legs. 
The pool held up by the dam 
was perhaps fifty yards long 
and only half as wide. ‘The 
dam-wall was hidden in long 
grass, but I judged it to stand 
not more than five feet above 
the water. It would be made of 
earth with a clay core. 

We had made the dam five 
years ago to give water to four 
villages built along the stream. 
The people said the stream ran 
dry in August and that they 
had to walk some miles with 
their heavy water-pots. 

But there were no villages 
here now—no sign of them, 
only a grassy wilderness of 
worked-out garden-lands. 

‘¢ The villages are over there,”’ 
said Kachaje, pointing to the 
dark mouth of a valley in 
the Zumwanda Hills. ‘ These 
gardens have died—but they 
water their cattle here in the 
hot weather.” 

It was quiet and lonely 
by the water. I thought of 
our visit to the rock and of 
how the jungle had in a few 
short years swallowed up those 
old gardens. Very soon this 
open pool would be hidden 
away in a tangle of deep under- 
growth and only the kudu 
would be drinking there. 

In this country where man is 
primitive and his works are 
simple and impermanent, his 
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very transience serves to em- 
phasise the age of the land in 
which he lives. Ten years ago 
this corner of the valley was as 
it had been since the first trees 
grew; five years ago the trees 
had gone, huts and cattle kraals 
were thick along the stream 
bank; now it was quiet and 
shorn and rather desolate ; five 
years more and it would be 
forest again. There is no 
middle-age in Africa, no modest 
antiquity of man’s handiwork— 
only the ancient earth, and on 
it huts and fields which have 
been made this year—or last— 
and which in a year or two will 
have vanished as though they 
had never been. Even in the 
towns and settlements there is 
the same contrast, as if Africa 
intends to offer the same 
resistance to any permanent 
mark upon her, even our Euro- 
pean ‘civilisation.’ There is 
no building more than thirty 
years old, and there are few 
old people. Youth comes to 
Africa to work, and middle-age 
is likely to see him home again 
in a temperate climate. I 
thought of England. It seemed 
as remote as another planet. 
H’m. Probably the fever on 
me. Meantime I had six villages 
to see. However ephemeral 
my work in them might be, I 
could not go to bed and sweat 
the fever out until it was done. 

The very first of the villages 
gave point to my reverie by 
the dam. It was brand-new. 
The huts had been plastered 
with clean white clay and 
painted with red lions and 
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leopards. One had a cruel 
drawing of a European girl 
with matchlike legs, a dead- 
white face, and a mop of long 
untidy hair. There was a 
kassava garden, neatly fenced, 
and a grove of young 
plantains and paw-paw trees 
carefully cultivated. When we 
arrived the men were busy 
digging a well, and hailed me 
with demands for a windlass 
and a bucket. 

While congratulating the 
young headman on his enter- 
prise, I was looking over his 
shoulder at the Mpangwe preci- 
pices and thinking of that 
80-soon-to-be-obliterated dam. 
Then the fever fell on me, and 
of the rest of those six villages 
I remember very little. I 
finished them in the same state 
of semi-consciousness in which 
one rows the last mile of a 
bumping race. They say that 
if you have been properly 
trained you row better ‘ blind’ ; 
I only hope my training has 
sufficed to carry me through 
today without leaving behind 
me a trail of petty injustices 
and unsolved domestic diffi- 
culties. 


Today is the last of this 
tour, but there has, for some 
reason, been none of the usual 
scramble. 

We have reached the village 
of the great Chief Undi himself, 
or rather the pleasant hillside 
where he proposes to build his 
village. All his friends and 
relations have recently arrived 
from over the border, bag and 
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baggage, and he is ready to 
begin 


Now here, I thought to my- 
self, is a wonderful opportunity 
to have a model village built 
which will be seen by all the 
Chewa for miles around when- 
ever they come on business to 
the chief. 

Undi was much taken with the 
idea, so off we went to choose 
the ideal site and to peg out 
the huts. There were Undi and 
Kachaje and Jeremiah, my clerk 
with the ‘face of God,’ and an 
assortment of old gentlemen. 
These, I gathered, were mostly 
uncles of the chief, and the 
firm way in which he handled 
them was admirable. The 
African uncle always stands 
in loco parentis, and it is no 
easy thing for a nephew to 
order him about, even though 
the nephew is ruler of some 
thousands of people. Our diffi- 
culty was to find a site which 
met our requirements as regards 
drainage and soil and yet did 
not lie too close to a graveyard. 
For some reason every village 
in the neighbourhood seemed to 
have put its graveyard on this 
hillside. We did find a site 
eventually, and I hope that it 
may not turn out to be too 
ghost-ridden for Undi’s comfort. 

The ideal village is built in a 
semicircle with all goat and 
cattle kraals and the grain bins 
across the base, down-wind. 
The chief’s hut must be at the 
top of the are so that he can 
see the whole village from his 
verandah and keep an eye on 
the grain-bins opposite. The 
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‘usual offices’ — which Undi 
promises faithfully to build— 
will be behind the huts. 

It is no easy matter planting 
thirty pegs in a semicircle one 
hundred yards across among 
trees and bushes and long grass. 
Goodness knows what it will 
look like when the huts go up. 

Then we began to think about 
the building which is to be used 
for the Chewa Court of Appeal 
cum ‘Treasury cum Oouncil 
House. Undi and certain senior 
chiefs form the Appeal Court 
for fifteen Native Courts, and 
Jeremiah has to collect revenues 
from some three hundred 
villages. 

We found a good site for the 
court, but the arrangements 
for its building promise to be 
rather more difficult. The prob- 
lem is to make a sufficiently 
large and imposing edifice with 
only £15, which is all the money 
they have voted for the purpose. 

However, I remembered 
Mwangala’s fourteen - pound 
house and did not lose heart. 
I have, in fact, persuaded our 
local architect to draw me a 


‘sketch. It is delightful. It is 


rather like a small temple with 
arched windows and a high 
pillared porch. 

Undi produced a family of 
contractors—a father and two 
sons. They come from a near-by 
village and make a living by 
building brick houses for chiefs, 
and coffins and tables and 
chairs for the lesser fry. 

Yes, certainly they would 
build me a court-house for 
£15. This was more promising. 
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Could they see the sketch? 
Dubiously I gave it to them, 
and they went into Committee 
about it in the shade of a tree 
some distance off. 

After a long time they came 
back, fingering their chins and 
shaking puzzled heads. It was 
plain at once that the curves and 
angles were too much for them, 
and as they would have to 
build it without supervision I 
wasted no more time but tore 
up the lovely plan and took a 
clean sheet of paper. 

Now, I cannot draw. At the 
end of a strenuous hour we had 
produced a plan, and a sketch 
that everyone understood, of a 
building which the family said 
they could make. Actually it 
was rather a nice building. It 
was rectangular, thirty feet by 
twelve. One end was walled 
up and contained a dais; it 
had arched windows down each 
side and a pillared porch at the 
other end. Undi would preside 
on the dais, the litigants would 
sit in the body of the court— 
or the junior chiefs if a council 
were being held—and the 
common herd could cluster in 
the porch. 

Then we found a good 
place for making bricks, and 
arranged for a horde of women 
to bring thatching grass before 
the bush-fires started. There 
only remained the question of 
a road. Mbang’ombe’s road 
ended out at his village 
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twenty miles to the east. We 
wanted a motor road from here 
to the nearest point on the 
main road, some four miles 
distant. Jeremiah offered to 
make this in four weeks for 
four pounds. So that was all 
right. He also said he would 
get blue gums and plant them 
round the village. I feel I can 
sit back tonight and call it a 
good day’s work, though I am 
a little haunted by the ridicu- 
lously low cost of all these 
undertakings. If I was doing 
them myself, the court-house 
would cost me fifty pounds and 
the road about twenty-five. 
The wages paid to the people 
for their labour will, to put it 
mildly, be on a modest scale. 
However, it is their chief and 
their court-house and their road, 
and, last but not least, their 
money. 

I hope Undi makes a success 
of it. 

As the sun fell behind the 
hills and I looked out towards 
the wooded rise, it was as if 
there were neat white huts with 
golden roofs, an orderly row of 
brimming grain bins and pens 
and cattle kraals, the court- 
house with its stately arches, 
and the plumage of a hundred 
gum trees traced against the 
glowing sky. 

I raised my glass to the 
virgin woodland and gave my 
vision the only toast I could— 

‘“* Here’s hoping.” 





THE CEPHALOPODA FLEET. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THe last war to be fought 
without the aid of wireless 
telegraphy at sea had broken 
out; the last war in which a 
fleet could disappear into the 
blue as did that of Admiral 
Villeneuve when he succeeded 
in luring Nelson right across 
the Atlantic. Now, in the 


spring of 1898, a mysterious 
Spanish fleet was supposed 
to be somewhere about the 
Western Ocean, and there was 
uneasiness along the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. 


It cannot be said that the 
uneasiness even bordered on 
panic, but the American auth- 
orities, very wisely, were taking 
no risks; they had laid mine- 
fields round the approaches to 
the principal ports, and one 
of those minefields was the 
indirect cause of much trouble 
and vexation to Captain Grey 
of the British cargo steamer 
Adirondac. Captain Grey was 
an upright, sincere, gentle soul 
to whom trouble was almost a 
Stranger; so that when it did 
overtake him, he felt it in 
every fibre of his sensitive being. 

The Adirondac was long, 
harrow, deep, and slow on her 
helm, and, with only one set 
of engines, had not the benefit 
of the mancuvring power of 
twin screws which her length 
demanded. Pilots loathed her, 


I. 


in spite of her excessive draft, 
which put many dollars into 
their pockets. It was hard 
enough to get her out of Boston 
Harbour in ordinary times ; 
now, with the channels re- 
stricted by mines, the pilot 
who was about to take her to 
sea looked upon her as a menace. 
That morning she was more 
menacing than ever; for she 
was nearly a foot by the head 
and had a five degree list to 
port. Worse still, the authori- 
ties had just issued an order to 
the effect that, to prevent mines 
from being shifted from their 
moorings by the wash of passing 
steamers, no vessel should pro- 
ceed through the mined channels 
at a greater speed than four 
knots. Four knots would hardly 
give the Adirondac steerage- 
way let alone allow for much 
progress against the tide. 

The pilot was drinking coffee 
in the captain’s cabin and 
nervously fingering the handle 
of his cup. 

‘Tf only they could find that 
goddam Spanish armada. . .” 
he said. 

** Pilot ! ’’ Captain Grey inter- 
vened gently. 

‘Sorry, captain ; very sorry,” 
the pilot stammered. 

In his anxious state he had 
forgotten that the captain was 
@ sincere, if not an ostentatious 
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Christian in whose presence few 
people used strong language 
more than once. 

‘ All the same I wish they 
would find that fleet and wipe 
it out,” the pilot continued. 
“These blasted mines get on 
my nerves. I’m glad we're 
having the two tugs in attend- 
ance—there’ll be a fierce tide 
running through the channels.”’ 

It was a cold, raw morning. 
A strong westerly wind, laden 
with drizzle, was blowing down 
the harbour as the Adirondac 
let go from the wharf near the 
Custom House. Swinging round 
with the aid of the tugs, she 
crept between the lines of buoys 
that lead down to Fort Inde- 
pendence. There the tugs were 
cast off and told to steam along- 
side, ready to render assistance 
if necessary. From No. 2 Red 
Buoy through President Roads, 
where there were no mines, the 
steamer had a clear stretch of 
@ mile and @ half before entering 
the channel south of Deer Island 
which runs between a maze of 
flats. While altering to port 
to enter this North Channel, 
which is a cable and a half in 
width, the Adirondac swung 
readily enough, but refused to 
be steadied ; sheering heavily 
against her helm, she made 
straight for the Little Faun 
Shoal where there were mines. 

“‘ Full speed astern !”’ the pilot 
roared. ‘‘ Get a line out to the 
tug on the starboard bow!”’ 

He had little hope that the 
way would be off her before 
she touched the edge of the 
shoal, but. there was the chance 
that the reversed propeller 
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might swing her head to star- 


board, and clear. It did, but 
only because she _ received 
external aid; her bow had got 
into slack water while the strong 
flood-tide was pressing against 
her quarter. She swung out 
with such rapidity that she 
nearly sank the tug, which had 
hastened alongside and only 
escaped by skipping nimbly out 
of the way. Without doubt 
she was an unhandy brute. 
Yawing heavily, first one way, 
then the other, she was half-way 
through the North Channel 
before she was properly under 
control; and then she had less 
than a mile to go before reaching 
the bell buoy off Finn’s Ledge 
and comparatively open sea. 

“She’s a hog, but I guess 
we're all right now!”’ the per- 
spiring pilot cried. 

But they were far from being 
all right. The drizzle had 
become much thicker, and now 
it was lack of visibility that 
worried the pilot. It became 
difficult to pick up marks and 
buoys. Steering like a brewer’s 
dray, swinging a couple of 
points each side of her course, 
the Adirondac surged through 
the channel, and the pilot was 
heartily glad when he sighted 
the bell buoy fine on the port 
bow. Half a mile beyond it he 
would be at liberty to dispense 
with the tugs and proceed at 
full speed. The buoy had just 
slid abeam when suddenly a 
large five-masted schooner, in 
ballast trim, loomed through the 
rain on the starboard bow. She 
was coming across on the port 
tack from the direction of The 
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Graves, making for the entrance 
to the channel and sailing at a 
good eight knots. The pilot 
eyed her with an apprehension 
Captain Grey failed to under- 
stand; for the Adirondac was 
now clear of the channel and 
both she and the schooner were 
apparently in open water. 
From the steamer’s bridge the 
bearing of the schooner did not 
alter a degree; the vessels 
were converging in such a way 
as to make collision inevitable 
unless one of them, or both, 
altered course or speed. The 
Boston pilots were most reliable 
men, and Captain Grey made a 
point of never interfering with a 
reliable pilot; but the situation 
was becoming serious. 

‘* Why not port and go under 
his stern, pilot ? ’’ he suggested 
mildly. 

“By God!—er—by heck! 
captain, I can’t; there’s a 
minefield out there to star- 
board !”’ the pilot cried. 

“Then she must be sailing 
through mines.” 

“ Sailing over them, I guess ; 
she’s in ballast and only drawing 
eight feet and an onion.” 

“Shove the engines on full 
speed and haul out to the 
nor’ard across her bows, then.”’ 

““There’s another minefield 
out there,’ the pilot groaned. 
“Tt runs due east from Finn’s 
Ledge.” 

The Adirondac was, of course, 
the giving-way vessel, but the 
schooner alone could save the 
situation by luffing up into the 
wind to let the steamer pass 
across her bow. Instead, she 
was adhering strictly to the 
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Rule of the Road, which lays 
down that when one of two 
vessels has to keep out of the 
way the other shall keep her 
course and speed. Seldom can 
a pilot have been in such a 
quandary as the one on the 
bridge of the Adirondac. If he 
stopped the engines the steamer 
would not steer; if he put 
them astern she would probably 
cant into the minefield to star- 
board ; if he altered course to 
port he would run into the 
other. 

‘* Has she a pilot on board ? ”’ 
the captain asked. 

‘* No; if she had she wouldn’t 
be there,” the pilot answered 
bitterly. 

The great schooner, with the 
Stars and Stripes blowing out 
defiantly from the truck of her 
after-mast, was now less than a 
cable length distant—so close 
that the features of the men on 
her deck could be distinguished. 
Two hands were at her large 
wheel, and her heavily bearded 
captain stood beside them. 
Viewed from the steamer’s 
bridge, which was on her port 
bow, she presented a _ soul- 
stirring spectacle, though she 
had neither the grace nor height 
of a square-rigged vessel. All 
her great cotton canvas fore- 
and-aft sails were full of wind 
and drawing hard, and the 
thrust of them was heeling her 
over so that she showed a 
gleaming expanse of copper 
sheathing beneath her spray- 
drenched, black, wooden top- 
sides. White foam boiled under 
her shearing fore-foot. She was 


sailing fast—obstinately sailing 
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straight to destruction. The 
pilot picked up a megaphone ; 
in the desperate situation 
Captain Grey’s feelings could 
not be considered ; seamanlike 
language was necessary. 

“Why don’t you luff, you 
damned fool ? ” he roared. 

“Vy de hell don’t jouw keep 
out of der vay ? ’’ came back in 
strong and angry tones. 

In vexation the pilot thumped 
the deck with the megaphone. 

“A squarehead! A white- 
washed Yank! I thought so. 
If it wasn’t that those mine- 
fields are supposed to be secret, 
I'd tell him something,” he 
said. He raised the megaphone 
to his mouth again. “TI can’t; 
for God’s sake luff ! ” he bawled. 

At last it seemed to dawn on 
the captain of the schooner that 
something was wrong; for the 
two hands were spinning the 
wheel to put the helm hard 
down, and the captain in his 
anxiety was reinforcing them. 
But she was very close, so 
close that apprehension could 
clearly be read in the faces of 
her hands, who had already 
grabbed weather backstraps to 
save themselves from the shock 
of impact. 

“Give her full speed now!” 
the pilot shouted. 

The steamer’s telegraph 
clanged, but she took some 
time to gather way. As the 
schooner came up into the 
wind the leeches of her sails 
trembled, fluttered, then shook 
violently. Now she was almost 
on an even keel, but her bow- 
sprit was within fifteen yards 
of the Adirondac’s bridge as 
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that vessel slowly slid past. 
For a moment it looked as if 
she might clear it; but it was 
a long way from the bridge to 
the stern, the steamer had not 
jumped ahead fast enough, while 
the schooner had not entirely 
lost her way. Her bowsprit 
came in between two stanchions 
at the after-end of the long 
lower bridge, and with the 
headway the Adirondac now 
had on her the stanchions 
snapped it like a carrot. Her 
head gear and fore-stays went ; 
her foremast tottered as she 
bumped her way aft along the 
steamer’s side and passed under 
the stern. Captain Grey seized 
the megaphone. 

“ Are you all right?’ he 
shouted. 

“Vot vos dat?’ came in 
faint reply. 

The distance had become too 
great for conversation. The 
Adirondac’s engines were 
stopped, then reversed. Held 
between the strong offshore 
wind and the flood-tide, practi- 
cally in irons, the schooner lay 
like a wounded bird across the 
mouth of the channel and 
perilously close to the bell buoy, 
which tolled dismally. 

“Poor fellow; I’m afraid 
we can do nothing for him,” 
Captain Grey said. 

“Not with your draft, cap- 
tain,” the pilot answered, “‘ but 
I’m finished with the tugs.’ 

“We'll send them to her 
assistance then.” 

One of the tugs was 
summoned and ranged up on 
the lee sidg. 

‘‘ Look here, captain, do you 
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think you can find your way 
out past the lightship?’’ the 
pilot asked. 

“‘ Certainly ; why ?”’ 

“T’ll board that fellow and 
tow him into Boston before he 
gets into trouble. He might 
easily find a mine that’s not 
moored so deep as the ones he 
sailed over.”’ 

** A good idea,’’ Captain Grey 
agreed cordially. 

“ Will you put me aboard 
that schooner, then tow her 
in?” the pilot shouted to the 
tug-boat skipper. 
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“ Yep.” 

*¢ Will you lower a boat ? ”’ 

“Nary a boat; git on the 
after-deck an’ stand by to 
jump.” 

‘Good-bye, captain; the 
ebb’ll be down shortly, see you 
allow for it,’’ the pilot said. 
“‘ My, won’t I give that damned 
squarehead fair hell when I get 
aboard him.” 

A few minutes later he 
jumped. The Adirondac’s 
engines were rung to full speed, 
and the driving drizzle obscured 
schooner, tugs, and buoys. 


I. 


The drizzle changed to thick, 
almost impenetrable rain, and 
ten minutes after the pilot left 
Captain Grey felt he had made 
@ mistake in letting him go. 
The lightship was still nine 
miles away, and a strong ebb- 
tide of which he knew neither 
the exact strength, nor the 
direction, was running. With 
the lead going continually he 
stood steadily on, and long 
before he could possibly expect 
to see the lightship he had a 
man in the crow’s nest, one 
on the forecastle- head, and 
two officers on the bridge look- 
ing for it. The anxious 
moments passed and still they 
did not find the lightship ; they 
hever saw it again on that 
voyage, but somehow or other 
the Adirondac found herself 
in deep water and her captain 
was able to set his course 
eastward. 

The voyage had begun badly 


and it continued to go badly ; 
the collision with the schooner 
seemed to have inaugurated a 
spell of bad luck. Voyages 
are like that, at times ; nothing 
seems to go right. Oaptain 
Grey crawled cautiously across 
the Newfoundland Banks in 
thick fog; very cautiously, for 
one collision during a voyage 
was enough. The fog became 
patchy and he chanced going 
full speed. While passing 
through a patch he nearly ran 
over a dory with its single 
occupant busy fishing; while 
avoiding the dory he almost 
rammed the parent schooner— 
would have certainly rammed 
her if the Adirondac, going full 
speed at sea, had not been a good 
deal handier than she was when 
going slow in shallow water. 
The fog cleared and an easterly 
gale struck the steamer straight 
in the teeth, holding her up 
badly. It held till they passed 
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the Scillies, then another fog 
enveloped her off the Isle of 
Wight. By the time the 
Adirondac, still by the head 
and listed to port, made her 
perilous way up the London 
River and docked, three days 
late, the captain was weary 
in body and mind. He was 
filed with a strong desire to 
go home at once to his wife 
and family, but even that solace 
was denied him. The Marine 
Superintendent was waiting for 
him; but instead of telling 
him to go home, as usual, and 
report at the office next day, 
he brought an order for the 
captain to report to the 
managing director at once. The 
managing director! Something 
serious, evidently; the man- 


aging director did not interview 
captains for nothing ! 


“To explain the delay, I 
suppose,” Captain Grey thought 
wearily, ‘‘ and, of course, there’s 
the collision with that 
schooner.”’ 

It was neither, but something 
much worse. He was immedi- 
ately shown into the inner 
sanctum which he had only 
entered once before—on the 
day he was given command. 
Tired though the captain was, 
the managing director did not 
offer him a chair; instead he 
read to him an extract from an 
article—a fearsome article—in 
the Boston ‘ Headlight.’ The 
article was headed: “ Brutal 
British Shipmaster Leaves Sink- 
ing American Schooner To Her 
Fate.” It stated that the 
Adirondac had made no attempt 
to keep out of the schooner’s 
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way—which was very nearly 
true—and that the captain of 
the steamer had indulged in 
scandalous, profane, blasphem- 
ous abuse of the captain of the 
schooner, both before and after 
the collision—which certainly 
was not. That he hoped the 
schooner would sink and drown 
every human rat on board was 
the least objectionable thing 
Captain Grey was alleged to 
have said to the captain of the 
schooner. 

“And now, Captain Grey,” 
the managing director went on, 
“‘T hope you realise how serious 
this charge is. We have 
passenger steamers running to 
the United States, and conduct 
like this—even on the part of 
the master of a cargo vessel— 
is certain to turn the travelling 
American public against us. 
What have you to say for 
yourself ? ”’ 

Captain Grey was so staggered 
that he, of all people, should 
have such a charge preferred 
against him that for a moment 
he could only gaze at the 
newspaper and wonder what it 
was doing in the hands of an 
English gentleman like the 
managing director. The Boston 
‘ Headlight ! ’—the yellowest of 
rags and the most Anglophobe ! 
He pulled himself together. 

“ Well, sir,” he said simply, 
““T can only say that I opened 
my mouth but once to the 
captain of the schooner and 
that was to ask him, after the 
collision, if he was all right. 
As for abandoning her, I 
immediately let my pilot and 
two tugs go to her assistance.”’ 
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“Why didn’t you go to her 
assistance yourself? ” the man- 
aging director asked sharply. 

Captain Grey sighed and 
thought of his unwieldy great 
vessel wallowing across the 
spring flood-tide. 

“Because to have done so 
would have endangered my ship, 
sir,”? he answered. 

The managing director banged 
the offending article with his 
fist. 

“How do you account for 
this ? ’’? he demanded. 

To his friends, who knew 
Boston, Captain Grey could 
have accounted for it quite 
easily. The water-front reporter 
of the Boston ‘ Headlight’ was 
an individual called Mike 
Dalton. Mike would have been 
@ sheer delight to a tribe of 


cannibals organising a feast, 
but he was repulsive to civilised 


men. He weighed eighteen 
stone, most of which was 
blubber, and he was filled with 
malice against most of the 
British shipmasters and officers 
who used the port of Boston. 
He particularly disliked Captain 
Grey, who, when chief officer of 
one of the passenger steamers, 
had resented the reporter’s 
vulgar buffoonery and ordered 
him out of the saloon for using 
filthy language. More than 
that, he had always refused 
to give Mike any informa- 
tion regarding the doings of 
passengers, confining himself to 
bare items of information about 
the voyage. Without doubt 
Mike Dalton had written the 
article, with malicious intent— 
but Captain Grey could hardly 
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tell the managing director all 
that. 

“Well, sir, you know what 
some of those sensational Ameri- 
can newspapers are,” he said 
lamely. 

“That won’t do, captain ; 
it’s too feeble,” the managing 
director snorted. ‘‘ We have 
cabled Boston for a full report 
of the incident and expect it 
by next mail. In the meantime 
you are suspended from duty. 
You will hear from us in due 
course ; good morning.” 

Five minutes later the most 
crestfallen shipmaster in London 
found himself in the cold, grey 
street. He was free to seek 
his wife and family, but he 
carried with him an almost 
intolerable burden of anxiety. 
They were busy people in the 
Boston office ; would they take 
the trouble to go into the matter 
thoroughly and clear his name ? 
The anxious days dragged slowly 
till, at the end of a week, the 
postman brought a letter with 
the company’s crest on the 
envelope. He was summoned 
to the office, and this time was 
given a chair. He found that, 
though the charge against him 
had been refuted, the managing 
director had difficulty in shaking 
off his severity. The Boston 
office had written to say that 
the loyal, and unrepentant, pilot 
had taken full responsibility for 
all the bad language used ; had 
said, indeed, that he would 
have used more if he could have 
remembered it and the Scandi- 
navian skipper of the schooner 
could have understood it. A 
written statement from the 
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skipper of the two tugs had also 
been enclosed. 

“T need hardly say, Captain 
Grey, that, with my fellow 
directors, I am pleased to have 
this rebuttal of the charges 
against you. You are reinstated 
in command of the Adirondac and 
will, of course, suffer no loss of 
salary. But let this be a warn- 
ing to you. Very naturally you 
expect to get command of one of 
our passenger steamers in the 
near future; but conduct such 
as was alleged against you by this 
Boston newspaper would be a 
complete bar to such promotion.” 


Although a strong tide of 
resentment against the Boston 
*‘ Headlight’ had surged up in 


Captain Grey, it would be doing 
him an injustice to suggest that 
he harboured ideas of revenge 
against Mike Dalton ; but even 
while forcing himself to cherish 
a forgiving spirit towards Mike 
he felt strongly that the reporter 
should be punished as a 
deterrent. It was intolerable 
that he should be allowed to 
write scandalous articles against 
shipmasters and officers, to the 
extent of endangering their jobs. 
Something would have to be 
done about it—but what? A 
letter to the editor of his news- 
paper would probably bring 
an abusive reply, or no reply 
at all. For a great part of the 
way across the Atlantic Captain 
Grey puzzled his brains. 

As some compensation for 
the wrong he had suffered he 
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In spite of his relief Captain 
Grey could not but feel a pang 
of disappointment. In effect 
the managing director had said : 
“You did not do what you were 
accused of doing, but don’t do 
it again.” 

There was, of course, no 
possible answer. Curious 
animals, managing directors ! 
This one rose from his chair, 
smiled pleasantly, and extended 
his hand. 

“Good-bye, captain, and I 
hope you will have a very good 
voyage,” he said with great 
cordiality. 


Ii. 


had a beautiful passage west- 
ward. For days there was 
hardly a breath of wind; the 
sea was like the proverbial 
mill-pond ; he could have towed 
a small boat right across the 
ocean and it would not have 
Shipped a cupful of water. 
Thirty-six hours before reaching 
Boston he went on the bridge 
to take his noon observation 
for latitude. While adjusting 
his sextant he was delighted to 
see a nautilus just clear of the 
stream of foam racing past his 
vessel’s side. He had never 
noticed one so far north, but 
then he had never known the 
sea Offer so smooth a back- 
ground for observation. Doubt- 
less it had drifted up from 
tropical seas on the bosom of 
the Gulf Stream. It was float- 
ing deep, but pitching in the 
zephyr-made wavelets, and its 
strong, coiled shell showed like 
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the hull of a miniature ship. 
Its two tiny sails, the expanded 
portions of its dorsal or anterior 
arms, seemed to be bearing it 
westward; but the captain, a 
keen student of marine biology, 
knew that by the ejection of 
water through its funnel the 
nautilus can swim backward. 
It made a beautiful picture as 
it floated past; on one side 
the sails shone pearly white in 
the sun’s rays, on the other 
they were shaded to a deep 
blue. With almost childish 
delight the captain noticed that 
there were others about ; there 
was @ regular gathering of them 
resembling a fleet of tiny old- 
time frigates, all apparently 
sailing westward. He counted 
a dozen, and was so absorbed 
that he would have missed the 
sun had not the second officer— 
the navigator—reminded him 
that it was about to dip. 

By the time he had taken 
his sight the little fleet of 
nautili was far astern, and 
not another one appeared. He 
worked up the ship’s position 
and sat staring thoughtfully 
at the figures. When the second 
and third officers handed him 
slips of paper with the result of 
their calculations he neglected 
to thank them, a lapse of 
courtesy they had never known 
before. 

“The old man’s becoming 
absent - minded,” the second 
remarked. 

In those days there was keen 
competition amongst the Boston 
pilots, and their schooners 
cruised well out into the Atlantic 
looking for inward - bound 


vessels. On that voyage the 
Adirondac picked up her pilot 
before Cape Cod was sighted. 
He climbed to the bridge and 
produced a three-day-old news- 
paper. 

*‘ Any news of the Spanish 
fleet, pilot ? ’’ the captain asked 
eagerly. ~ 

“Not a scrap; old man 
Cervera’s given them the slip 
properly.” 

“Are the 
mined ? ’? 

“You bet. They’re taking 
no chances back in Boston. 
There ain’t as many mines as 
there were, though.” 

‘ How’s that?’ the captain 
asked. 

** Some of them broken adrift, 
I guess. Two of them were 
washed up on Long Island 
Head — badly bashed by a 
steamboat’s propeller!’ the 
pilot answered with a grin. 

Although the embargo on a 
speed exceeding four knots was 
still in force the Adirondac, 
being only half loaded, was 
much more nimble on her helm, 
and the pilot had little difficulty 
in getting her through the 
channels and up to her berth. 
While she was being breasted- 
in the wharf was crowded. 
There were the usual men for 
handling the lines; there were 
company officials and Customs 
officers; there was the crowd 
of loafers who always stand, 
with hands in pockets, watching 
a ship being berthed, and among 
them Captain Grey detected, 
from the bridge, the monu- 
mental Mike Dalton. Mike was 
apparently moving about in 


channels still 
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an aimless fashion, the very 
picture of fitful sluggishness, 
and the captain’s gorge rose. 
The reporter had method, how- 
ever; he contrived to be at 
the very spot on the wharf on 
which the shore end of the 
gangway rested when it was 
placed in position, and he was 
the first to cross it. Closely 
followed by the representative 
of the ‘ Universe ’—a rival, and 
much more respectable, news- 
paper—he made for the bridge 
purposefully, and the captain 
went down the ladder to meet 
him. 
“@Good morning, captain,’ 
Mike cried with effusiveness. 

“Good morning,’ Captain 
Grey replied stiffy. “I want 
to see you. Come into my 
cabin.” 

With a glance of triumph at 
his rival Mike followed the 
captain. Two minutes later 
he was sorry; for Oaptain 
Grey spoke to him as he would 
have spoken to a drunken 
quartermaster. Even  thick- 
skinned Mike had the grace to 
squirm as the straightforward 
Englishman flayed him with 
words that were strong, but 
clean. 

“You very nearly got me 
out of my job with your 
malicious, lying rubbish,” the 
captain went on. 

“ Well, captain, I admit I 
made a bit of a mistake——”’ 
Mike began ruefully. 

‘“‘ A bit of a mistake,” Captain 
Grey stormed. ‘“ If you weren’t 
a bit of scum from the gutter 
you would have the decency 
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to be thoroughly ashamed of 
yourself.”’ 

‘Well, perhaps I am kinda 
ashamed, captain ; but it’s like 
this—the whitewashed Yank 
who commanded that schooner 
fooled me. He sure did. For- 
get it, captain, forget it,’’ Mike 
pleaded. ‘‘ Say, have you seen 
any men-o’-war ? ” 

“T saw some Portuguese 
men - of - war,’”’ the apparently 
mollified captain answered. 

Mike’s enormous head jerked 
upward; his face turned the 
colour of a ripe tomato; per- 
spiration filled the folds of his 
coarse, brutal, bull-like neck. 

“ What ?”’ he roared. 

“Some Portuguese men-of- 
war.”’ 

Mike’s fitful sluggishness 
vanished, to be succeeded by 
explosive vitality. Breathlessly 
he rapped out questions, and 
noted answers. 

‘Where ? ” he demanded. 

“Two hundred miles east of 
Cape Cod.” 

“In what direction were they 
bound ? ” 

‘‘ They were heading west.”’ 

“ Steaming fast ? ”’ 

‘No, moving very slowly.” 

‘* How many ? ”’ 

“ Twelve.” 

Mike closed his notebook with 
@ snap. “For the love of 
Moses let me outa here!” he 
yelled. “Let me get away 
to a phone before that mutt 
from the ‘ Universe’ gets this 
from one of your officers.” 

‘¢ My officers are all busy.”’ 

“They won’t be busy long. 
Good-bye, cap. ; God bless you. 
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Tll do you a good turn yet, 
cap.—sure, I will.” 

The last sentence was roared 
from half-way along the lower 
bridge. Mike was travelling 
faster than he had done for 
years. Captain Grey went out 
on deck and watched the 
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reporter crossing the gangway 
and moving along the wharf 
at a shambling gallop. The 
representative of the ‘ Universe,’ 
having drawn blank, had gone. 
Captain Grey smiled happily, 
and decided to have some 
lunch. 


IV. 


The first edition of the ‘ Head- 
light’ printed the sensational 
news in its stop press space. 
For the second edition someone 
had managed to write a swift 
leading article. What was a 
Portuguese fleet doing within 
two hundred miles of the 
American coast, and heading to- 
wards it? the article demanded. 
Were the vessels of the fleet 
Spanish, and flying the Portu- 
guese flag? It was just like 
them, the dirty dogs! On the 
other hand, it was well known 
that Portugal was Britain’s 
oldest ally ; was the perfidious 
John Bull up to his tricks again ? 
Usually the citizens of Boston 
took the news provided by the 
‘ Headlight ’ with a large pinch 
of salt, but in this instance it 
appeared that there was no 
possible room for doubt. The 
authority for the statement was 
Captain Grey of the s.s. 
Adirondac ; and as the inhabi- 
tants in the ports of the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States 
take a far greater interest in 
the captains and officers of 
Transatlantic liners than do 
the people of this country—or 
some of its managing directors, 


for that matter—Captain Grey’s 
character was well known. He 
was as honest, upright, and 
reliable a shipmaster as used 
the port of Boston; so, on 
this occasion, the news caused 
the greatest excitement and 
some alarm. The streets were 
filled with the frantic shouts of 
newsboys ; the second edition 
of the ‘ Headlight’ was eagerly 
bought. 


Captain Grey was lying asleep 
on the settee in his cabin when 
the chief officer informed him 
he was wanted urgently at the 
telephone in the office on the 
wharf. Yawning, and resenting 
the interruption to his nap, he 
went on shore to answer the 
call. When he put his ear to 
the receiver he became acutely 
aware that the gentleman at 
the other end of the wire was 
General Thomson, editor and 
proprietor of the ‘ Universe,’ 
and also that General Thomson 
was very angry. 

“Now, say, Oaptain Grey, 
what has the ‘ Universe’ ever 
done to you?” the general 
demanded. 

“*T don’t quite understand.” 
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“Oh, you don’t quite under- 
stand—well I’Jl just enlighten 
you,” the general sneered. 
‘¢ You ignore my representative, 
treat him as if he was a lump 
of dirt, give Mike Dalton the 
finest scoop the ‘ Headlight’ 
has had for years, then say 
you don’t understand. Pah! 
Evidently you haven’t seen 
what Mike wrote concerning 
you about a month ago.” 

“ Oh yes, I did.” 

“ Then what in hell——” 

“General,” Captain Grey 
interrupted, “ if you come down 
to my ship at once, and bring 
Evans, who has been a sailor, 
with you, you'll hear of some- 
thing very much to your 
advantage.” 

“Now, say, is this really 
important? I’m a busy man, 
captain ; I can’t spare the time 
to go ship-visiting.”’ 

“ T tell you it’s a good thing.”’ 

“We'll be right down.” 

Within a very short time 
General Thomson and Evans, 
still sore at the way he had 
been treated, boarded the 
Adirondae, and were shown up 
to the captain’s cabin. 

“ Are you going to give us 
some real information about 
that Portuguese fleet you saw ?”’ 
the general demanded. 

“T didn’t see a Portuguese 
fleet.’’ 

“ But you told Mike Dalton 
you did, and it’s all over 
Boston,” the general roared. 

“T told Mike Dalton nothing 
of the sort,’ the captain said 
firmly. ‘I’m not in the habit 
of telling lies.” 
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‘Then what in hell did you 
tell him ? ”’ 

“T told him the truth, in 
the language used by seamen, 
that I had seen some Portuguese 
men-of-war.”’ 

‘“ What’s the difference?” 
the general cried. 

The sullen Evans, who up 
till then had been regarding 
Captain Grey with sour dis- 
favour, sat bolt upright. His 
mouth opened wide and his 
eyes bulged. 

“ Captain,’ he gasped un- 
steadily, “are you telling us 
that what you saw was a lot 
of nautilus ? ”’ 

*¢ Just that,’’ said the captain. 

Evans burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter and 
doubled up in his chair. Tears 
ran down his cheeks as he 
thought of the possibilities the 
captain’s statement opened up. 

“Oh, my God! oh, my God!” 
was all he could say. 

General Thomson stared at 
him in astonishment, then turned 
his gaze on Captain Grey, who 
was smiling broadly. 

“May I ask what in hell a 
nautilus is ? ’”’ he asked coldly. 

Captain Grey recovered his 
gravity. 

“The nautilus — called by 
the ancient Greeks ‘ the sailor,’ 
and by modern seamen ‘the 
Portuguese man -of- war ’—is 
the smallest member of the 
order of Cephalopoda, otherwise 
cuttle-fish,” he pronounced. ‘It 
is enclosed in a strong coiled 
shell composed of many different 
chambers. The body is internal, 
and occupies only the last 
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body-chamber of the shell. It 
differs from all the other 
living bai 2? . 

“Do you mean to say that 
what you saw was @ fleet of 
gol-darned shell-fish ? ” the im- 
patient general interrupted. 

“No; cuttle-fish, small cuttle- 
fish,’ Captain Grey corrected. 

General Thomson sprang to 
his feet and grabbed his hat. 
Mike Dalton’s explosive vitality 
was a8 gunpowder to his 
dynamite. 

‘“‘ Evans,’”’ he shouted, “ the 
great - hearted Boston public 
must have this alleviating news 
within an hour. Get your brain 
ticking, man, get it ticking. 
On the way up to the office 
think out the sweetest headline 
Boston ever knew. Spread this 
out over @ full column: ‘ The 
“ Headlight’? fooled; the 
“ Headlight ” water -front re- 
porter, the self - imagined 
smartest guy in the United 
States, fooled to hell by a 
goddam limejuice skipper who 
never told a lie!’ ” 

“TI sincerely hope you won’t 
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use any such language, General,” 
Captain Grey said. 

The general and his man were 
already outside the cabin and 
moving away. 

“We won’t, cap., we won’t ; 
not quite that language,” the 
former said. “ But we’ll iron 
out your friend Mike Dalton 
for you. Yes, sir, we’ll learn 
him. Good-bye, cap. ; I’ll sure 
do you a good turn for this. 
Good-bye.” 

The general and Evans were 
moving much faster than Mike 
Dalton had moved. They had 
actually reached the after-end 
of the lower bridge before the 
general shouted the last good- 
bye. Captain Grey, still chuck- 
ling, returned to his cabin and 
rang his bell for tea. 

Before the Adirondac left 
Boston Admirals Samson and 
Schley destroyed the Spanish 
fleet under Admiral Cervera 
outside the Bay of Santiago de 
Cuba. Had they fought the 
action before she arrived they 
would have kept Mike Dalton 
in his job. 
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HIGH ALTITUDE. 


BY J. W. 


WALTON, @ subaltern who 
climbs mountains, is convinced 
that he and his friends are as 
capable as anyone else of reach- 
ing the highest points of the 
earth. He started his climbing 
career somewhat irregularly, 
and has continued in the same 
way. At the age of nine he 
was taken to Switzerland, but 
having at the time a craze for 
conjuring and card tricks he 
found the Jungfrau unworthy 
of his attention. He returned 
to Switzerland at the age of 
twelve, and was _ intensely 
jealous of a cousin who was 
allowed to do a little climbing 
with guides; and since, by 
this time, he had a craze for 
photography, he was impressed 
by the mountains, which showed 
up better on a plate than did 
his native Irish hills. At seven- 
teen a kind aunt took him to 
the Alps, and he spent a 
delirious three weeks, during 
which he climbed every peak 
he could see. 

It was not until three years 
later that he again had a 
chance, and this time he found 
himself in the Himalayas on 
leave. With an untrained Kash- 
miri coolie he did two first 
ascents of peaks, between 
15,000 and 18,000 feet high. 
As a result, he grew ambitious. 

The following year he and 
Jack Honiton, another similarly 
afflicted subaltern, climbed a 
peak 22,000 feet in height, 


while attempting one 1000 feet 
higher. This so went to his head 
that the next year he collected 
a party of four officers, most of 
them with less experience than 
he had himself, to attempt 
to conquer a 25,000-foot peak 
which had never even been 
explored. It can be seen how 
irregular this venture was when 
it is realised that the peak was 
only 47 feet lower than Kamet, 
which was the highest to have 
been climbed, and the only peak 
of over 25,000 feet that man 
had conquered. 

Their attempt failed 900 feet 
from the top. 

During this attempt it had 
struck Walton somewhat for- 
cibly that the one season when 
he had climbed with experts 
had not taught him enough 
mountaineering technique; so 
the following year he took his 
two months’ leave in Switzer- 
land, where he remained three 
weeks and climbed thirteen 
great peaks. At the end of 
that time he came to the 


conclusion that he had not 
learnt much more; but he 
had formed a_ preference 


for a tent as opposed to a 
mountain hut; he had learnt 
to go downhill at such a 
speed that his knees ached; 
and he had discovered that the 
traditions of mountaineering 
decreed that he should move 
over any snowfield, however 
innocent, carefully roped to 
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his guide, and that mountain- 
eering tales could be as elastic 
as those on fishing. -He won- 
dered why he had bothered to 
employ a guide when the route 
up every mountain was marked 
by innumerable boot - nail 
scratches, which were just as 
effective as ‘A.A.’ signposts. 
He had, of course, had his 
palate throughly spoilt by 
his experiences among the virgin 
mountains of the Himalayas. 
The following summer he 
hatched an ambitious plan to 
return to his 25,000-foot peak. 
He only had two months’ leave 
in which to do it, and as he 
could not find a companion, 
he decided to attack the moun- 
tain alone with six Sherpa 
porters from Darjeeling. Provi- 
dence was kind to him, and 
stopped his leave owing to 
trouble on the Frontier. When 
at last he did get away it was 
almost time for the monsoon 
to break, and he had to content 
himself with lesser climbing. 


Nothing daunted, he fought 
hard for six months’ leave the 
following summer, and suc- 
ceeded in getting four. Long 
before this was assured, and 
actually nine months before he 
hoped to get away, he began 
to plan to attack a mountain 
which he had seen from fifty 
miles away on one of his 
previous leaves—Khondokoro. 
It was a few feet higher than 
any that had been climbed, 
and towered above the head 
of a long valley. It had only 
once been explored, some years 
before the war, and as far as 
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could be discovered nobody had 
thought of trying to climb it. 

Here was the kind of problem 
that delighted Walton. He 
knew neither how to approach 
his mountain nor how to climb 
it, and he had but scant know- 
ledge of the local inhabitants, 
who would have to carry for 
him during the assault. Lastly, 
he did not know whom he could 
collect as companions. 

He began on the last job 
first. After about three months 
he had some ten possible 
starters, though only one defi- 
nite acceptance, from Jack 
Honiton. Walton and Honiton 
went on with detailed plans. 
They agreed to limit the 
party to five climbers, and 
they asked Walton’s parents 
to join the expedition as 
its two doctors, who would 
not go above Base Camp. 
The four together finally 
approved the diet for the 
climb, which had been worked 
out some years previously by 
Walton’s father, and modified 
from experience. It allowed 
each man two pounds of tinned 
food daily, for both British 
and Indian members. 

By the time three more 
climbers had been enlisted 
Walton had ordered all the 
little high-altitude tents, 2000 
feet of rope, food, sleeping- 
bags, clothing, ice-axes, ruck- 
sacks, pitons, photographic 


apparatus and the thousand 
and one other necessary items. 
At the beginning of April he 
went to Srinagar, in Kashmir, 
their starting-point, and for 
three weeks he packed the food 
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and equipment for the expedi- 
tion into loads that coolies 
could carry. The other mem- 
bers of the party began to 
alrive in the middle of April, 
and by the third week in the 
month all were collected there. 
Of the four other climbers, 
Walton had met two before. 
One was Honiton, six foot four 
in his socks and magnificently 
proportioned; the other was 
@ young subaltern called Hew- 
son, a climber with great ex- 
perience in the Alps, and a 
member of the most exclusive 
of mountaineering clubs, as 
were the others. He was a 
man of medium height, slimly 
built, and very wiry. The two 
members Walton had not met 
came out from England to 
India on the same boat. The 
elder was a mountaineer with 
@ famous name in three conti- 
nents; he was considerably 
older than the others, but 
Walton felt that his great ex- 
perience would be of value 
to his decidedly young party. 
He was a man with a multi- 
tude of interests, and was con- 
sequently always an interesting 
companion: a strong point 
when a party of men expects 
to be cut off from the world 
for more than three months. 
His name was Gordon. The 
last of the quintet was young 
Edmonds, who had a fine record 
in various ranges in Europe 
and the Caucasus. He had 
just come down from the 
*Varsity, was always eager to 
laugh, and bubbled over with 
energy and high spirits. He 
and Gordon were the only 
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climbers who were not army 
officers; and he found their 
disciplined outlook on life ‘ just 
too funny.’ 

The doctors, Walton’s parents, 
also came out from England 
specially for the climb. They 
had travelled the four corners 
of the earth and had been 
more than once to the Hima- 
layas, but they had never 
before gone mountaineering. 
Walton’s mother was a little 
lady who, in spite of having 
hair that was turning grey, 
was always brimming over with 
nervous energy; the doctor 
was of a more staid type, and 
without ever apparently exert- 
ing himself, he managed to do 
things that seemed amazing to 
other people. They were the 
kind that can be at home in 
any company, and the centre of 
any gathering—a strong medical 
team. 

A week before the expedition 
set out, the five Sherpa porters 
arrived from Darjeeling; they 
were all men of wide experience 
on Everest and Nanga Parbat, 
and they climbed more for the 
joy of it than for the money 
they could make. They were 
little brown Mongolian men, 
whose homes lay somewhere at 
the back of Nepal. Nima had 
his long hair done up in a 
pigtail; Tsering’s hair was cut 
like an Englishman’s and care- 
fully swept back. Phutar al- 
ways wore an immense grin; 
everything struck him as being 
funny. In contrast to these 
cheery little men from Tibet, 
the two Kashmiri cooks and 
their assistants seemed solemn 
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and very conscious of their 
responsibilities. 


The climbers left Srinagar on 
a crisp, sparkling morning at 
the end of April. Their way 
lay up a green valley, the tops 
of whose wooded walls were 
clothed in winter snow. A 
river rushed down the middle 
of the valley and little villages 
clustered along its banks. The 
path wound through woods and 
fields and under arches formed 
by the branches of great chenar 
trees. Silvery little clouds 
floated lazily above. 

After supper on the first 
evening the Englishmen lay on 
the wooden verandah of a 
village house while the sun 
sank behind the hills. By the 
light of a candle Edmonds 
read aloud from a novel of 
mystery and love: something 
to do with the Secret Service. 
Walton listened lazily and let 
his worries flow from him. At 
last the preparations were over, 
and he could turn his thoughts 
to the pleasures of the trek 
before him. Tomorrow the 
party would reach the snow, 
and for the three following 
days they would not leave it. 
It was the end of April, and 
there would be fifty miles of 
snow in the regions surround- 
ing the Zoji La Pass. It 
would be fun to ski over it, 
and to be able to let his beard 
grow. He thought for a moment 
how glad he was that his parents 
were not going to follow for 
another fortnight; tough as 
his mother was, the crossing 
would be too much for her until 
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some of the snow had melted. 
Suddenly Honiton said— 

“Tt is only in real life that 
he would have kissed her by 
now; they lack enterprise in 
fiction ! ’’ 

Edmonds laughed and went 
on reading. 

Next morning they marched 
on up the valley with a modest 
coolie train of fifty-three men 
carrying all the baggage. 


After four days of snow and 
the crossing of the Zoji La 
Pass the expedition reached 
Dras, and began to march 
through valleys that grew ever 
hotter as they neared the Indus. 
The valley sides closed in as 
the party advanced and red 
stony mountains rose higher 
on either hand. Occasionally, 
where a side stream had made 
irrigation possible, they passed 
miserable terraced fields and 
low stone hovels. The inhabi- 
tants were dressed in rags, the 
men wearing dressing-gowns of 
a sackcloth material, and the 
women long black coats which 
just failed to conceal red 
trousers. Ploughing was being 
carried out with the aid of 
‘Zos,’ @ cross between a yak 
and a cow, and even the 
broken-up earth in the fields 
was red. 

Nearer the great river the 
scenery again changed. It was 
spring-time: apricot blossom 
patched the harshness of the 
valley with delicate white. The 
little paths through the orchards, 
under the scented canopy, were 
deliciously cool. Flowers peeped 
shyly from among the stones. 
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It was a flamboyant spring, 
defying the harshness of the 
surrounding wilds. 

Ten days after leaving Srina- 
gar the party reached the Indus, 
flowing through a magnificent 
gorge. Even so, the river-bed 
lay at a height of over 7000 
feet. Spring had been left 
behind and green fruit was 
forming on the trees. The heat, 
which beat down from the walls 
of the gorge, was intense. 

At Parkutta the party 
camped beside the polo ground. 
A match was in progress. 
The ground was long and 
narrow, and a 2-foot stone 
wall ran round it. On the 
wall squatted the spectators, 
and slightly raised above them 
was the band. The players 
were mounted on woolly little 
ponies with coloured saddle- 
cloths. There was much wild 
galloping and apparently no 
chukkas. After half an hour’s 
play a truce was called, and 
children, mounted on the same 
ponies, were taught to hit the 
ball. Then the game started 
again, still with the same ponies. 
An interruption occurred when 
@ caravan of yaks marched 
sedately from one end of the 
ground to the other. Their 
wild - looking masters seemed 
unconcerned. The next caravan 
to pass was even more upsetting. 
It was composed of a crowd of 
little donkeys that kicked off 
their loads and seemed intent 
on joining the game. 

Meanwhile the five English- 
men sat under the trees and 
ate their tea. They were 
amused to think that the game 
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they were watching was the 
forerunner of that which they 
might, instead, have watched 
at Hurlingham : they were 7000 
feet up, in one of the most 
mountainous countries in the 
world. 

In spite of the heat the days 
passed very pleasantly for the 
climbers. The road was one of 
absorbing interest. At times 
it crawled fly-like along the 
faces of magnificent precipices, 
high above the Indus. Then 
it would turn a corner and they 
would find themselves in a 
delicious oasis, with little 
streams running beside the path, 
and cool trees giving shade. 
Before lunch they would bathe 
in the ice-cold Indus and then 
laze away an hour before start- 
ing on the march again. By 
three or four o’clock they would 
reach their camping place, and 
their tents would soon be set 
up in the shade of the apricot 
trees. The villagers would col- 
lect to greet the white men. 

Conversation was seldom 
serious. Occasionally they 
would discuss the mountain 
or hark back to reminiscences 
of past climbing feats. More 
often they talked about the 
events of the day or read 
aloud from a novel. There 
was something delightfully 
humorous in listening to the 
thrilling adventures of mur- 
derers and detectives, with a 
leavening of sweet heroines, 
and somehow it seemed to 
increase the contrast that they 
felt between their present ex- 
istence and their normal lives. 
Their Kashmiri cook knew that 
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they were always ready for 
their next meal, and produced 
food that would not have been 
more appreciated had he been 
a London chef. And there were 
birds and animals to watch. 
The men felt their muscles 
getting daily firmer, and bodily 
good health encouraged their 
excellent spirits: it was a 
prolonged picnic, without a 


- pienic’s discomforts, and there 


was a feeling that it led up to 
something big. §§ Friendship 
ripened quickly. It was a time 
of light-hearted training, which 
they were to remember as 
being the most pleasant part 
of the trip: the time before 
work became serious and all 
their energies had to be con- 
centrated on the job in hand. 
Three weeks after setting out 
from Srinagar they reached the 
highest village in the long 
valley leading to Khondokoro. 
They pitched camp two miles 
above the village in a little 
jungle of spruce and giant 
juniper. All round them soared 
great precipices. Due north- 
wards they looked through the 
window of an impressive gorge 
on to the face of Khondokoro, 
fifteen miles away, its summit 
towering almost three miles 
vertically above them. The 
camp was set at 11,000 feet, 
and to their excited imagina- 
tion the mountain looked the 
very acme of inaccessibility. 
Its outlines were bold and 
steep, and between it and the 
camp were drawn up row on 
row of jagged rock peaks, as 
though to guard the approach. 
When the moon rose above 
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the blackness that evening, 
Khondokoro took on a shin- 
ing, unearthly beauty. They 
watched. Even for men with 
their experience of mountains 
the sight was one of weird 
beauty —somehow daunting. 
They gathered round the camp- 
fire with the porters and sat 
silently gazing at their op- 
ponents. Then one of the 
porters started a slow Tibetan 
melody, and as the others took 
up the refrain the Englishmen 
could feel in that strange music 
a wild challenge: they, too, 
sensed that Khondokoro was 
challenging them. 

The mountain held all the 
cards ; they did not know how 
to approach nearer, and they 
would have to spend the next 
days carefully exploring all the 
valleys that led towards it. 
Whether they would find any 
way to attack it, they could 
not tell; and even if a way 
were found, they well knew 
that the defences of a great 
mountain do not depend on 
difficulty alone, but on the 
weather and the hidden dan- 
gers of avalanche and snow. 
They could not foresee that it 
was to be a combination of 
these treacherous foes that 
would drive them, a battered 
party, headlong from the moun- 
tain; but perhaps Walton had 
some vague presentiment when 
he said quietly, gazing into 
the heart of the fire: “ Things 
have gone too smoothly so 
far; the weather’s been too 
good; the journey too easy. 
It can’t go on like this.”” He 
would have been appalled had 
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he realised how true his words 
were to become. 

For ten days the climbers 
explored the valleys lying to 
their north. At first they all 
went up through the gorge that 
had given them their view of 
Khondokoro. They ascended 
the broken glacier moraine, a 
great bank of tumbled rock 
and boulders, till they came 
to winter snows, and they 
floundered on through snow 
which the sun was rapidly 
melting, and making soft and 
unreliable. They reached the 
head of the main glacier flowing 
down from the south of the 
Khondokoro massif. It ended 
in a basin at a height of 14,000 
feet. Above them the moun- 
tain towered in rock precipices, 
here and there broken by hang- 
ing faces of ice; for almost 
12,000 feet it rose without a 
single ridge by which it might 
be climbed. 

They tried to force their 
way over a high snow pass 
towards the west, but the 
narrow gully they descended 
on the other side grew steeper 
and more narrow. At last they 
reached a place where the 
mountain wall dropped sheer 
beneath them for 300 feet, and 
water from the melting snow 
fell in an unbroken cascade 
from where they stood down 
to the glacier below. That 
night they bivouacked in the 
open. There was no space on 
which to pitch a tent, and they 
spent the night on a rock 
ledge where the snow had 
melted. 

Then they split into two 
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parties: one to explore the 
glaciers lying to the east of 
Khondokoro ; the other to try 
and force a way up a steep 
glacier that flowed from a great 
snow ridge half a mile to the 
south. They hoped it might give 
a route on to the mountain, at 
a height of about 21,000 feet. 
The weather became threaten- 
ing and snowstorms swept 
down on the two advancing 
parties. The climbers on the 
east were unable to reach even 
the head of the main glacier 
there; bad weather and a 
broken ice-fall made advance 
higher than 15,000 feet im- 
possible. But they had gone 
far enough to see that Khondo- 
koro was impregnable from that 
side. There was one break in 
its defences, where they might 
have hoped to force a way, had 
it not been overhung by great 
ice - cliffs many thousands of 
feet above. In the rare inter- 
vals when the clouds did not 
obscure the mountain, they 
saw two great avalanches 
sweep the route they had con- 
sidered might just be possible. 
To advance that way would 
have been suicidal. 

The party to the south were 
more successful. In two days 
of gruelling work, constantly 
advancing through the vertical 
maze of ice-towers, and as 
constantly being forced to re- 
treat when their way was 
blocked by some fresh chasm, 
they achieved a level basin 
4000 feet above the valley. 
Blinded by snowstorms, they 
could see little of what lay 
above them, but they felt con- 
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vinced that the difficulty grew 
less severe. 

When the whole party re- 
assembled at their camp above 
the village, the question upper- 
most in the mind of each man 
was not ‘‘ By what route can 
the mountain be climbed,” but 
‘*Can Khondokoro be climbed 
at all.”’ Only one break had 
been found : the way that had 
been forced to a height of 18,000 
feet on the south side of the 
mountain. And only a quarter 
of that problem had been solved. 
To gain the crest of the snow 
ridge above the basin necessi- 
tated the ascent of a steep 
snow face; it was a likely 
slope to avalanche. Once the 
top of the ridge was attained, 
they might find that it was 
separated from Khondokoro by a 
concealed rift. And even if they 
forced their way to the foot 
of the final wedge of the peak, 
4000 feet from its summit, 
they were uncertain whether 
they could go higher. The top 
of the mountain was surrounded 
by sheer granite precipices on 
all the sides they had seen, 


except only on the south-east 
face, which was of snow and 
lay between two sweeping rock 
ridges. Only close inspection 
would show whether they could 
climb there. The way as far 
aS 18,000 feet had been dis- 
covered with difficulty by two 
experienced climbers, but they 
were doubtful whether the 
porters, local men, who could 
have had no mountaineering 
experience, with no discipline 
and poor morale, whose clothing 
and food were unsuitable, would 
be able to follow where they 
had led. 

To add to their uncertainty 
and discouragement the weather 
became increasingly bad; for 
three days clouds shrouded the 
feet of the precipices about the 
village, and tearing winds beat 
down upon the camp from the 
direction of Khondokoro. A 
chilling rain fell steadily. 

This final insolent challenge 
by the mountain decided the 
men to attack it. When the 
weather cleared they set out to 
pitch Base Camp at 13,600 feet 
on the main southern glacier. 


Il. 


The attack on Khondokoro 
started at the beginning of 
June. Three weeks later seven 
camps had been established, 
the highest at 24,600 feet, only 
1000 feet from the summit. 
The climbing had not been as 
severe as the men had ex- 
pected ; the arrangements had 
worked like clockwork. The 
weather had certainly been 
bad; but since the plans had 


been made on the assumption 
that bad weather would be the 
rule rather than the exception, 
it had not dislocated the working 
of the advance. 

There had been difficulties. 
The climb between Base Camp 
and Camp 1, at 17,000 feet, 
lay up the side of a great ice- 
fall and beneath a rock ridge. 
The lowest part of the ascent 
was by a deep groove in the 
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ice, where steps had had to be 
cut, ropes fixed, and in one 
place a ladder placed to bridge 
@ yawning chasm in the ice. 
The groove was overhung on 
one side by ice pinnacles; on 
the other the rock wall towered 
almost vertically. After the 
sun rose stones fell from the 
ridge and made the passage 
of the groove too dangerous. 
The whole route to Camp 1 
was hazardous after a snow- 
storm, for avalanches fell almost 
daily from the ridge above. 

At Camp 1 a number of 
coolies deserted. For two sick- 
ening hours Walton feared that 
all would go. 

Camp 2 was pitched at 19,200 
feet, just above the foot of 
the snow slope leading to the 
top of the long snow ridge, 
their first objective. From 
there the way to Camp 3 
had been difficult. The first 
time they attempted to advance 
they found slopes dangerously 
liable to avalanche. When they 
gained the crest of the ridge 
they discovered that their way 
along it was blocked by a 30-foot 
ice - cliff, which took Walton 
and Honiton an entire day to 
overcome. They finally tra- 
versed the side of the ridge 
above Camp 2 for some 500 
yards, horizontally. The slope 
on which they were seemed 
almost as steep as. the cliff 
above them. The snow was 
loose and frothy, so that they 
sank to their knees. They cut 
their way up an ice slope, first 
scooping a trench through the 
two feet of powder snow that 
covered it. Above this rose an 
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almost vertical wall of snow, 
and its top curled over above 
them like a breaking wave. 
Honiton, in the lead, was buried 
to his shoulders in the soft 
snow. Inch by inch he worked 
his way upwards, until he was 
in a position to hack at the 
overhanging lip with his ice- 
axe. It collapsed on top of 
him; he heaved himself up 
through the hole he had made, 
and drew Walton up after him. 

A crucial moment in the 
climb had arrived. They had 
at last reached the top of the 
ridge, their first objective, and 
now would be solved the ques- 
tion whether all their efforts 
had been in vain. To their joy 
they saw that an almost level 
snowfield led to the foot of 
the final 4000-foot buttress of 
the mountain, half a mile away. 
They were on the threshold of 
the final trial. 

During the next three or 
four days Camp 3 was estab- 
lished and stocked on the top 
of the ridge, at 20,600 feet, and 
the remaining coolies, except 
for two men who had climbed 
with Walton before, were taken 
down to Base Camp. 

Up to the time that Camp 3 
was pitched the weather had 
been uncertain. Snow had 
fallen almost daily, but only 
in isolated showers. There had 
been little wind. On the ex- 
pedition entering into the final 
lap of the climb conditions 
changed. Snow fell almost con- 
tinuously and high winds began 
to play round the mountain. 
For two or three days it was 
impossible to advance beyond 
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Camp 3. The men spent much 
of their time lying idle in their 
sleeping-bags. When, finally, 
the weather allowed them to 
advance and pitch Camp 4 at 
21,500 feet, at the foot of the 
final buttress, they were imme- 
diately pinned to their tents 
by an intense blizzard which 
lasted for twenty-four hours. 
The wind swept the glacier 
furiously, and the little tents 
were strained almost to break- 
ing point. At night the tem- 
perature sank to forty-seven 
degrees below freezing. 
Walton was still haunted by 
the feeling that the early stages 
of the climb had been too 
easy, and that Khondokoro 
had surrendered its outer de- 
fences with too little fight. 
Now, settled bad weather 
seemed to have descended on 
the mountain just when there 
was most cause to fear it. 
They had been above the 
snow-line for a fortnight, liv- 
ing in the lightest of tents, 
and suffering the inevitable dis- 
comfort. Now, in addition, 
altitude was making itself felt. 
All movement, even under good 
conditions, was laborious, and 
the daily work of ploughing 
through new snow that was 
at least knee-deep, and the 
daily necessity for making a 
new track in the place of that 
which the evening snowstorms 
had obliterated, were placing a 
heavy strain upon the climbers. 
This they had expected; and 
though it was tiring, it was not 
nearly so bad as the long days 
when they were forced to lie 
idle in their sleeping-bags. Dur- 
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ing those hours the men thought, 
and their thoughts were warped 
by the altitude and the con- 
ditions under which they were 
living. With something like a 
third of the normal quantity 
of oxygen in the air, all the 
processes of life were slowed up, 
and little matters affecting their 
personal comfort assumed an 
unreal importance. Tempers 
were bound to become frayed 
and nerves on edge. The men 
did not let their tempers get 
out of hand, but the effort of 
holding themselves in check 
told further on their nerves. 
Khondokoro was fighting them 
with one of its strongest unseen 
weapons. 

The inevitable reaction was 
a fierce desire to advance, but 
the way above them had re- 
mained obstinately invisible— 
hidden in swirling mists. A 
fine morning followed the bliz- 
zard, and a party consisting 
of Honiton and Edmonds and 
two porters set off to find a 
way up the face of the final 
wedge, and, if possible, to 
reach the summit. Two feet 
of snow had fallen in the day, 
and the wind had packed it 
tight round the tents, which 
were only dug out after an 
hour’s hard work. In high 
heart for their success, Walton 
led the way slowly up the 
slopes, through snow that en- 
gulfed him to the thighs. By 
mid-day the clouds swept down 
on the mountain again, and a 
blustery wind blew flurries of 
snow about them. After accom- 
panying the two climbers for 
800 feet, Walton decided that 
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he must descend if he were to 
find his own way back to 
Camp 4. As he went down- 
wards through the snowstorm, 
following the upward track, 
already filling with drifting 
snow, he heard the roar of a 
great avalanche as it passed 
below him. Twenty minutes 
later he found himself flounder- 
ing through a sea of ice-blocks, 
which had swept across the track 
and obliterated it for 200 yards. 
An hour after Walton had 
left them Honiton and Edmonds 
were forced to pitch their camp. 
They could not see where they 
were going, and the dim light 
of the storm played tricks with 
the terrain, so that at one time 
a small bump in the snow would 
appear to be a towering rise, 
and at another the leader would 
find himself standing perilously 
near the edge of a gaping 
chasm. Their aneroid barom- 
eter gave a reading of 22,500. 
In a whole day’s climbing they 
had ascended only 1000 feet. 
The morning was slightly 
clearer. Above them they could 
see that the face was unclimb- 
able. In addition to being 
sheer, it was broken up into 
great ice mounds with vertical 
walls, between which there 
would undoubtedly be deep 
drops. But the far side of the 
face, about half a mile away, 
was much less steep and broken. 
All day they ploughed slowly 
over to the easier side. An 
early renewal of the snowstorm 
closed down on them, so that 
they only had _ occasional 
glimpses of the tops of peaks 
from which they could take 
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their bearings. The cold was 
intense, and every foot they 
rose seemed to make the labour 
greater. By- afternoon they 
reached a little level ledge, 
beneath which was a great 
crevasse. They pitched camp, 
having in the day’s climbing 
ascended another 1000 feet and 
advanced half a mile horizon- 
tally. They were growing tired. 
Unless the weather cleared they 
would have to return to the 
main party: to their discom- 
fort was added despondency. 
But the next day dawned 
fine—finer than any they had 
experienced on the mountain. 
They were awakened by the 
dripping of their tent as the 
sun melted the ice that had 
condensed inside the roof. They 
looked out on a dazzling morn- 
ing: a brilliant sun shone 
on the whiteness of new-fallen 
snow; and there was an in- 
tensely deep-blue sky, so much 
darker than any seen at lower 
altitudes. They felt alone with 
space. The tops of the sur- 
rounding mountains were all 
beneath them. No other camp 
was visible. Above them the 
mountain rose steeply ; the top 
showed clear, its red granite 
contrasting strongly with the 
blue-black sky. It looked a 
heart-breaking distance away, 
but they knew that it could 
be no more than 2000 feet. 
If fine weather held, they 
should be able to conquer 
the mountain the next day. 
With quickened pulses they 
started to pack up camp. 
The porters were unaccountably 
slow in turning out of their 
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tent, and when the climbers 
learned the reason, it almost 
shattered their soaring hopes. 
Phutar was sick; for the first 
time on the climb he failed to 
greet his sahibs with a cheery 
grin. He was too weak to 
go on. Hastily, Honiton and 
Edmonds decided to leave him 
where he was. It meant aban- 
doning one tent and sending 
the other porter back to it that 
night. It also meant that 
they would have to carry heavy 
loads themselves, and that once 
they established camp that day 
they would not be able to 
carry @ tent higher. One more 
camp, Camp 7, they could 
pitch ; from it they would havé 
to attempt to reach the summit. 

The way upwards was more 
difficult than had been the 
previous two days’ climbing. 
They were now ascending 
directly up the steepness of 
the face. The new snow had 
accumulated more deeply on 
it, and the trough they ploughed 
slowly upwards was waist-deep. 
The three men took it in turns 
to lead, and every few paces 
they halted and rested panting, 
doubled up over their ice-axes, 
while the new leader took his 
place. By two o’clock in the 
afternoon they had reached the 
last place on the face which 
seemed to offer a safe camp 
site. They were on the lower 
lip of a great crevasse which 
gashed the slope horizontally. 
Above the crevasse the face 
steepened greatly and appeared 
to lead, without any ledge suffi- 
ciently level for pitching a 
tent, directly to the rock of the 
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summit. Even had there been 
some tiny ledge, it would have 
been foolhardy to risk trying 
to climb on soft snow lying at 
such an extreme angle; it 
would be a miracle if it did 
not peel off in an avalanche. 

The porter returned alone to 
Camp 6 to rejoin his sick com- 
panion. From dawn till dusk 
the weather remained fine, but 
Honiton and Edmonds had 
crawled into their sleeping-bags 
and sealed their tent door long 
before the sun went down. 
The view from their camp was 
magnificent, and had they been 
lower, they would have basked 
in the sun and admired it; 
but their appreciation of views 
could not contend with the 
assault of the freezing cold 
and their mental and physical 
exhaustion. Still, as they lay 
in their closed tent they had 
two thoughts to cheer them: 
they had pitched Camp 7 at 
24,600 feet; and they only had 
1050 feet to go to reach the 
summit. With a further day’s 
fine weather, and the signs 
had been good, victory seemed 
assured. Next day they must 
win. 

In spite of the intense cold, 
Honiton and Edmonds crawled 
out of their tiny tent very 
early the next morning. The 
weather still held. They started 
on their bid to reach the top. 

They had decided to leave the 
snow face and to climb up the 
rock side of the east ridge, the 
crest of which they could then 
follow direct to the summit. 
They ploughed up 200 feet 
through waist-deep snow before 
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they reached the foot of the 
rock wall, where they found 
themselves faced with greatly 
increased difficulties. The rock 
was loose and broken. It 
was covered with a layer of 
powder snow, which choked 
the holds for their hands and 
hid the footholds. Two ways 
seemed to offer a chance of 
advance: ashallow gully, whose 
bed was filled with driven snow, 
and the poorly defined ridge 
beside it. The ridge would be 
the more difficult, but it would 
be safer, and they decided to 
attack it. Progress was slow 
and tortuous. Powder snow 
had to be scooped from the 
rock before the leader could 
advance. The rock beneath 
the snow was scarcely firmer 
than its covering. A _ cold, 
snow-dust wind began to 
sweep the ridge. The men 
found that their hands and feet 
were becoming numb. They 
were very tired. 

They had only climbed 400 
feet above their camp when 
they came unwillingly to the 
conclusion that they were 
beaten. The east ridge was 
too difficult: there still re- 
mained the south ridge. They 
descended. Retreat was even 
more difficult and more tiring 
than ascent. With growing 
exhaustion they slowly lowered 
themselves down the rocks. 
Once one of them fell, but his 
companion had just sufficient 
strength to hold him on the 
rope. Soon after mid-day, and 
completely exhausted, they re- 
gained their tent. Sheltered 
in it from the biting wind, 
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they worked to restore the 
circulation in their hands and 
feet. Their attack had failed 
at a height of 25,000 feet, 600 
feet from the summit; now it 
was the duty of men from the 
rest of the party to take their 
place. 


While Honiton and Edmonds 
were making their attack, 
Walton, Hewson, and Gordon, 
with three porters and two 
coolies, were busy consolidating 
the advance behind them. 
Camp 4 was fully stocked ; then 
the two coolies became sick 
and unfit to work. Walton and 
Hewson carried their loads up 
to Camp 5 at 22,500 feet. 
Daily the heavy work of load- 
carrying went on; whatever 
the weather, the supporting 
party had to push upwards so 
long as the two climbers were 
above them. 

On the same day as Honiton 
and Edmonds pitched Camp 7 
the remainder of the party 
occupied Camp 5. All the 
loads were not yet up there, 
but by next day they hoped 
to have fourteen days’ food 
dumped at Camp 5. They 
watched the three tiny dots 
toil slowly up to Camp 7, 
and saw one dot descending. 
They saw that the two 
climbers could advance their 
camp no higher, and that, in 
the event of their failing to 
reach the summit the next day, 
@ new assault party would have 
to go past them. Walton 
decided to lead the second 
attack himself ; with him would 
go a porter, Dawa, as his 
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companion, and the two other 
porters would carry the loads 
for them. If Honiton and 
Edmonds failed to reach the 
summit from Camp 7 a new 
Camp 8 would have to be 
pitched higher on either the 
south or the east ridge; the 
three transport porters would 
pitch the camp for them ; then 
Walton and Dawa would go on 
alone to conquer the mountain. 
Walton turned out of his 
sleeping-bag very early the fol- 
lowing morning, but the camp 
was set in a hollow and the 
morning sun could not reach 
it. The cold delayed the start 
till ten o’clock, and he was so 
chilled by his long wait that 
he had not been climbing for 
an hour before he noticed that 
the cold pain had left his feet. 
Numbness had taken its place. 
He sat in the snow and removed 
his boots. For half an hour 
one of the porters rubbed his 
feet to restore the circulation. 
Then they advanced again. 
Although he kept scanning 
the mountain above him Walton 
could see no sign of the two 
climbers. There was no move- 
ment in Camps 6 and 7. As 
the afternoon advanced the 
wind became more gusty, and a 
threatening brown haze began 
to creep up from the west. 
Walton’s feet were again troub- 
ling him, and he advanced 
slowly in the track the porters 
made. In the late afternoon 
they approached the single little 
tent which marked Camp 6. 
The slope to it steepened 
abruptly, and Walton found 
that he had lost control of 
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his frozen feet. He floundered 
upwards, and was progressing 
on hands and knees when 
Dawa came back and helped 
him into camp. While the 
porters set up the three little 
tents in a space that was all 
too small for them, Walton 
thrust his feet into the standing 
tent and had them rubbed by 
the fit porter who was there. 
After an hour’s hard work the 
circulation had been restored, 
and Walton had examined the 
sick man, Phutar. There was 
nothing seriously the matter 
with him. Walton decided that 
he could remain where he was 
until Honiton and Edmonds 
returned to Camp 5 and took 
him down with them. As 
Walton went to his own tent, 
to make hot drinks for the 
party, he noticed that the haze 
had given way to flying 
streamers of cloud, which mo- 
mentarily increased in density. 
There would be a blizzard 
before morning. 

It began to snow before 
nightfall. All night the wind 
was rising, till it tore at the 
little tents and threatened to 
hurl them from the mountain- 
side. When morning came 
Walton looked out of his tent 
at a whirling foam of snow; 
the slope was so wind-whipped 
that it had no surface. A 
crazy white world surrounded 
him, in which he could scarcely 
see the farthest tent, set less 
than five yards away. He 
closed the tent again and brewed 
the morning drinks for the 
party; then ate a meal of 
biscuits, cheese, and chocolate. 
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The tent strained to the wind, 
its top flapping wildly. The 
walls were so buried in driven 
snow that they sagged down 
on the sleeping-bags and the 
tent poles bent under the weight. 

Walton spent a morning of 
intense anxiety. Honiton and 
Edmonds were marooned in 
their little tent 1000 feet above 
him. Their food must be run- 
ning short, but to retreat in 
such conditions was unthink- 
able. They were probably ex- 
hausted from their efforts, and 
assistance ought to be got 
to them. But to advance 
was even more hazardous than 
to descend. He lay in his 
sleeping-bag, listening to the 
howling of the wind, and futilely 
wishing that he could do some- 
thing to help his friends. 


Gordon and Hewson in the 
camp below were also anxious. 
They expected the men in 
Camps 6 and 7 to retreat that 
day, and kept the stove ready 
to light immediately they should 
arrive. They lay in _ their 
sleeping-bags and took it in 
turn to cling to the tent 
poles; they were in the lowest 
camp, where the oldest tents 
had been left. Walton had not 
foreseen the possibility of a 
storm of such violence, and 
there was considerable danger 
of the three-year-old tents col- 
lapsing under the strain. They 
lay waiting for a shout to 
herald the party which they 
expected would return. Late 
in the afternoon they heard it, 
very faint and far away. Imme- 
diate preparations were made 
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to receive the men; but they 
did not come. Hours passed 
and night fell, and still they had 
not come. Sick with anxiety, 
the two men tried to sleep. 

Walton in Camp 6 also heard 
shouts coming faintly from the 
murk above his camp. Honiton 
and Edmonds must be retreat- 
ing, and were shouting to get 
their bearings. He yelled back 
to them, then turned all the 
porters, except only the sick 
man, out into the storm. The 
two climbers would be glad of 
help to reach the camp. 

He led upwards for a few 
feet. The slope had no sur- 
face, and, a8 soon as the closely 
formed-up file of men had 
passed, their track vanished. 
The camp was almost imme- 
diately invisible. Shouting con- 
tinually, the five men toiled 
slowly up on ground they did 
not know. Each led for a few 
paces. They shouted, then 
listened for answering hails, 
but these had ceased. Dusk 
began to creep on and they 
had not found Honiton and 
Edmonds, nor did they know 
where they were themselves. 
Walton gave the order to re- 
treat. It must have been 
instinct that guided them 
straight to Camp 6. They 
crawled into their sleeping-bags, 
and Walton was too exhausted 
even to brew them a hot drink. 


The storm had taken Honiton 
and Edmonds unawares. After 
their defeat on the east ridge 
they had returned to their tent, 
tired out, before the danger 
During the 


signs appeared. 
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night they realised that the 
wind was rising. Their camp 
was very exposed. It was still 
dark when a heavy mass of 
snow suddenly swept over their 
tent and buried it. They 
awoke from a light doze to 
find the frozen fabric pressing 
down upon their heads and 
bodies. In the pitch darkness 
which had suddenly become 
more thick, they fought to 
open the tent door. A mass of 
snow bound it, but at last 
Edmonds managed to fight his 
way into the open. It was 
just growing light. There was 
@ lull in the storm, and the two 
men could see that snow had 
slid down on their camp from 
a bump 20 feet above them. 
There was only one course to 
pursue: immediate retreat to 
Camp 6. They tried to dig out 
the tent from its grave of snow, 
but Honiton’s ice-axe was buried 
also, and the task was too 
great for them. Thrusting their 
sleeping-bags and mattresses 
into their rucksacks, they 
started the downward journey. 
Then the storm closed round 
again. They plunged down- 
wards through a stinging swirl 
of snow. The obstacles they 
passed seemed unfamiliar. An 
ice-wall over which they were 
forced to drop had certainly 
not lain on their upward route. 
At last they admitted to each 
other that they were lost. To 
continue the descent was too 
dangerous; they would have 
to find shelter and wait for a 
break in the storm to show 
the ground below them. They 
found a shallow crevice in 
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the slope and crept into it. 
The storm howled over them. 
Twice they imagined that the 
storm was lifting and left their 
shelter, only to be driven head- 
long back. 

As the afternoon drew on 
their problem changed. They 
realised that they would have 
to spend the night in the open. 
In a forlorn hope that somebody 
might hear they started shout- 
ing. The wind seemed to tear 
the puny noise to shreds, al- 
most before it had begun. 
They listened, but could hear 
no answer. If they were to 
live through the night they 
must find a more sheltered 
place. After some search they 
discovered a deep crevasse into 
which they could climb. Fifteen 
feet down was a little ice-ledge, 
just big enough for the two men 
to lie on. They crept into 
their sleeping-bags and started 
to inflate their pneumatic mat- 
tresses. A sudden gust tore 
Edmond’s half-filled mattress 
from his hands and it sailed 
upwards on the wind. Then 
Providence favoured him: the 
wind fell, and the mattress 
dropped back upon the ledge. 
All night long they lay in 
the crevasse. Constant little 
showers of snow fell on them 
from the lip above ; below gaped 
a black, invisible chasm. 


Hewson and Gordon at Camp 
5 passed the next morning in 
great anxiety. By afternoon 
they had heard no further 
shouts. They made up their 
minds that they must go up 
to Camp 6 the following day, 











whatever the weather; some- 
thing must have happened there. 
Then, as the afternoon was 
drawing to a close, a hail rang 
out from near the camp. A 
few moments later an exhausted 
porter flopped down in the 
snow beside their tent. An- 
other porter appeared, and then 
a brief clearing showed them 
the straggling line of men de- 
scending. They hastily counted. 
All were there. The spent 
men staggered slowly in; their 
clothes and faces were sheeted 
in ice; their beards matted 
and frozen white. Each dropped 
down on the snow as he arrived. 
Hewson and Gordon helped 
them into the standing tents, 
where hot drinks were soon 
ready. The porters recovered 
quickly and pitched the other 
tents. Walton assisted in 
making Honiton and Edmonds 
as comfortable as possible, 
and while he did so he told 
the story, as far as he knew 
it, to Hewson and Gordon. 


Early that morning the two 
climbers had crawled out of 
their crevasse and seen Camp 6, 
400 feet below them. They 
reached it without assistance. 
They were put into one of the 
tents and attended by the 
porters, while Walton melted 
snow to make them drinks. 
They were desperately thirsty. 
Hands and feet were terribly 
frost - bitten. The porters 
dressed their hands as best they 
could. It was not till almost 
mid-day that Walton had 
learned that they were frost- 
bitten and that they had 
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tent. Immediate descent was 
essential to obtain the help 
of the others. It seemed to 
Walton that the storm was 
lifting slightly ; and when he 
went to the tent in which were 
the injured men and told them 
of his decision, they agreed 
once more to descend. It took 
a long time to dig the tents 
out of the snow, which covered 
them to half-way up their 
roofs, and one was so deeply 
engulfed that it had to be 
abandoned. Walton led the 
party down, taking direction 
from the fall of the slope. Once 
he found himself on ice and slid 
for fifty feet before he came 
to rest in a bank of soft snow 
which he could not see. The 
others slid down after him. 
Then it cleared a little, and they 
caught a glimpse of Camp 5, 
@ quarter of a mile away. The 
porters went into the lead and 
they reached it. 

Next morning the whole party 
started downwards, abandoning 
everything that was not essen- 
tial for the descent. The wind 
had moderated somewhat, but 
direction finding was still diffi- 
cult and the new snow was 
almost waist-deep. Most of 
the work of breaking the trace 
fell on Hewson and Gordon, 
for the rest of the party were 
in no condition to do it. By 


afternoon they had only reached 
Camp 4. There it was reported 
to Walton that Phutar’s hands 
were frost-bitten, and Gordon 
found that he was suffering 
from slightly frost-bitten feet. 
Walton brewed hot drinks and 
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prepared the evening meal. 
Hewson and Gordon put the 
injured men to bed and did 
what they could to dress their 
hands and feet. When supper 
was ready they fed them, before 
themselves eating. By the time 
the two invalids had been made 
comfortable for the night, dark- 
ness had fallen. 

No plans had been discussed. 
It was obvious that the descent 
must continue, but the situation 
was still so unpleasant that it 
seemed better not to talk about 
it. Honiton and Edmonds had 
still to climb 8000 feet down- 
wards on raw and frozen feet ; 
and their hands were useless, 
so that they could neither use 
an ice-axe nor do anything to 
help their own comfort. To 
attempt any sort of medical 
work on the mountain, other 
than the merest first-aid, was 
impossible, and it would be a 
race with time for the two men 
to reach Base Camp before 
their injuries completely im- 
mobilised them: they were 
putting up a splendid fight, but 
the breaking point must come. 
To carry the men down between 
Camp 1 and Base Camp would 
be equally impossible. The 
additional complications of 
Gordon’s feet and Phutar’s 
hands greatly weakened the 
effective strength of the party. 
There were now only two, 
Walton and Hewson, uninjured ; 
and four porters and two coolies 
to carry the necessary loads. 
These men were doing magnifi- 
cently. 

Walton was too tired to 
plan ahead, but like a beacon 
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in his mind shone the single 
thought: whatever the cost, 
however great the pain to the 
injured men, the party must be 
forced downwards as fast as 
it was physically capable of 
going. They had reached Camp 
4 fairly early in the afternoon 
and had not gone on; during 
the days it would take to 
descend to Base Camp he 
would force them to leave camp 
at the earliest possible hour 
each morning, and he would 
not allow them to camp again 
until dusk was falling. The 
only hope of getting the injured 
men off the mountain lay in 
speed. 

The next morning was fine. 
Before the others were ready, 
Hewson, Walton, and a porter 
started off to make the down- 
ward trace, leaving the other 
porters to pack up camp and 
Gordon to look after the sick 
men. Hewson and the porter 
went ahead; Walton found 
that he was too tired to take 
his share in forging the track. 
They reached Camp 3 towards 
the end of the morning, and 
found the tent that had been 
left standing there buried in 
new snow. The tip of one end 
alone showed. Walton led the 
next short, difficult passage ; 
then Hewson and the porter 
again went into the lead ; while 
Walton waited to direct the 
injured men how to descend 
the pitch. A long pause ensued, 
but at length all had negotiated 
it, and Walton led the way 
again. The porters and the 
two injured men went down 
roped ; Gordon came on alone 
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behind. Once Honiton slipped 
and pulled down the porters 
with him for some feet before 
the fall was arrested. 

They reached Camp 2 in the 
middle of the afternoon. Wal- 
ton melted snow and gave them 
water. Gordon, whose feet had 
not yet become callous and 
were painful, had lagged behind, 
with a porter to keep him 
company. He could not be 
seen, and Walton did not know 
how far away he was. He dared 
not make the other men descend 
until he was sure that Gordon 
would reach Camp 2 in time. 
They waited. There was great 
temptation to decide to remain 
the night in that camp. It was 
much to the credit of Honiton 
and Edmonds that when Walton 
explained his reasons for wishing 
to continue the descent they 
immediately agreed. If they 
managed to go 1000 feet lower 
that day, it would be possible to 
reach Base Camp by the follow- 
ing evening; if they remained 
where they were it would in- 
evitably take them two more 
days; and, as Walton saw it, 
the gain of a day was vital. 
When Gordon at last came in 
sight, the party continued down- 
wards, leaving Walton to give 
Gordon food and water, and to 
explain his plan. Half an hour 
later the pair descended, and 
by the time they reached the 
chosen camping place, 1000 
feet lower, the tents were 
already set up. 

Hewson, accompanied by his 
porter, had gone right on in an 
attempt to reach Base Camp 
that evening. While they ate, 
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during their halt at Camp 3, 
he had told Walton that he 
thought he could do it, and, if 
he succeeded, he would be able 
to send word to the doctors, 
who they knew would be farther 
down the valley, to come up to 
Base Camp immediately. He 
had already made the trace 
the whole way from Camp 4; 
and during the day he descended 
8000 feet. When he reached the 
ice-gully between Camp 1 and 
Base Camp darkness was fall- 
ing. He and the porter slid 
down the fixed ropes without 
waiting to cut steps in the 
ice. He found the ladder that 
had bridged the chasm hanging 
loose, pointing towards its 
depths. He made a route 
round the chasm, among the 
ice-pinnacles, and along a razor- 
edged ice-ridge. At 9.30 P.M. 
they staggered into Base Camp, 
and immediately he sent a note 
to Walton’s father. 

Next morning the descent 
of the rest of the party con- 
tinued. Walton took Edmonds 
and Phutar on the leading 
rope. Neither of the men could 
use his hands, and Phutar’s 
sickness had returned, so that 
he swayed in his steps and 
was constantly slipping on the 
steep ice. Once, when they 
were going horizontally across 
a slope above a 100-foot ice-cliff, 
Phutar fell. Walton just held 
him, but when he was pulling 
him up the slope again, his 
own feet slipped. At last he got 
Phutar safely back into the steps. 

The others followed in three 
roped parties. The gully and 
the passage round the chasm 
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were only difficult for the injured 
men; Hewson had sent out his 
porter and a coolie to cut a new 
route round, and their work 
had been well done. Base 
Camp was reached in the after- 
noon. By evening no answer 
had been received from the 
doctors, and it was decided 
that the retreat should be 
continued the following day as 
far as the top village, where 
the injured men would be more 
comfortable. The porters made 
two stout stretchers from skis 
and ski-sticks tied up with 
climbing rope. During the 
night a note from his parents 
was delivered to Walton, saying 
that they had moved forty 
miles down the valley because 
of the appalling weather, but 
that they were returning imme- 
diately. 

Early in the morning the 
party moved out. Honiton 
and Edmonds were carried on 
the improvised stretchers over 
the sea of boulders that strewed 
the glacier’s side, but there 
were places over great outcrops 
of rock where the men had to 
be carried on the backs of 
coolies. A panting messenger 
arrived and reported to Walton 
that his father was only five 
miles below ; that he hoped to 
meet him on the way down, 
and that his mother was making 
a camp for them just above the 
village. Walton and Hewson 
went on ahead of the slowly 
moving stretcher-bearers, and 
an hour later they met the 
doctor and Walton’s dog. The 
doctor was looking tired; he 
had walked day and night since 
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receiving the summons. Walton 
told him what he knew of the 
condition of the two men. 
Although the doctor had 
brought up dressings and medi- 
cine with him, it was decided 
that he could do nothing until 
they all reached camp. Walton 
and Hewson went straight on 
down to meet Walton’s mother, 
who would be anxious. They 
felt, too, that they had had 
almost as much as they could 
stand, and they knew that 
Walton’s father was eager to 
remove the burden of responsi- 
bility from their shoulders. 

The sick men arrived in 
camp just as night was falling. 
They were exhausted, and now 
that their great effort was over 
and they were in hands capable 
of looking after them, reaction 
set in. They needed sleep. 


None of the party wishes to 
recall the weeks that followed. 
They waited five days in their 
camp above the village, while 
the two doctors dressed the 
wounds of the injured and 
arrested the sepsis. Dressings 
went on for seven hours daily. 
Honiton lost parts of all his 
fingers and all his toes before 
the sepsis could be checked. 
Edmonds’ and the _ porter’s 
fingers were black and shrivelled. 

And for six days Khondokoro 
remained clear of cloud. 


Before the return march 
began, Hewson’s leave was over, 
and he had to go back to 
Srinagar accompanied by one 
of the porters. Terry Gordon’s 
toes were raw, which prevented 
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him from walking. On the 
Waltons fell the entire job 
of getting the party back 
the three weeks’ march to 
civilisation. The camp was 
always on the move by 7 A.M. 
There were days when the 
stretcher on which Honiton 
was carried did not arrive at 
the next camping place till 
8 P.M., and after supper dress- 
ings had to be done by the 
light of two candles, until 
close on midnight. The daily 


march was about fifteen miles. 
Edmonds rode a pony, without 
the use of his hands and feet, 
and with a man walking each 
side to steady him in the 
saddle. 


The heat was intense 






It was a lovely day. Little 
clouds floated across a deep- 
blue sky. Woods and villages 
lazed in sleepy contentment. 
Up the path in the valley and 
beside the river were riding 
Molly and Myrtle, mounted on 
shaggy little ponies. Molly was 
chattering, and both girls were 
under the peaceful spell of the 
scenery. Behind them, on the 
path, followed their train of 
baggage ponies. A tin bath 
was balanced precariously on 
the back of one of the ponies, 
and inside the bath was tied 
a brace of live chickens. A 
depressed - looking coolie was 
carrying a large meat-safe, in 
which was a minute piece of 
meat. 

“Tt is lovely, isn’t it?” 
said Molly, who was seldom 
silent. “I wonder what it gets 
I suppose we 


like farther on. 
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in the Indus valley, and the 
exhaustion of the whole party 
necessitated a day’s halt. Cloth- 
ing and woollen jerseys were 
used for bandages. Throughout 
the whole time Walton’s father 
took complete charge of the 
party, and his mother did half 
of all the dressings. However 
tired she was she refused to 
give in, or to let the party halt 
again. Through it all they 
were amazingly cheerful, owing 
almost entirely to the spirits 
of the injured men, whose 
thoughts were not for their 
own comfort, but for that of 
the people who were looking 
after them. Even Phutar’s 


grin reappeared. 


leave these forests and little 
wooden houses. I wonder if we 
shall see much snow.” 

Myrtle opened her mouth, 
then decided not to interrupt. 
Molly continued— 

‘*T think these funny ragged 
people are so interesting and 
so peaceful. I rather wish 
they weren’t. Somehow it is 
difficult to feel as romantic and 
weather-beaten as one should 
out trekking.” She took off 
her topi and ran her hand over 


her smoothly waved hair. 
“One should meet adven- 
tures... .” 


‘¢ Who is this ahead ? ’”’ broke 
in Myrtle as they came in 
sight of a man and a woman 
sitting beside the river. The 
woman had grey-streaked hair 
and her face was tanned a deep 
brown. The man’s nose was 
losing its skin. They looked 
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nice, the girls thought; but 
they looked very tired. 
“Good morning,” bubbled 


Molly. ‘* Have you been far ? 
What have you been doing ? ”’ 

“We've just been over the 
Zoji La,’’ replied the man, with 
a smile. ‘ Painting and taking 
photos and so on. Where are 
you bound for ? ” 

Molly was eager to impart 
information. 

“Oh, we're going much 
farther than that. We've 
planned to go by the Vista 
Lakes and over the Tingani 
Pass. It’s very high and there 
will be a lot of snow. I love 
snow. Have you ever been 
high like that ? ” 

“My wife and I have never 
been there,’ replied the man 
solemnly. ‘‘ You see, I have a 
weak heart and my wife has 
no head for heights. But the 
little that we have done— 
this little tootle of ours—has 
made us most enthusiastic ! ’’ 

Molly spoke again. Myrtle 
was regarding the infinite. 
“Yes, I love the mountains ; 
they are so romantic. Don’t 
you think so?” She paused, 
but the man did not answer. 
“Well,” she continued, as 
though the prospect were 
slightly pleasing, “‘ we must be 
getting along. Come on, Myrtle. 
Well, cheerio ! ”’ 

“ Just a minute,’? said the 
man, and Molly was not certain 
whether he had winked at the 
lady with streaks of grey in 
her hair. “ You may find some 
crocks along the road. Don’t be 
alarmed at their appearance.” 


Down the path came an 
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extraordinary figure: an Eng- 
lishman riding a pony. His 
feet were swathed in bandages, 
and from the bandages around 
his hands protruded black, claw- 
like fingers. The man wore a 
delighted grin, and as he ap- 
proached he waggled his black 
fingers in the air. Two Mon- 
golian-looking men walked on 
either side, steadying him in 
the saddle. 

Five minutes later the second 
instalment of crocks appeared. 
This one seemed in an even 
worse way. He was being 
carried on a stretcher by eight 
coolies. Two little Mongolians 
walked beside him. His hands 
and feet were tied up in khaki 
bags. He smiled pleasantly, 
raising his head to do so. He 
did not speak. 

Behind rode two Europeans ; 
one @ young man, wearing a 
fierce, red beard; the other, 
small and somewhat older. A 
hasty glance assured the girls 
that these men were without 
bandages, but the big red dog, 
which was being carried in a 
basket behind them, had one 
paw carefully bound up. 

As the man with the beard 
came abreast of her, Molly 
burst out: ‘“ Please tell us 
what has happened. Were those 
men frost-bitten, or what ? ” 

After some hesitation the 
man replied: ‘ I suppose it is 
obvious. Yes, they have been 
frost-bitten,’’ and tried to pass 
on. 
“But where did it happen 
and how?” twittered Molly. 
“The lady said you had just 
been over the Zoji La. Can you 
get frost-bitten on the Tingani ? 
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Is it safe for us to try and get 
over ? ” 

The beard parted; the man 
had smiled. “‘ My dear lady, 
don’t get worried. It isn’t 
quite accurate to say we’ve 
just been over the Pass. It all 
happened about 250 miles 
farther on. But I hope you 
will excuse me?” So saying, 
he raised his incredible hat, 
and trotted on down the path. 


It was two hours later when 
the lady with the grey-streaked 
hair and her husband crossed 
the river and sat down beside 
the cars that were waiting for 
them. Major Wigram, who 


had brought the cars to the 
end of the motor track, shook 
them solemnly by the hand. 
“TI have brought the beer, 
Mrs Walton,” he said. 


“ Just 
@ minute and I’ll get you some. 
You must have had an appal- 
ling journey. I realised some- 
thing was wrong three weeks 
ago when I got that wire for 
medical stuff.” He was bend- 
ing over a packing-case full of 
beer as he spoke, and a moment 
later Dr and Mrs Walton were 
gratefully gulping down almost 
the first alcohol they had tasted 
for three months. 

Jack Honiton’s stretcher 
appeared over the bridge. 
* Hullo, William,’’ he shouted. 
“Got that beer? I’ve been 
thinking about nothing else 
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for days.”’ Wigram held a 
glass to his lips, then turned 
hastily away. For all his cheer- 
fulness the man on the stretcher 
showed pitiful signs of his ex- 
periences. His face was thin 
and lined, and his eyes held 
pain in their depths. Wigram 
thought of the day that he 
had said good-bye to the ex- 
pedition on its start from this 
very spot, three months before. 

“Well, Jack, I’ll bet you’re 
glad to be back, eh? There’s 
a real bed all ready for you, and 
half the station is queueing-up 
to be the first to greet you. 
All the ladies, anyway ! ”’ 

‘¢ What’s that about lovelies?” 
yelled Johnny Edmonds, waving 
his black fingers in greeting. 
“ Beer! Have you brought 
gallons? Last time I had beer 
was that night out in the 
blizzard, and then I only 
dreamed it! Oh boy, it’s good!” 
and he buried his face in the 
tankard one of his attendants 
held for him. ‘“ Here, get me 
off this pony. I can’t appre- 
ciate the stuff perched up here 
like a canary.”’ 

His two attendants lifted him 
gently out of the saddle and 
placed him on a pile of sleeping- 
bags. Dr Walton turned to 
Wigram and said: ‘ Yes, we 
are glad to be back. These 
lads have had a bad time. But 
it’s almost over now. We'll tell 
you all about it later.” 
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